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UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR. 


SESSION     1912-1913. 

Session    Opens Wednesday,  September  17,  1913 

Entrance  Examinations Wednesday,  September  17, 

to  Saturday,  September  20,  1913 

First  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  October  17,  1913 

Second  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  November  14,  1913 

Thanksgiving  Day Thursday,  November  27,  1913 

Third  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  December  12,  1913 

Christmas Thursday,  December  25,  1913 

Fourth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  January  23,  1914 

Intermediate  Examinations  Begin  Saturday,  January  24,  1914 

Second  Term  Opens Monday,  February     2,  1914 

Fifth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  February  27,  1914 

Sixth  Scholastis  Month  Ends Friday,  March  27,  1914 

Good  Friday Friday,  April  10,  1914 

Seventh  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  April  24,  1914 

Eighth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  May  22,  1914 

Final  Examinations  Begin Saturday,  May  23,  1914 

Commencement  Sermon Sunday,  May  31,  1914 

Commencement Monday,  June     1,  1914 

SCHEDULE     FOR     ENTRANCE     EXAMINATIONS. 
Wednesday,    September    17,    1913. 

At  8  a.  m.  all  applicants  for  admission  will  assemble  in 
Garig  Hall. 

From  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  examinations  will  be  given  in 
elective  subjects. 

From  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 

From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  algebra. 

Thursday,    September    18. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  English. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 
From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  French,  Spanish, 
German,  or  Greek. 
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Friday,    September    19. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  geometry. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  history. 
From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m„  examinations  in  Latin  or  elective 
subjects. 

Saturday,    September    20. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS,  SCHOOL  OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Wednesday,    September    17. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  English. 

From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  advanced  arithmetic 
ond  geometry. 

From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  physical  geog- 
raphy and  algebra. 

Thursday,    September    18. 

From  8  a.  m.,  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  English  history, 
ancient  history,  and  mediaeval  and  modern  history. 

From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  United  States 
history,  geography,  and  physics. 

Prom  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  botany  and 
zoology. 

SCHEDULE     FOR      DEFICIENCY     EXAMINATIONS. 
Wednesday,    September    17. 

Prom  2  p.  mi.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  agriculture,  his- 
tory, mechanics,  and  engineering. 

Thursday,    September    18. 

Prom  8:30  a.  m,  to  11  :30  a.  m.,  examinations  is  English. 
Prom  2  j».  in.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  is  political  science, 
lies,  botany,  and  zodlogy. 
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Friday,    September    19. 

From  8  :30  a.  m.  to  11 :30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  mathematics 
and  Latin. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  philosphy,  edu- 
cation, chemistry,  and  physics. 

Saturday,    September    20. 

From  8 :30  a.  m.,  to  11 :30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  public  speaking. 

SCHEDULE     FOR     DEFICIENCY     EXAMINATIONS, 

SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Wednesday,    September    17. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  English. 

Thursday,    September    18. 

From  8  :30  a.  m.  to  11 :30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  algebra  and 
geometry. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  breeding  and 
history. 

Friday,    September    19. 

From  8 :30  a.  m.  to  11 :30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  agricultural 
physics,  grading,  and  soils  and  fertilizers. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  feeds  and  feeding 
and  dairying. 

Saturday,    September    20. 

From  8  :30  a.  m.  to  11 :30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  breeds  and 
stock- judging,  horticulture,  and  forestry. 

Students  having  conflicts  will  report  according  to  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  occur  in  the  foregoing  schedule. 

A  student  reporting  for  examination  in  any  subject  at  a 
time  other  than  that  set  in  the  regular  schedule  of  examinations 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  examination,  but 
the  total  fees  for  a  number  of  examinations  taken  together  will 
not  exceed  five  dollars.  This  rule  applies  to  entrance  examina- 
tions as  well  as  to  examinations  for  conditions  or  promotions. 
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TERM   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  intermediate  examinations  begin  on  Saturday,  January 
17,  1914,  and  close  on  Saturday,  January  24.  The  final  exam- 
inations begin  on  Saturday,  May  23,  and  close  on  Saturday, 
May  30.  The  examination  in  each  subject  lasts  for  three  hours — 
from  8:30  to  11:30  in  the  mornings  and  from  2  to  5  in  the 
afternoons.  The  order  of  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term 
is  fixed  in  the  following  schedule : 

Saturday,    January    17    and    May    23. 

1.  Morning  Examinations:     Algebra — Freshman   and   School 

of  Agriculture. 

2.  Afternoon  Examinations:     English — Freshman  and  School 

of  Agriculture. 

Monday,    January    19    and    May    25. 

3.  Morning :    The  classes  that  recite  at  the  first  hour  on  Mon- 

day, Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

4.  Afternoon:     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  first  hour  on 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Tuesday,    January    20    and    May    26. 

5.  Morning:     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  second  hour  on 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

6.  Afternoon :     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  second  hour  on 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Wednesday,    January    21    and    May    27. 

7.  Morning:     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  third  hour  on 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

8.  Afternoon:     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  third  hour  on 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Thursday,    January    22    and     May    28. 

Horning:      The  classes   that   recite  at  the  fourth  hour  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
L0.    Afternoon:    The  classes  thai  recite  at  the  fourth  hour  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
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Friday,    January    23    and    May    29. 

11.  Morning:     The   classes  that   recite   at   the   fifth  hour   on 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

12.  Afternoon:     The  classes  that  recite  at  the  fifth  hour  on 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

Saturday,    January    24    and    May    30. 

13.  Morning:     Irregular  classes,  conflicts,  one-hour  classes  not 

provided  for  in  the  above  schedule,  etc. 

14.  Afternoon:     Irregular  classes,  etc. 

Examinations  of  irregular  classes  must  not  conflict  with  the 
regular  examinations.  Classes  which  meet  for  two  hours  on  the 
same  day  will  be  examined  at  the  time  set  for  the  earlier  hour. 
Instructors  will  arrange  for  the  exact  time  of  irregular  exam- 
inations. Instructors  may  examine  irregular  classes  before  the 
date  set  for  such  examinations  if  no  conflicts  are  thereby  caused. 
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Professor  of  Law. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  22nd  Infantry,  U.S.A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.    (2) 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education.    (3) 

Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Mj86  Ink/.  Mortland,  B.  L.  S., 
Librarian. 

Bamuxl  T.  Sanders,  B.  A., 

Aanstant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Linton  L.  COOPER,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

&AOUL  L.  Mknvillk,  P>.  S., 

istanj  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

An.-.  I'.  Odbll,  ML  8.,  I).  Sc, 

itanl  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Johh  I'.  Welch,  B.  B., 

Ar^.Lin!    IVolVssor  of  Mathematics. 


bor  16,  1912. 
I  ron   i  ■  !■•  ,113 ti 

."■i"-.  1911-1018. 
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Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

William  B.  Clarke, 

Director  of  Music. 

William  H.  Balis,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 

Organizer  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

James  E.  Halligan,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Athletics. 

Miss  Annie  Beale, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Miss  Lillian  Guinn,  B.  L.  S., 

Assistant  Librarian.    (4) 

Frank  M.  Long,  M.  A., 

Resident  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  Mercedes  Garig, 

Instructor  in  English. 

Niels  F.  Petersen,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 

Charles  P.  Harrington,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 

George  H.  Flowerday, 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Edward  M.  Percy,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 

Miss  Mollie  M.  Kearney,  B.  A., 
Instructor  in  Latin. 


(4)      To  December  15.  1912. 
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Miss  Louise  Garig,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  English. 

Lawrence  E.  Brown,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     (5) 

Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  F.  Gunther,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     (6) 

Harold  J.  Williams,  M.  E., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering.     (7) 

Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Francis  G.  Fournet,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Felix  Dabadie,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  History  and  Economics.     (8) 

David  C.  Boyd, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

John  T.  Laycock,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 

Assistant  in  History  and  Economics.     (9) 

Francis  H.  James,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Clarence  B.  Turner,  B.  A., 

Assistanl  in  Mathematics. 

Miss  Bute  B.  Bates,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  History  and  in  Library. 

Floyd  n.  Bdios  per,  B.  S., 

A  nstant  in  Chemistry. 


To  Octotx  r  1$. 

!6  i"  January  26. 
lary  27. 
■  ■■     ember  18 

•  mber   18. 
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Carl  S.  Nadler,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

George  C.  Robert,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

Clarence  H.  Christman, 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

James  P.  Cole,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering.     (10) 

STUDENT     ASSISTANTS. 

H.  C.  Lacour, 

Student  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

C.  F.  Moreland, 

Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

C.  E.  Hester, 

Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

C.  B.  Gouaux, 

Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Miss  Arabella  Gray, 

Student  Assistant  in  Library. 

R.  E.  Lewis, 

Student  Assistant  in  Library. 

R.  H.  Lee, 

Student  Assistant  in  Law  Library. 

G.  F.  Fasting, 

Student  Assistant  in  Horticulture. 

C.  A.  Neuhauser, 

Student  Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Miss  Mabel  Miller, 

Student  Assistant  in  Zoology. 


(10)      To  March  25. 
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L.  S.  Hays, 

Student  Assistant  in  Zoology.     (1) 

E.  G.  Burleigh, 

Student  Assistant  in  Zoxlogy.     (2) 

E.  P.  McCollister, 

Student  Assistant  in  Agronomy  (second  term) 

Herman  H.  Hollow  ay, 

Student  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering.     (3) 

EXPERIMENT     STATION     STAFF. 

William  R.  Dodson,  S.  B.,  A.  B., 

Director  (Baton  Rouge,  La.). 

Sugar    Station,    Audubon    Park,    New    Orleans. 

William  B.  Taggart,  B.  S., 
Assistant  Director. 

W.  E.  Cross,  Ph.  D., 
Chemist. 

William  L.  Owen,  B.  S., 
Bacteriologist. 

James  K.  McHugh, 

Secretary  and  Stenographer. 

State    Station,    Baton    Rouge. 

William  IT.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
Veterinarian. 

Claude  w.  Bdgbbton,  Ph.D., 
Plant  Pathologist. 

Dfl  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Profetsor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

K    Balliqan,  B.  8., 
Chemist. 
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George  L.  Tiebout,  B.  S., 
Horticulturist. 

E.  S.  Tucker, 

Associate  Entomologist. 

A.  P.  Kerr,  M.  S.} 

Assistant  Chemist. 

G.  D.  Cain,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 

J.  M.  Jennings,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 

S.  Byall,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 

I.  Selecter,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 

Harry  Morris,  D.  V.  M., 

Assistant  in  Animal  Pathology. 

A.  J.  Parent, 

Farm  Manager. 

Henry  Staples,  B.  S., 

In  Charge  of  Dairy. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Strong, 

Secretary  and  Stenographer. 

Roger  P.  Swire,  B.  A., 
Treasurer. 

Miss  M.  Flower, 

Mailing  Secretary. 

Miss  Cora  Jacobs, 

Scientific  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Seed  Laboratory  (de- 
tailed by  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

John  F.  Gunther,  M.  S., 

Assistant  in  Sugar  Engineering. 
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North    Louisiana    Station,    Calhoun. 

Ju,ljus  B.  Garrett,  B.  S., 

Entomologist  and  Assistant  Director. 

Eugene  J.  Watson, 

Horticulturist. 

Rice    Station,    Crowley. 

Friend  C.  Quereau,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director. 

SUMMER     SCHOOL     FACULTY,     1912. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Physics. 

Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 
Botany. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

English. 

MlLLEDGE  L.   BONHAM,  Ph.  D., 

Economics  and  Sociology. 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 
French. 

Daniel  D.  Cline,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Mathematics. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 
Chemistry. 

Alexani.i  i;  B.  Coffey,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  D., 
I  'sychology. 

Ed.  B.  Doban,  B.S., 

Agriculture. 

Loo  II  Favrot,  A.  B., 
Education. 

Xi.i.i.ii;  PlTZQBBALD, 

Domestic  Science. 
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Mrs.  Daisy  Fuller, 
Music. 

Walter  L.  Fleming,  Ph.  D., 

History  and  Historical  Geography. 

Miss  Corinne  Fonde, 

Kindergarten. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 
Zoology. 

David  V.  Guthrie,  Ph.  D., 
Physics. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Manual  Training. 

Robert  L.  Himes, 

Accounting  and  Geography. 

F.  F.  Jeffers, 

Music. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Animal  Industry. 

Miss  Mollie  M.  Kearney, 
Latin. 

Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Raoul  L.  Menville,  B.  S., 
Chemistry. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Mathematics. 

Miss  Lee  Odom, 

Arts  and  Crafts. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  A.M., 
Political  Science. 
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William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 
English. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  Ph.  D., 
English. 

Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 
Latin. 

Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 
Mathematics. 

W.  Goodwin  Williams,  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOL. 

Leo  M.  Favrot,  A.  B., 
Supervisor. 

C.  M.  Hughes, 

Principal ;  Mathematics. 

Paul  D.  Pavy, 

Science. 

L.  H.  Denman, 

Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Miss  Amelia  Stevens, 
History. 

Miss  Lily  Dupre, 
Latin. 

BCSH    HhKTHA    LATANE, 

English. 

OFFICERS     OF     ADMINISTRATION. 
Thomas  I).   BOTD, 

President. 
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Campbell  B.  Hodges, 

Commandant  of  Cadets.     (1) 

George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr., 

Commandant  of  Cadets.     (2) 

Charles  McVea, 

Surgeon. 

William  R.  Dodson, 

Director  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

Edward  L.  Scott, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Roger  P.  Swire, 

Treasurer. 

J.  L.  Westbrook, 

Registrar. 

Miss  Inez  Mortland, 
Librarian. 

R.  L.  Himes, 

Business  Manager  of  Boarding  Department. 

Miss  Annie  0.  Burris, 
Matron. 

Thomas  Hogan,  United  States  Army, 

Assistant  to  the  Commandant. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gates, 

President's  Secretary. 

Miss  Annie  McGregor, 
Stenographer. 

Miss  Edith  D.  Chapman, 
Resident  Nurse. 

Miss  Virginia  Holland, 

Stenographer  to  Agricultural  Extension  Department. 

(1)  To  December  15. 

(2)  From  February  22. 
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W.  W.  Grisamore, 

Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

John  A.  Mehler, 
Janitor. 

FELLOWS,     1912-1913. 

Felix  Dabadie,  B.  A., 

Fellow  in  History  and  Economics.     (1) 

Francis  H.  James,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Clarence  B.  Turner,  B.  A., 

Fellow  in  Mathematics. 

Miss  Ruth  E.  Bates,  B.  A., 

Fellow  in  History  and  Economics. 

Floyd  H.  Edmister,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Carl  S.  Nadler,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

George  C.  Robert,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Physics. 

Clarence  H.  Ciiristman, 

Fellow  in  Bacteriology.     (2) 

James  P.  Cole,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering. 

COMMITTEES    of    the    faculty. 
The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  every  standing  committee. 

Athletics. 

Profeeeon  BrouMard,  Bimes,  Atkinson,  Coates,  and  Halligan. 


( i  |     To  Norember   ir>. 

(t)     Completed  requirement*  for  B.  a.  degree  in  1012. 
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Candidates    for    Degrees. 

Professors  Scott,  Pegues,  Scroggs,  Stumberg,  and  Tullis. 

Classification. 

Professors  Atkinson,   Scott,   Coates,   Coffey,   Fleming,   Blain, 
Powers,  and  Herget. 

Commencement    Exercises. 

Professors  Prescott,  Adams,  Dairy mple,  Herget,  Blain,  Flory, 

and  Scroggs. 

Debating. 

Professors   Adams,    Reed,    Powers,    Prescott,    Tullis,    Williams, 
Odell,  and  Scroggs. 

Entrance    Examinations. 

Professors  Read,  Bell,  Blain,  Sanders,  Doran,  and  Welch. 

Exhibits. 

Professors  Herget,  Stumberg,  Richardson,  Welch,  Kidder, 
Bonham,  Bell,  and  Guell. 

Graduate    Courses. 

Professors  Coates,  Dodson,  Fleming,  Prescott,  Read,  and  Reed. 

High    School    Rally. 

Professors     Stumberg,     Herget,     Richardson,     Bonham,     Reed, 

Scroggs,   Adams,    Odell,    Himes,   Atkinson, 

Broussard,  and  Halligan. 

Library. 

Professors  Stumberg,  Coates,  Coffey,  Herget,  Fleming,  Prescott, 
Reed,  and  Blain. 

Medals. 
Professors  Pegues,  Atkinson,  and  Jordan. 
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Printing. 

Professors  Fleming,  Blain,  and  Scroggs. 

Registration. 

Professors  Scott,  Himes,  Pegues,  Broussard,  and  Prescott. 

Speakers    and    Lecturers. 

Professors  Nicholson,  Prescott,  Kerr,  Dalrymple,  and  Fleming. 

Student    Organizations. 

Professors  Nicholson,  Kidder,  Coffey,  Broussard,  and    Long. 

Student    Publications. 

Professors  Scott,  Blain,  Broussard,  Dalrymple,  and  Kerr. 

Summer    School. 

Professors  Coffey,  Fleming,  Read,  Kidder,  Himes,  Atkinson,  and 

Prescott. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

HISTORICAL     STATEMENT. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  had  its  origin  in  certain  grants  of  land  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  1806,  1811,  and  1827,  "for 
the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.' '  In  1845  the  State  Consti- 
tution directed  the  organization  of  the  institution.  In  1853  the 
Legislature  founded  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning 
and  Military  Academy,  locating  it  three  miles  from  Alexandria, 
in  the  Parish  of  Rapides.  The  institution  was  opened  January  2, 
1860,  with  Colonel  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  as  superintend- 
ent. Its  exercises  were  suspended  April  23,  1863,  on  account  of 
the  war,  but  were  resumed  October  2,  1865,  under  the  snperin- 
tendency  of  Colonel  David  F.  Boyd,  who  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  institution  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  college  building 
was  burned  October  15,  1869,  and,  on  the  first  day  of  November 
following,  the  institution  resumed  its  exercises  in  Baton  Rouge, 
where  it  has  since  remained. 

The  Louisiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
was  established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  April  7, 
1873,  to  carry  out  the  United  States  act  of  1862,  granting  lands 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  located  at  the  Chalmette  Battle  Ground, 
St.  Bernard  Parish,  but  temporarily  opened  in  New  Orleans, 
June  1,  1874,  where  it  remain  till  its  merger  with  the  University. 

On  the  second  day  of  January,  1877,  the  act  as  passed  by 
the  Legislature  of  1876,  uniting  the  State  University  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  locating  the  same  at 
Baton  Rouge,  became  a  law  and  was  promulgated  June  1,  1877. 

The  two  State  institutions  as  thus  "united  and  constituted 
into  one  and  the  same  institution  of  learning,"  began  their  first 
joint  session  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1877,  "under  the  name 
and  legal  title  of  the  'Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College. '  ' ' 

The  United  States  government  generously  gave  the  use  of 
the  splendid  buildings  and  grounds  at  the  military  garrison  at 
Baton  Rouge  to  the  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  August  27,  1886.     By  act  of  Congress  approved  April 
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28,  1902,  full  title  to  these  buildings  and  grounds  was  vested  in 
the  University. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  November,  1904,  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana approved  an  amendment  removing  the  constitutional  limit 
to  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  University,  thereby 
permitting  the  Legislature  to  provide  adequately  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  institution. 

THE     UNIVERSITY     SITE. 

The  site  of  the  University  is  historic  ground;  over  it  hovers 
the  romance  of  the  struggles  of  the  great  powers  for  supremacy 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  These  extensive  grounds  and  splendid 
buildings,  the  princely  gift  of  our  National  Government,  were 
occupied  successively  by  the  armed  battalions  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  America. 

Here,  in  1779,  Galvez,  the  Spanish  Governor-General  of 
Louisiana,  after  three  days'  battle,  captured  the  British  garrison 
under  Col.  Dickson.  Here,  in  1810,  Philemon  Thomas,  with  his 
mixed  band  of  pinewoodsmen  and  Ohio  flatboatmen,  captured 
the  Spanish  post,  killing  Grandpre,  its  commander,  and  wresting 
West  Florida  from  Spain.  Here  nearly  every  prominent  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army  since  the  Revolution  did  duty.  Wil- 
kinson and  the  first  Wade  Hampton,  Revolutionary  heroes,  com- 
manded here;  as  did  afterward  Gaines  and  Jesup  and  Taylor, 
heroes  of  the  War  of  1812.  Here  Winfield  Scott,  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico,  saw  his  first  service  as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Here 
Lafayette  was  received  by  the  military  and  citizens  in  1824,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  later.  Here  was  the  home  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
hero  of  Buena  Vista  and  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
his  brillianl  son  ''Dick,"  the  distinguished  Confederate  general. 
Here,  in  1861,  the  Louisiana  State  Guard,  before  the  secession 
of  Louisiana,  took  the  garrison  and  the  arsenal,  with  all  their 
munitions  of  war,  from  the  United  States  troops.  Here,  in  1862, 
Genera]  Breckinridge,  commanding  the  Confederates,  fought  a 
desperate  battle  with  the  I  nion  Army  and  Navy  under  Williams 
and  Parragut.  Williams  was  killed,  and  the  Confederate  ram 
Arkansas  was  Mown  up  in  Cull  view. 

These  grounds  were  trodden  by  Grant  and  Lee,  Sherman 
and    "Stonewall"   Jackson;    by    McClellau    and   the   Johnstons, 
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Bragg  and  Rosecrans;  by  Longstreet  and  Harney;  George  H. 
Thomas  and  Beauregard ;  by  Forrest  and  Phil  Sheridan,  Hardee 
and  Hood ;  by  Hancock  and  Custer,  Admiral  Porter  and  Bishop- 
General  Polk;  and  by  the  great  civilians,  Clay  and  Calhoun, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

"Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy." 

GROUNDS     AND     BUILDINGS. 

The  grounds  form  the  northern  boundary  of  the  City  of 
Baton  Rouge,  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River,  and  contain 
2091/2  acres.  A  large  portion  is  used  by  the  State  Experiment 
Station,  and  a  small  portion  is  covered  by  the  University  Lake. 
In  the  University  enclosure  proper  there  are  52  acres.  From  the 
boundaries  of  this  enclosure,  the  ground  slopes  away  sharply  in 
every  direction  except  toward  the  city.  The  system  of  drainage 
was  devised  and  executed  by  the  United  States  engineers,  and 
is  well-nigh  perfect. 

The  grounds  are  more  than  sixteen  feet  above  the  extreme 
high-water  of  the  Mississippi.  They  are  a  part  of  the  first  bluffs 
on  the  river  north  of  its  mouth,  and  are  beyond  all  possible 
danger  of  overflow. 

The  University  has  added  an  excellent  sewerage  system  of 
its  own,  by  which  all  refuse  matter  is  emptied  into  the  river. 
All  the  barrack  buildings  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  large 
artesian  well  supplying  the  city.  The  purity  of  this  water  has 
been  established  by  chemical  analysis  and  long  use,  and  has  never 
been  questioned.  The  grounds  are  covered  almost  perpetually 
with  rich  green  grass,  and  shaded  by  majestic  trees.  It  is  believed 
that  no  more  beautiful  campus  is  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

A  handsome  memorial  tablet  marking  the  site  of  President 
Zachary  Taylor's  residence  was  erected  in  1899  by  Baton  Rouge 
Camp  No.  17,  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  adds  materially 
to  the  beauty  and  the  historic  interest  of  the  University  campus. 

The  Hill  Memorial  Library  was  donated  to  the  University 
by  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
John  Hill,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  this  institution  and  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  occupies  a  prominent 
position  near  the  Third  Street  entrance,  and  is  the  center  of  the 
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new  quadrangle  of  University  buildings.  It  is  92  feet  wide  and 
107  feet  deep.  The  central  rotunda  is  flanked  by  two  reading- 
rooms.  Behind  the  rotunda  there  is  working  space  for  the  library 
staff,  and  behind  this  the  stack- room  for  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  provided  with  the  most  approved  system  of  fire-proof 
steel  book-stacks.  In  the  basement  are  ample  seminar  rooms, 
besides  the  packing  room,  store  room,  toilet  room,  janitor's  room, 
and  the  other  facilities  usually  provided  in  modern  library 
buildings. 

The  Garig  Hall  is  a  handsome  brick  building  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  academic  quadrangle,  facing  the  parade 
ground.  It  was  built  during  the  session  of  1899-1900,  and  is 
a  gift  to  the  University  from  the  late  Mr.  William  Garig,  of 
Baton  Rouge.  It  is  used  as  an  assembly  hall,  and  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  one  thousand. 

The  Barracks  are  composed  of  five  brick  buildings,  with 
broad  galleries  in  front  and  rear  supported  by  massive  brick 
columns.  Four  of  these  buildings  occupy  four  sides  of  a  penta- 
gon, the  fifth  side  opening  out  on  the  river.  The  rooms  on  the 
ground  floors  of  the  pentagon  buildings  are  used  as  class  rooms, 
offices,  armories,  etc. ;  those  on  the  second  floors  are  occupied  by 
the  cadets.  The  fifth  building  is  devoted  to  cadet  use  exclusively. 
The  Agronomy  Building  is  a  two-story  brick  building  east 
of  the  pentagon.  The  ground  floor  has  rooms  for  elementary 
""experiment  work,  with  desk-room  for  eighty  students.  The 
second  floor  is  divided  into  five  rooms — a  lecture  room,  an  office 
and  librarfo  a  private  laboratory,  and  a  soil  physics  laboratory, 
with  desk-room ^or  forty-four  students. 

Irion  Hall  vvaul  finished  during  the  session  of  1908-9  and 
occupied  during  the  i?econ(i  term-  **  *s  built  of  brick  and  rein' 
forced  concrete,  is  firtfi"proof  and  of  the  m0st  modern  desi^n- 
It  is  155  feet  lone  by  35\cfeet  wide'  and  is  situated  between  Garig 
Hall  -.uul  Heard  Hal],  faciiiDg  south-  lt  is  three  stories  high  and 
will  accommodate  four  huuidred  students-  lt  houses>  at  present, 
,K"  department  of  ciH.m^stry  and  Education  and  the  Law 
School,  ,1 

The  iLgricnltural  Hall  Jdf  ;L  1,ir(M,-slorv  ,)rick  building.  On 
1h-  fiwt  floor  are  dark  roomV  f°r  Vhot°z™Vh'm  work'  0n  the 
second  floor  are  the  lecture  r",'",,,ls  ,,r  the  Profe8BorB  of  A^r\eu\- 
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ture,  Zoology  and  Entomology,  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
Botanical  and  Zoological  Laboratories  are  located  on  the  third 
floor. 

The  Horticultural  Building,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Horticultural  Garden,  is  a  large  slate-covered  brick  building, 
devoted  to  the  preservation  of  products  and  storage  of  imple- 
ments. 

The  Veterinary  Infirmary,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
University  grounds,  is  partitioned  into  three  large  compart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  pharmacy.  In  the  yard 
are  stalls  for  animals  under  treatment. 

The  Hospital,  used  for  many  years  as  a  mess  hall,  has  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  restored  to  its  original  use  as  an 
infirmary.  It  contains  two  large  wards  and  ten  smaller  rooms, 
and  is  comfortably  furnished  and  well  equipped  with  modern 
appliances  and  conveniences. 

The  Experiment  Station  Laboratory,  a  handsome  two-story 
building,  neatly  arranged  for  the  laboratory  work  of  the  stations, 
is  situated  west  of  the  old  Treasurer's  office.  It  contains  also  the 
general  offices  of  the  experiment  stations  and  of  the  State  Crop 
Pest  Commission.    It  was  built  in  1899. 

The  old  Treasurer's  office  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  department  of  Agricultural  Extension,  the  Treasurer  having 
moved  into  the  Alumni  Hall. 

Foster  Hall,  the  new  mess  hall  and  dormitory,  built  in  1901, 
is  situated  between  the  Agricultural  Hall  and  the  Pavilion.  It 
is  a  handsome  and  imposing  three-story  brick  building,  supplied 
with  all  modern  conveniences. 

Heard  Hall,  the  new  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  Build- 
ing, is  a  handsome  two-story  brick  structure,  112  by  57  feet, 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  academic  quadrangle  and  about 
250  feet  east  of  Garig  Hall.  It  is  provided  with  water  and 
electric  lights,  and  is  heated  by  steam.  The  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  department  of  Physics  and  Electricity,  and  provides  an 
office,  a  lecture  room  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  seats,  four 
laboratory  rooms,  one  of  which  is  especially  designed  for  mag- 
netic work,  an  apparatus  room  with  dust-proof  cases,  and  a  dark- 
room for  photographic  and  photometric  work.  The  departments 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics  occupy  the  second  floor, 
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which  is  divided  into  an  office,  two  lecture  rooms  with  sixty  seats 
each,  two  large  drawing-rooms,  an  instrument  room,  and  a  dark- 
room for  blue-print  work. 

The  Electric  Power  House,  finished  in  1903,  is  situated  north 
of  the  new  Physics  Laboratory.  It  supplies  power  for  the 
Mechanical  Workshop,  heat  for  the  three  other  new  buildings, 
and  light  for  all  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Robertson  Hall,  the  new  Mechanical  Workshop,  situated  in 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  academic  quadrangle,  is  a  two-story 
brick  building,  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide.  The  first  floor 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  contains  large, 
well-equipped  shops  for  joinery,  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making,  forging,  foundry  work,  and  machine  work.  Each  shop 
is  adjacent  to  a  special  tool-room  and  combined  locker  and  toilet 
room.  The  second  floor  contains  a  department  library  and  read- 
ing room,  a  lecture  room,  two  large  drawing  rooms,  a  dark- 
room, an  exhibition  room  for  the  display  of  the  full  course  of 
work,  an  office,  a  toilet  room,  two  cloakrooms,  and  a  room  for 
the  janitor. 

The  old  Mechanical  Workshop  east  of  the  Agricultural  Hall 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  modern  creamery  and  dairy. 

The  Alumni  Hall  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd,  and  has  been  occupied  since  August,  1910. 
The  administrative  offices  and  reception  rooms  are  on  the  first 
floor.  The  second  floor  contains  several  rooms,  as  well  as  an 
assembly  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred. 

The  new  Engineering  Laboratory,  built  in  1906,  is  a  two- 
story  concrete-block  building,  46  by  82  feet,  with  a  one-story 
addition,  16  by  45  feet.  It  adjoins  the  Electric  Power  House. 
The  entire  first  story  is  used  to  accommodate  the  apparatus 
and  laboratory  equipment,  such  as  steam,  gas,  gasoline,  and 
pumping  engines,  etc.  It  includes  one  large  room,  46  by  82 
feet,  a  toilet  room,  an  instrument  room,  and  a  locker  room.  The 
main  laboratory  also  contains  a  basement,  26  by  14  feet  and 
10  feel  deep,  used  for  steam-engine  condensers,  and  a  low-level 
tank  for  hydraulic  experiments.  The  second  story  contains  two 
recitation  rooms,  one  of  which  is  equipped  so  that  it  may  be 
darkened  for  lantern  slide  work;  a  Large  designing  room,  a  dark- 
room, a  reading  room,  and  an  office. 
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The  new  Steam  Laundry  was  built  in  1910.  It  is  a  one-story 
brick  building  and  is  situated  north  of  the  Mechanic  Arts 
Building. 

Other  buildings  are  the  Pavilion,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Building,  Music  Hall,  Fraternity  halls,  greenhouse, 
storerooms  and  three  residences. 

The  Horticultural  Garden  contains  about  twelve  acres  devoted 
to  experiment  work. 

OBJECTS     OF     THE     INSTITUTION. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  University  was  organized  are 
set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1877  (page  18  of  Acts  of  1878),  uniting 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  This  act  is  the  charter  of  the  present  insti- 
tution.   From  it  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as 
hereinbefore  created,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  become  an 
institution  of  learning,  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense,  where 
literature,  science  and  all  the  arts  may  be  taught;  where  the 
principles  of  truth  and  honor  may  be  established,  and  a  noble 
sense  of  personal  and  patriotic  and  religious  duty  inculcated ;  in 
fine,  to  fit  the  citizen  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

"Sec.  4.  *  *  *  That  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  hereinbefore  created, 
shall  provide  general  instruction  and  education  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits;  and  it  shall  provide  special  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military 
science  and  art,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and 
navigation. ' ' 

"Sec.  12.  *  *  *  That  there  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  as  hereinbefore  constituted  and  established : 

"First — Schools  of  literature,  including  the  languages  of 
the  principal  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  philosophy, 
logic,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  history,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and 
such  other  and  special  branches  of  learning  as  the  board  of 
supervisors  may  determine. 
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"Second — Schools  of  science,  including  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, engineering,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce,  and 
such  other  special  branches  of  learning  as  the  board  of  super- 
visors may  determine. 

"Third — Schools  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military 
science  and  art. 

"Fourth — Schools  of  medicine  and  law. 

"Fifth — Such  other  schools  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
establish. 

"Sec.  13.  *  *  *  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
affiliate  with  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  any  incorporated  university  or  college, 
or  school  of  medicine,  law,  or  other  special  course  of  instruction, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  such  univer- 
sity, college,  or  school  may  retain  the  control  of  its  own  property, 
and  have  its  own  board  of  trustees,  faculties,  and  president  re- 
spectively; and  the  students  of  such  universities,  colleges,  or 
schools  recommended  by  the  respective  faculties  thereof  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  the  degrees  of  those  universities,  colleges,  or 
schools,  and  the  said  students  of  said  institutions  of  learning 
or  special  schools,  thus  graduated,  shall  rank  as  graduates  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Univerity  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

"Sec.  18.  *  *  *  That  it  is  particularly  enjoined  upon 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  make  the  training  in  those  branches  of 
study  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  as  practical 
as  possible,  and  to  that  end  to  provide  the  necessary  workshops 
and  Laboratories,  and  to  secure  suitable  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  an 

lerimenl  farm." 

THE     RELATION      OF     THE     UNIVERSITY     TO     THE     STATE 
SCHOOL     SYSTEM. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  is  an  essential  part  of  the 

State  school  system.     Ms  work  begins  where  the  other  schools 

i   (,n\    To  the  high  school  graduate  it  offers  numerous  four- 
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year  courses  in  cultural,  professional,  and  technical  subjects, 
taught  by  competent  instructors.  To  the  graduates  of  the 
industrial  institutes  and  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the 
University  gives  advanced  standing  for  work  of  college  grade 
already  done,  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  take  up  new  branches 
of  study,  or  continue  work  begun  elsewhere.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  school  system,  the  University  gives  instruction 
without  charge  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

THE     UNIVERSITY     ORGANIZATION. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1877,  uniting  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
the  legal  title  of  the  institution  has  been  "The  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College."  It  is 
organized  into  the  following  schools  and  colleges:  The  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  the  Law  School,  the 
Teachers  College,  the  Graduate  Department,  and  the  Summer 
School. 

1.     The    College    of    Arts    and    Sciences. 

In  this  college  are  grouped  the  subjects  that  formerly  com- 
posed the  Literary,  Latin-Science,  General  Science,  Commercial 
and  Premedical  courses  of  study.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  a 
student  may  not  slight  any  of  the  training  considered  essential 
to  a  rounded  education,  while  at  the  same  time  the  scheme  of 
instruction  is  elastic,  especially  after  the  Sophomore  year,enabling 
a  student  to  specialize  in  the  subject  or  subjects  of  his  choice. 
Thus,  he  may  pursue  a  course  of  study  emphasizing  any  one  of 
the  following  divisions:  (1)  Literature  and  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modern;  (2)  history,  the  political  and  social  sciences, 
and  other  philosophical  studies;  (3)  the  higher  study  of  com- 
merce and  business  problems;  (4)  the  sciences,  mathematical, 
physical,  or  biological.  While  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  offer  professional  training,  but  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  their  life-work  by  giving  them  a  well- 
balanced  education,  a  proper  selection  of  studies  will  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  afford  excellent  training  for 
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the  teaching  profession,  commercial  pursuits,  or  for  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine. 

2.     The    College    of    Agriculture. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  agriculturist,  and  a  thorough  drill  is  given 
in  those  subjects  that  border  upon  or  underlie  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  The  work  of  this  College  falls  into  five 
divisions:  (1)  The  College  work  proper,  embracing  a  regular 
four-year  agricultural  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.  S.),  and  a  four-year  teachers'  course  in  agricul- 
ture, also  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  (2)  the 
work  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  which 
consists  in  investigations  conducted  by  experts  along  many  lines 
of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture;  (3)  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture, which  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  practical, 
scientific  education  to  farmers'  and  planters'  sons  who  are  unable 
to  pursue  the  full  college  course  in  agriculture;  (4)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Extension,  which  is  now  engaged  in  organ- 
izing boys'  corn  clubs  and  other  agricultural  associations  through- 
out the  State,  in  judging  contests,  disseminating  information 
among  the  farmers,  and  assisting  in  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  agricultural  departments  in  the  high  schools;  and 
(5)  the  Farmers'  Demonstration  Conference,  which  is  held  at 
the  University  in  January  and  offers  a  two  weeks'  course  of 
lectures,  discussions  and  demonstrations  along  agricultural  lines 
of  most  urgent  importance  to  the  planters  and  farmers  of  Louis- 
iana. All  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  a 
practical  bearing  upon  agricultural  conditions  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

3.     The    College    of    Engineering. 

The  College  of  Engineerine:  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Drawing.  In  this  college  are 
organized  the  courses,  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chem- 
ical engineering,  which  are  designed  to  give  to  students  such 
training  ai  will  enable  them  on  graduation  to  fill  the  positions 
that  are  rapidly  opening  to  capable  engineers.    The  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

4.  The    Audubon    Sugar    School. 

The  aim  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  is  to  prepare  men 
as  experts  in  sugar-growing  and  manufacture.  The  course,  five 
years  in  length,  combines  work  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering 
and  Agriculture,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.  S.).  The  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  Baton  Rouge; 
for  practical  instruction  ten  weeks  during  the  grinding  season, 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  sugar  course,  are  spent  at  the 
Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  Here 
the  student  receives  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  growing 
cane  and  takes  part  in  the  making  of  sugar. 

5.  The    Law    School. 

The  Law  School  was  organized  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  1877,  which  united  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Section  4  directs  that  the  University  "shall  provide  general 
instruction  and  education  in  all  the  departments  of  literature, 
science,  art,  and  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  it 
shall  provide  special  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  civil 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and  navigation. ' '  While 
not  neglecting  the  common  law  branches,  this  school  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  civil  law  and  offers  the  best  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  the  diploma  of  the  Law  School  as  entitling 
its  holder  to  obtain,  without  examination,  a  license  to  practice 
law  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School. 

6.  The   Teachers    College. 

The  Teachers  College  presents  in  definite  organization  the 
instruction  offered  by  the  University  to  students  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  by  collegiate  training  for  the  higher  grades  of  work 
in  the  public-school  system  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions 
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as  supervisors,  principals  and  parish  superintendents.  The 
courses  offered  b}T  the  college  are :  (1)  the  prescribed  work  of  36 
hours,  which  must  be  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  (2)  the  professional  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education;  (3)  courses  in  practical  methods 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
uates of  the  Teachers  College. 

7.  The    Graduate    Department. 

The  University  offers  graduate  courses  in  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses,  but  the  scope,  form,  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  determined  independently  by  each 
department.  The  graduate  courses,  one  and  two  years  in  length, 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.),  Master  of  Science 
(M.  S.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.  E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.), 
Electrical  Engineer  (E.  E.),  and  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.). 

8.  The    Summer    School. 

A  summer  session  of  nine  weeks  is  conducted  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Regular  courses  of  collegiate  grade  are  offered,  the 
completion  of  which  entitles  the  student  to  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. The  courses  are  varied  from  summer  to  summer,  thus 
affording  opportunities  for  study  to  teachers  and  others  who 
desire  to  attend  two  or  more  sessions  and  take  new  courses  each 
session.  Attendance  at  four  summer  sessions  is  equivalent  to  a 
year  of  residence. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  (at  nearest 
birthday)  ;  bnl  for  students  who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  the 
I-'r<  shman  d;i^s  the  age  limit  may  be  waived.  For  admission  to 
the  Law  School  applicants  must  he  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Siu<h-nis  are  admitted  i<>  the  University  by  examination, 
certificate  or  diploma.  Applicants  who  have  not  satisfactory 
certificates  or  diplomas  are  examined  and  classed  on  the  results 
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of  the  examination.  An  applicant  who  desires  to  enter  a  class 
higher  than  the  Freshman  class  must  show  by  examination,  cer- 
tificate, or  diploma  that  he  has  completed  the  previous  work  of 
the  course  that  he  wishes  to  pursue. 

In  order  that  a  certificate  may  be  a  fair  basis  for  classifica- 
tion it  should  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the  studies  pur- 
sued by  the  applicant,  the  time  devoted  to  each,  the  text-books 
used,  the  progress  and  degree  of  proficiency  attained  in  each 
study,  and  the  class  completed,  together  with  a  testimonial  of 
character.  Certificates  in  blank  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Registrar,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

The  University  bases  its  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class  upon  the  "State  Course  of  Study  for  the  High 
Schools  of  Louisiana, ' '  as  prepared  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  order  to  adapt 
them  also  to  the  courses  of  the  various  private  academies,  these 
requirements  are  expressed  in  units,  a  unit  being  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  subject  satisfactorily  studied  for  one  year,  or 
session,  with  four  or  five  recitations  per  week.  The  nature  of  the 
work  required  for  each  unit  is  indicated  below  under  the  heading 
"Nature  and  Scope  of  Preparatory  Work." 

For  full  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  fourteen  units  of 
work  must  be  offered.  This  is  the  value  placed  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  upon  the  present  State  course  of  study  for  high 
schools.  Graduates  of  high  schools  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  will  be  admitted  with  a  credit  of  fourteen  units  to 
the  Freshman  class  of  any  of  the  schools  or  colleges. 

Certificates  from  private  schools  and  from  public  high 
schools  other  than  those  recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  be  given  such  credits  as  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Classification  Committee  of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  If 
a  student  enters  on  certificate,  and  later  shows  marked  deficiency 
in  preparation,  he  may  be  required  to  take  the  entrance  exami- 
nation at  any  time  during  the  first  two  months. 

Teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  will  be  admitted  to 
the  University  without  examination,  and  will  be  credited  with  the 
subjects  covered  by  their  certificates.  Students  who  can  present 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  passed  the  uniform  entrance 
examinations  of  the  Association  of   Colleges  and  Preparatory 
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Schools  of  the  Southern  States  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman 
class  without  examination.  The  certificates  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  entrance  examinations  for  what  such  certificates 
actually  cover  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University. 

Units  offered  for  entrance  may  not  be  used  as  credits  in 
the  college  course.  For  example,  Solid  Geometry  may  be  offered 
for  admission.  The  place  of  this  study  as  one  of  the  required 
courses  will  be  taken  by  some  elective  subject  equivalent  in 
value.  One,  two  or  three  units  in  Latin  may  be  offered  for 
entrance,  but  three  units  will  be  required  of  those  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  Freshman  class. 
Any  student  offering  a  modern  language  for  entrance  will  con- 
tinue the  study  of  that  language  in  the  Freshman  class  if  he 
selects  a  course  of  study  requiring  a  modern  language  in  that 
class. 

The  subjects  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class 
of  the  University,  with  their  value  in  units,  are  as  follows : 


English,  3  units 
Algebra,  iy2  units 
Geometry,  Plane,  1  unit 
Geometry,  Solid,  y2  unit 
Trigonometry,  y2  unit 
History,  1  to  3  units 
French,  1  to  3  units 
German,  1  to  3  units 
Spanish,  1  to  3  units 
Latin,  Grammar,  1  unit 
Latin,  Caesar,  1  unit 
Latin,  Cicero,  1  unit 
Greek,  1  to  2  units 
Physical  Geography,  1  unit 


Physics,  y2  to  1  unit 
Chemistry,  y2  to  1  unit 
Botany,  y2  to  1  unit 
Agriculture,  1  unit 
Zoology,  y2  to  1  unit 
Physiology,  y2  to  1  unit 
Civil  Government,  y2  to  1  unit 
Bookkeeping  y2  to  1  unit 
Stenography  and  Typewriting, 

y2  to  1  unit 
Shopwork,  i/2  to  1  unit 
Music,  1  to  2  units 
Drawing,  freehand,  y2  to  1  unit 
Drawing,  mechanical,  y2  to  1 


Commercial  Geography,  1  unit         unit 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the  Audubon  Sugar 
School,  and  the  Law  School,  the  candidate  must  offer  fourteen 
units,  selected  from  the  above  list,  iy2  of  which  are  prescribed 
;is  follows:     English,  :',  units;  Algebra,  *\\/^  units;  Plane  Geom- 
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etry,  1  unit;  History,  1  unit;  a  modern  language,  1  unit.  For 
a  modern  language  Latin  or  Greek  may  be  substituted  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  the  Law  School. 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  fourteen  units 
selected  from  the  above  list  must  be  presented,  including: 
English,  3  units;  Algebra,  1%  units;  Plane  Geometry,  1  unit, 
and  History,  1  unit. 

CONDITIONED     AND     IRREGULAR     STUDENTS. 

Applicants  not  prepared  to  meet  the  full  admission  require- 
ment of  14  units  may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  degree  courses 
conditioned  in  not  more  than  three  units.  Conditions  must  be 
removed  during  the  first  year  or  during  the  summer  sessions 
before  and  after  the  first  regular  session.  A  student  will  not  be 
classed  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  conditions  are  removed.  Con- 
ditions in  specific  subjects  required  for  admission  may  be  ab- 
solved only  by  satisfactory  evidence  (certificate  or  examination), 
that  these  subjects  have  been  mastered.  Conditions  in  elective 
subjects  may  be  absolved  by  the  sacrifice  of  elementary  college 
courses.  College  courses  used  for  admission  credit  can  not  be 
credited  toward  a  degree. 

Irregular  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared  provided  they 
are  able  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  requirements — 11  units. 
An  irregular  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  by 
absolving  all  conditions  and  entering  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study.     An  irregular  student  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

SPECIAL     STUDENTS. 

An  applicant  who  can  not  meet  the  minimum  admission  re- 
quirements may  be  admitted  as  a  "special"  student  upon  the 
following  conditions :  He  must  be  over  the  legal  high  school  age ; 
he  must  give  evidence  by  examination  or  certificate  that  he  is 
prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  classes  in  which  he  desires  to 
register;  a  "special"  student  can  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree. As  a  general  rule,  no  one  under  21  years  of  age  will  be 
admitted  as  a  "special"  student.  A  "special"  student  may 
become  an  "irregular"  student  by  satisfying      the  minimum  re- 
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quirements  and  may  become  a  "regular"  student  by  satisfying 
the  full  admission  requirements  and  entering  upon  a  regular 
course  of  study. 

No  ' '  special ' '  student  will  be  received  into  the  Law  School. 

NATURE     AND     SCOPE     OF     PREPARATORY     WORK. 
Mathematics. 

Two  and  one-half  units. 

Algebra — One  and  one-half  units.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  equations  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  simple  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ;  the  theory  of  exponents ; 
combination  and  reduction  of  radicals  and  the  solution  of  radical 
equations. 

Plane  Geometry — One  unit.  There  must  be  shown  ability 
to  prove  the  ordinary  theorems,  to  demonstrate  simple  original 
theorems  and  to  solve  problems  relating  to  the  mensuration  of 
polygons  and  circles. 

English. 

Three  units. 
1.  Reading — One  and  one-half  units.  The  form  of  exami- 
nation will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each  of  the  several  topics  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — given  in  the 
examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  ease  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be  regarded 
as  )vs>  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English.  In 
preparation  Eor  this  part  of  the  examination,  it  is  important 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
rhetoric. 

The  books  prescribed   Cor  this  part  of  the  examination  are 

as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  The  Merchanl  <>r  Venice  and  Macbeth;  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  is  The  Spectator;  [rving's  I j i f e 
of  Goldsmith;  Coleridge's  The  Ancienl   Mariner;  Scott's  Ivan- 
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hoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Tennyson 's  Gareth  and  Lynette, 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

2.  Study  and  Practice — One  and  one-half  units.  This  part 
of  the  examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of 
the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject- 
matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar,  and  may  be  asked  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
work  belong. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  are: 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus, 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 
with  America;  Macaulay's  /Essay  on  Addison  and  Life  of 
Johnson. 

In  place  of  any  of  the  works  named  under  1  and  2,  the 
candidate  may  offer  equivalents  selected  from  the  literature  that 
is  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of 
Louisiana. 

Latin. 

One  to  three  units. 

1.  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Easy  Reading — One  unit. 
The  inflections ;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs;  structure  of  sentences 
in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional 
sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation 
into  easy  Latin  of  detached  sentences,  and  into  English  of  easy 
Latin  narrative.  The  work  of  this  first  year  is  measured  fairly 
by  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  or  equivalent,  and 
readings  from  Viri  Romae,  or  something  similar. 

2.  Cagsar — One  unit.  Any  four  books  on  the  Gallic  War, 
or  equivalent. 

3.  Cicero — One  unit.  Any  six  orations  from  the  following 
list,  or  equivalents :  The  four  orations  against  Catiline,  Archias, 
Marcellus,  Roscius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

A  thorough  study  of  Latin  Grammar,  as  in  Bennett's  Latin 
Grammar,  or  in  Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Latin  Grammar, 
and  of  Latin  prose  compositions,  as  in  D'Ooge's  Latin  Compo- 
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sition,  based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero,  or  in  Daniell's  New  Latin 
Composition,  should  accompany  the  reading  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  courses  2  (Caesar)  and 
3  (Cicero)  for  applicants  who  are  unable  to  offer  more  than 
one  unit  in  Latin;  but  for  admission  to  Freshman  Latin  the 
full  three  courses  are  required. 

I 

Greek. 

One  unit. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Easy  Reading — The  common 
forms,  idioms,  and  construction,  and  the  general  grammatical 
principles  of  Attic  Greek  prose.  Translation  into  Greek  or  de- 
tached sentences  and  into  English  of  easy  Greek  narrative.  The 
work  of  this  first  year  is  measured  fairly  by  Benner-Smyth's 
Beginners'  Greek  Book,  or  equivalent,  and  reading  from  Moss' 
First  Greek  Reader. 

For  applicants  who  have  had  no  Greek,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  this  first  year  course. 

French. 

One  to  three  units. 

1.  The  first  year's  work  in  French  should  include  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation  with  strict  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  frequent  written  and  spoken  exercises  in  the  use  of 
language,  translating  easy  English  sentences  into  French,  and 
writing  French  from  dictation;  reading  100  to  175  pages  of 
easy  prose. 

2.  The  second  year's  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
250  to  400  pages  of  prose,  constant  turning  of  English  into 
French,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  dictation,  with  con- 
tinued drill  in  grammar. 

3.  In  the  third  year  the  work  should  include  the  reading 
of  400  to  600  pages  of  more  difficult  French;  the  completion 
of  work  in  grammar;  writing  summaries,  paraphrases  in  French 
of  the  mailer  read. 

German. 

One  to  three  units. 
The  preparation,  year  by  year,  in  German  should  follow  the 
plan   outlined    for  \\\a  work  in   French.     The  required  reading 
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of  German  texts  should  be  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed in  French. 

Spanish. 

One  to  three  units. 

The  preparation  in  Spanish  should  follow  the  plan  outlined 
for  the  work  in  French.  The  amount  of  reading  prescribed 
should  be  about  the  same. 

Note. — Provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  instruction 
in  first  year  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

History. 

One  to  three  units. 
For  admission  to  the  University  one  unit  must  be  offered. 
This  must  be  one  of  the  four  courses  named  below.  In  addi- 
tion three  other  units  in  history  may  be  offered.  In  each  history 
course  a  standard  text  should  be  used  as  a  basis  of  instruction. 
This  should  be  mastered  through  careful  study,  with  recitations 
and  frequent  written  exercises  based  upon  the  text.  The  rela- 
tion between  history  and  geography  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
view  by  the  study  of  maps  in  the  text,  by  the  use  of  an  historical 
atlas  and  by  the  making  of  historical  maps.  The  professor  of 
history  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  will  send  specimen 
maps  to  teachers  who  desire  them.  In  addition  to  the  text  not 
less  than  300  pages  of  supplementary  reading  should  be  done  in 
each  course.  For  best  results  this  reading  should  consist  mainly 
of  short  biographies  of  noted  persons.  A  notebook  should  be 
kept  containing  written  exercises,  studies  of  the  lives  of  noted 
individuals,  maps,  extracts,  summaries,  etc.  The  divisions  of 
the  field  of  history,  with  recommended  texts  in  each,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  History  of  the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome,  to  Charle- 
magne. One  unit.  Texts :  Morey,  Botsford,  "West,  Wolfson,  or 
Myers. 

2.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  One  unit.  Texts :  West, 
Harding,  Bourne,  Munro  and  "Whitcomb,  or  Myers. 

3.  History  of  England.  One  unit.  Texts:  Wrong,  Terry, 
Cheyney,  Andrews,  Montgomery,  or  Coman  and  Kendall. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States.  One  unit.  Texts :  Waddy 
Thompson,  Adams  and  Trent,  Chambers,  or  Montgomery. 
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Civics. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
An  entrance  credit  of  one  unit  is  granted  for  high-school 
work  in  civics  requiring  one  year  for  completion,  and  acquaint- 
ing the  student  with  the  nature  and  forms  of  government,  the 
historical  development  of  the  American  federal  system,  the 
distribution  of  political  powers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
organization  and  operation  of  State  and  federal  governments. 

Botany. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  preparation  in  botany  should  include  a  study  of  the 
following  divisions  of  the  subject:  Anatomy  and  morphology; 
physiology,  ecology;  the  natural  history  of  the  plant  groups, 
and  classification.  Considerable  time  should  be  given  to  lab- 
oratory and  field  work,  and  records  of  the  work  be  kept  in  note- 
books, which  should  be  presented  at  the  entrance  examination. 

Zoology. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
Preparation  in  Zoology  should  include  a  careful  study  of 
the  following  divisions  of  the  subject:  General  life  history, 
habits,  and  economic  relations  of  animals  of  Louisiana;  classifi- 
cation into  phyla  and  chief  classes  with  a  discussion  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  group  and  sub-group ;  general  plan  of  struct- 
ure of  selected  types  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  and  the 
function  of  the  various  important  organ  systems;  and  the  very 
general  external  features  of  development  of  animals. 

Chemistry. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The    ]»r<|>;i ration    in    chemistry   should   include   laboratory 
work,  comprising  al    Least  40  exercises;  instruction  by  lecture 
and  demonstration;  and  study  of  a  standard  text.    The  lab- 
oratory  notebook  mnst  l»"  presented  for  inspection. 

Physics. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
work  in  physics  should  include  Hie  thorough  study 
of  ;i  good  text,  sapplemented  by  Lectures  and  demonstrations, 
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and  by  individual  laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  40  exer- 
cises, the  results  of  which  should  be  tabulated  in  a  notebook  and 
presented  at  the  entrance  examination. 

Bookkeeping. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
Theory  and  practice  involved  in  the  historical  entry,  jour- 
nalizing, special  columns,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  customs 
and  laws  governing  invoices,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  re- 
ceipts, etc.  Applicant  must  be  prepared  to  write  out  any  of 
the  forms  involved  in  above  requirement. 

Stenography. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  ability  to  write  from  dictation  at  the  rate  of  forty 
words  a  minute,  and  to  transcribe  same  on  the  typewriter  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute.     Spelling  and  punctuation 
must  be  up  to  a  grade  of  ninety. 

Physical    and    Commercial    Geography. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  accepted  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  planetary 
movements  of  the  earth;   the  earth's  crust  and  the  processes 
by  which  the  surface  is  shaped;  the  distribution  of  minerals; 
conditions  of  life  and  its  distribution. 

Freehand    Drawing. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 

Sketching  simple  foliage  and  vegetable  forms,  simple  geo- 
metrical solids,  singly,  and  in  groups.     One-half  unit. 

Sketching  complex  geometrical  solids,  and  objects  such  as 
a  table,  chair,  basket  or  bucket  singly  or  grouped,  with  the 
lines  correctly  accented.     One-half  unit. 

Mechanical    Drawing. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
Plain  lettering,  line  exercises,  tracing;  selected  geometric 
construction;   finished   drawings.     The   student   is   expected  to 
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understand  the  proper  care  and  use  of  instruments.  His  work, 
with  his  teacher's  certificate,  should  be  presented  when  applying 
for  entrance. 

Shopwork. 

One  to  three  units. 
Under  the  heading  of  shopwork  are  included  the  following 
subjects:  Woodwork,  forging,  and  machine  work.  Proficient 
training  in  these  subjects  will  be  credited  according  to  the 
time  they  are  systematically  followed,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation.  The  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  usual  shopwork  process  and  methods 
of  work,  and  the  properties  of  the  materials  commonly  used 
in  construction. 

Music. 

One  to  two  units. 

Musical  Appreciation — A  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
pal musical  form — song,  classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  move- 
ments) and  symphony — and  of  their  historical  development; 
an  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  great  composers,  and  with 
their  compositions.     One  unit. 

Harmony — The  ability  to  harmonize  a  simple  soprano  of 
not  fewer  than  eight  measures  in  four  vocal  parts,  involving 
in  major  or  minor  modes,  diatonic  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  next  related  keys;  the 
ability  to  analyze  (by  indicating  the  keys,  the  chords,  and  the 
various  non-harmonic  tones  employed)  a  simple  piece  of  music 
involving  altered  chords,  passing  tones,  suspensions,  appogia- 
turas  and  pedal  point.     One  unit. 

APPROVED     HIGH     SCHOOLS     IN     THE     STATE 
OF    LOUISIANA. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  that  are  rec- 
zed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.     The  State  course  of 
study,  ;is  pursued  by  these  schools,  is  valued  at  Fourteen  units 
and  meeta  the  <n  t  j;i  n<r-  requirements  of  the  University. 
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Name  of  School.  Principal 

1.  Abbeville L.  A.  Law. 

2.  Alexandria S.   M.   Bramt. 

3.  Amite W.  J.  Dunn, 

4.  Arcadia D.  G.  Lunsf  ord. 

5.  Athens H.   P.   Phillips. 

6.  Bastrop L.  H.  Denman. 

7.  Baton  Rouge C.  M.  Hughes. 

8.  Baywood CD.  Pierce. 

9.  Bellevue  (Leesville  P.  O.) J.  L.  Lucas. 

10.  Benton L.  N.  Bush. 

11.  Bernice W.   H.   Bright. 

12.  Bienville R.  E.  Bright. 

13.  Boyce L.  S.  Rugg. 

14.  Breaux  Bridge J.  C.  Rice. 

15.  Brusly L.  V.  Pourciau. 

16.  Bunkie L.  L.  Perrault. 

17.  Campti E.  B.  Sellers. 

18.  Central  (Monterey  P.  O.) M.  C.  Taylor. 

19.  Cheneyville S.  R.  Cummins. 

20.  Clinton Jno.  E.  Coxe. 

21.  Colfax J.  L.  Liggin. 

22.  Columbia W.  H.  Bynum. 

23.  Coushatta J.  W.  Faulk. 

24.  Crowley W.  M.  Shaw. 

25.  Denham  Springs B.  W.  Hensley. 

26.  De  Bidder Ward  Anderson. 

27.  Dodson C.   B.  Griffis. 

28.  Donaldsonville R.  S.  Vickers. 

29.  Dutchtown L.  V.  Gremillion. 

30.  Eros J.   L.  Hutcheson. 

31.  Eunice P.  H.  Griffith. 

32.  Evergreen. William   Freshwater. 

33.  Farmerville Freeman   Galbraith. 

34.  Franklin Charles  Gott. 

35.  Franklinton J.  G.  Chapman. 

36.  Gibsland A.  W.  Breeden. 

37.  Grand  Cane Thos.  L.  Edwards. 

38.  Grand  Prairie  (Cataro  P.  O.) J.  N.  Anglin. 

39.  Gretna J.   C.   Ellis. 

40.  Gueydan J.  R.  McKee. 

41.  Hammond A.  J.  Caldwell. 

42.  Harrisonburg J.  H.  McCollister. 

43.  Haughton B.  N.  Lowry. 

44.  Haynesville P.  H.  Wisman. 

45.  Hornbeck L.  N.  Smith. 

46.  Houma A.  E.  Phillips. 

47.  Independence E.  C.  Peters. 

48.  Iota A.  V.  Smith. 

49.  Jackson H.  J.  Smith. 

50.  Jeanerette L.  R.  Tilly. 

51.  Jena H.  R.  McCullough. 

52.  Jennings J.   L.  Anderson. 

53.  Lake  Arthur E.  A.  Crowell. 

54.  Lake    Charles E.  S.  Jenkins. 

55    Lake   Providence G.  A.  Dutton. 

56.  Lecompte W.  N.  Bingham. 

57.  Leesville E.  F.  Dummier. 
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Name  of  School.  Principal. 

58.  Logansport C.  C.  Payne. 

59.  Longstreet W.   Strother. 

60.  Lutcher R.  P.  Lowry. 

61.  Mansfield P.  C.  Fair. 

62.  Mansura W.  S.  Edwards. 

63.  Many W.  C.  Roaten. 

64.  Marion Paul  Weiss. 

65.  Marksville J.   M.  Barham. 

66.  Marthaville T.  L.  Storey. 

67.  Melville H.  W.  Phipps. 

68.  Merryville J.  Van  Sant. 

69.  Minden J.  B.   Snell. 

70.  Monroe Jack  Hayes. 

7 1.  Morgan  City C.  E.  Carnes. 

72.  Napoleonville C.  J.  O'Farrell. 

73.  New   Iberia L.  A.  Walet. 

74.  Oakdale Floyd  Hamilton. 

75    Oak  Grove  (Hope  Villa  P.  O.) J.  C.  Blanchard. 

76.  Opelousas W.  B.  Prescott. 

77.  Patterson P.  C.  Rogers. 

78.  Pelican B.  S.  Phillips. 

79.  Plain  Dealing R.  W.   Eggleston. 

80.  Pleasant   Hill J.  C.  Whitescarver. 

81.  Rayville E.  E.  Keebler. 

82.  Robeline J.  P.  Wagner. 

83.  Shreveport G.  C.  Huckaby. 

84.  Slidell C.  E.  Hooper. 

85.  Spring   Hill W.  B.   Smith. 

86.  Stonewall R.  J.  Edwards. 

87.  St.  Francisville O.  H.  Briedenbach. 

88.  St.  Joseph W.  C.  Jordan. 

89.  St.  Martinville F.  O.  Chavez. 

90.  Tallulah J.  R.   Linton. 

91.  Verda J.  M.  Johnson. 

92.  Vidalia R.  S.  Crichlow. 

93.  Vidrine J.  G.  Plauche. 

94.  Ville    Platte Y.  L.  Fontenot. 

95.  Vinton C.  E.  Laborde. 

96.  Wallace   (Mineral  P.  O.) H.  C  Rogers. 

97.  Washington W.  C.  Perrault. 

98.  Winnfield W.  J.  Avery. 

99.  Welsh W.  P.  Arnette. 

100.  Winnsboro S.  N.  Chennault. 

Graduates  of  other  high  schools  and  academies  (public  and 
private)  will  be  admitted  on  their  diplomas  accompanied  by 
certificates  covering  their  entire  courses  of  study.  They  will 
be  given  admission  credit  for  the  high-school  subjects  that  they 
have  pursued  and  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University, 

EXAMINATIONS. 

urinations  of  applicants  for  entrance  and  of  students 
who  have  deficiencies  t(>  make  up  will  he  held  on  the  first  Tour 
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days  of  the  session;  and  any  such  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
then,  or  the  student  must  take  the  deficient  study  again  in 
class,  unless  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  substitute  another 
subject  of  the  same  or  lower  grade.  If  a  former  student  who 
has  any  deficient  study  behind  him  returns  after  the  regular 
opening,  he  must  make  good  such  deficiency  in  the  first  two 
days  after  his  return  or  take  the  deficient  study  «gain  in  class. 

Deficiencies  in  the  studies  prescribed  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  Teachers  College  must  be  made  up;  for 
these  no  substitutes  are  permitted. 

A  student  reporting  for  examination  in  any  subject  at  a 
time  other  than  that  set  in  the  regular  schedule  of  examinations 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  the  examination  in  each 
subject,  but  the  total  fees  for  a  number  of  examinations  taken 
together  will  not  exceed  five  dollars.  This  rule  applies  to  en- 
trance examinations  as  well  as  to  examinations  for  conditions 
or  promotion. 

REGISTRATION. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  registration.  This  is 
remitted  to  all  students  who  register  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  session. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  is  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  has  completed  a  four-year  course  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  Teachers  College.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  has  completed  one  of  the  four  or  five-year  courses  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  the 
course  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  three-year  course  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  con- 
ferred. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  (B.  C.  L.)  may 
be  conferred,  after  completion  of  the  three-year  course,  upon  a 
student  who  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Sciences,  pro- 
vided he  has  shown  the  working  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French 
necessary  to  civil  law  specialization. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  or  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Sciences  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  after  the  completion  of 
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one  year's  graduate  study.  The  degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer 
(M.  E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.), 
and  Electrical  Engineer  (E.  E.)  are  granted  after  two  years 
of  graduate  study  in  mechanical,  civil,  chemical,  and  electrical 
engineering,  respectively.  In  all  cases  candidates  for  degrees 
must  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

THESIS. 

Every  candidate  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  is  required  to 
write  an  original  thesis,  which  must  deal  with  some  principal 
subject  of  study  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing.  The  theme  of  this 
thesis  must  be  selected  within  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  both  theme  and  matter  must  be  approved  and  accept- 
ed by  the  professor  teaching  said  subject  of  study.  The  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  by  the  first  of  May, 
and  to  the  professor  of  English,  in  final  form,  by  the  tenth  of 
May. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  is  military,  and  is  designed 
to  train  the  student  in  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  punctuality ; 
to  develop  in  him  self-control — that  mastery  of  all  his  powers, 
mental,  moral  and  physical — which  conduces  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  life;  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  honor, 
and  devotion  to  duty  underlying  the  upright,  manly,  Christian 
character. 

Under  the  military  system  the  aim  is  to  exercise  such  con- 
trol over  the  students  at  all  times  as  will  enable  them  to  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
University  for  their  development  in  all  right  directions. 

A  very  common  error  is  to  think  that  under  the  military 
system  academic  work  is  sacrificed  to  drills  and  discipline. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  time  is  given  for  study  as  in  non- 
military  schools;  and,  owing  to  the  greater  regularity  of  life, 
the  better  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  and  physical  culture, 
and  the  removal  of  distracting  influences,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  effect  greater  and  more  Lasting  results. 

Budents   boarding  in   barracks  arc   not  allowed   lo  leave   the 

grounds  a1  any  time  except  upon  permit  issued  in  regular  order. 
At  oighl  they  are  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  for  the  purpose 
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of  study,  except  when  absent  on  duty  or  by  special  permission. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  visit  objectionable  places  of  resort. 

The  having  of  edibles  in  quarters;  keeping  unauthorized 
arms,  or  deadly  weapons  in  possession;  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind;  playing  cards  or  other  games  of  chance; 
having  in  possession  intoxicants',  cards,  or  other  materials  used 
in  games  of  chance,  or  bringing  them,  or  causing  them  to  be 
brought,  within  cadet  limits;  and  hazing  in  all  its  forms,  are 
positively  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  University, 
Parents  and  guardians  are  cautioned  against  sending  any  of  the 
above-named  contraband  articles  to  their  sons  or  wards,  as  they 
are  subject  to  confiscation  and  are  likely  to  bring  punishment 
and  possibly  disgrace  upon  the  offending  student. 

Except  in  extreme  cases  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  resign 
during  the  last  thirty  days  of  either  term,  nor  will  his  resigna- 
tion be  accepted  at  any  time  if  he  has  more  than  90  demerits,  or 
is  charged  with  a  serious  offense. 

All  students,  whether  boarding  in  or  out  of  the  University, 
are  required  to  conduct  themselves,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
in  such  manner  as  to  bring  no  discredit  on  themselves,  or  on  the 
institution. 

Continual  failure  in  study,  or  habitual  neglect  of  academic 
or  military  duties,  or  general  pernicious  influence  upon  other 
students,  may  at  any  time,  after  due  notice  to  the  parent  or 
guardian,  cause  the  enforced  withdrawal  of  a  student,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

No  degree  or  certificate  will  be  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  is  in  arrears  for  any  University  dues,  and  the  contracting 
of  debts  elsewhere  is  forbidden. 

The  authority  of  a  parent  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  University  by  detaining  or  excusing  the  student  from  any 
duty  cannot  be  recognized. 

When  any  student  receives  100  demerits  during  any  one 
term,  he  is  dismissed. 

A  student  who  overstays  his  leave  of  absence,  or  is  absent 
from  the  University,  will  not  be  continued  on  the  rolls  longer 
than  one  week,  unless  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  within 
that  time. 
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Every  student,  upon  matriculating  at  the  University,  as- 
sumes an  obligation  to  take  good  care  of  all  property  provided 
by  the  University  for  his  use;  to  obey  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  emanating  from  proper  authority,  and  to  discharge 
his  duties  with  regularity,  fidelity  and  honor. 

Each  student  boarding  in  barracks  requires  two  uniforms  for 
his  first  year  (one  heavy  weight,  costing  $14.50,  and  one  light 
weight,  costing  $10.90),  and  one  for  each  year  thereafter.  He 
will  also  require  a  gray  flannel  shirt,  campaign  hat,  and  pair 
of  canvas  leggings  for  use  at  drills.  The  total  cost  of  these  is 
about  $3.75. 

Each  town  student  attending  drills  is  required  to  have  at 
all  times  one  uniform  in  good  condition,  the  same  to  be  worn 
only  while  actually  performing  military  duty. 

No  uniforms  will  be  allowed  to  be  worn  that  are  not  made 
by  the  regular  uniform  contractors. 

The  wearing  of  civilian  clothing  by  students  living  in  bar- 
racks is  allowed  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  par- 
ents are  urged  to  limit  the  supply  of  students '  civilian  clothing  to 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  use  in  traveling  between 
his  home  and  the  University. 

PHYSICAL     TRAINING. 

The  physical  training  of  youth  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  of  equal  educational  importance  with  the  mental,  and  the 
military  drills  at  the  University  have  been  regulated  to  meet 
this  want. 

The  college  graduate  has  severe  demands  made  upon  his 
physical  as  well  as  his  mental  qualifications,  and  those  graduates 
who  aeglecl  proper  physical  exercise  often  have  weak  heart 
action  and  flaccid  muscles,  and  through  weak  lungs  are  often 
liable  to  pulmonary  diseases.  Students  urged  on  toward  scho- 
Lastic  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  by  their  own  desire  or  by  the  ambitious 
desires  ol  their  parents,  too  often  neglect  physical  exercise  under 
the  mistaken  idea  thai  time  taken  Prom  study  for  drill  or  athletic 
sporl  is  wasted. 

Ii  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage  and  Poster 

clean  college  athletics.    All   accessary  safeguards  arc  thrown 

■  J  the  games  to  keep  out  every  element  of  brutality  and 
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professional  sport,  and  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the 
class-work  of  the  students.  Students  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
games  for  which  they  are  physically  fitted,  and  to  take  part  in 
intercollegiate  contests,  unless  positively  forbidden  by  their 
parents  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

YOUNG     MEN'S     CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  is  wholly  nonsectarian.  Its  object  is  to 
bring  the  students  together  in  healthful  social  intercourse,  to 
surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  refinement, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  happier  and  more  useful  life,  and  thus 
to  fit  each  student  to  become  a  centre  of  moral  and  religious 
influence. 

A  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  now  located  at  the  University.  Mr.  F.  M.  Long,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  has  been  filling 
this  office  with  great  success  during  the  last  two  years. 

FRATERNITIES. 

There  are  five  fraternities  and  one  sorority  in  the  Uni- 
versity— Kappa  Sigma,  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Kappa  Delta.  All  the  fraterni- 
ties have  comfortable  homes. 

THE    CRAWFORD    H.    ELLIS    TRAVEL     SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  travel  scholarship  is  offered  by  President  Crawford  H.  Ellis 
of  the  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  of  New  Orleans.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  male 
students  in  the  second  and  third  year  Spanish  classes  whose 
mother  tongue  is  English.  It  is  awarded  to  the  applicant  who 
has  the  best  record  as  a  student  in  Spanish  and  who  has,  in 
addition,  satisfactorily  complied  with  the  special  conditions  of 
the  contest  as  announced  annually  by  the  Department  of  Spanish. 
Upon  the  nomination  of  the  professor  of  Spanish,  approved  by 
the  President  of  the  University,  the  successful  candidate  is  given 
passage  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  to  any  ports 
in  Central  America  and  in  addition  $100.00  for  expenses.  The 
successful  candidate  is  expected  to  enter  upon  and  complete  his 
travel  between  June  1  and  September  15  following  the  award. 
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Details  in  regard  to  this  scholarship  may  be  obtained  from  Pro- 
fessor Charles  P.  Harrington  of  the  Department  of  Spanish. 

AWARDS     AND     HONORS. 

The  Alumni  Award,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
is  given  to  the  cadet  of  the  military  corps,  in  one  of  the  regular 
courses  in  the  Academic  Department,  whose  general  standing  in 
study  and  deportment  is  highest. 

The  Faculty  Medal,  founded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  whose 
combined  average  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  highest, 
provided  this  average  is  above  85  per  cent. 

The  Garig  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  William  Garig,  of  Baton 
Kouge,  is  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  in  the  debating 
contest  between  the  literary  societies  at  Commencement. 

The  Lee  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  J.  G.  Lee,  of  Calhoun, 
is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
shown  greatest  proficiency  in  the  Agricultural  course. 

The  Bryan  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  presents  the  best 
original  essay  on  the  science  of  government. 

The  Fourrier  Medal,  founded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fourrier,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  music,  and  the  most  faithful  performance 
of  duty  as  a  member  of  the  cadet  band. 

The  Athletic  Medal,  founded  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  awarded  to  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  record 
in  the  annual  track  meets. 

The  Elam  prize,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  "W.  Elam,  of 
Mansfield,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  the  Department  of  Mod- 
ern Languages.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  every  alternate 
year  under  s|><-ri;il  regulations  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.     Ii  amounts  to  sixty  dollars. 

The  Sigma  [ota  fraternity  of  the  University  offers  a  gold 
medal,  to  be  awarded  to  thai  one  of  the  non-Spanish  speaking 
students  who  has  attained  the  highest  standing  in  two  years  of 
required  Spanish  (Spanish  1-4). 

A  medal  is  offered  by  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
for  excellence  in  * 'ommercial  work. 
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A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  drilled  individual  in 
the  cadet  corps. 

No  prize  is  awarded  unless  the  successful  competitor  reaches 
a  standard  of  excellence  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

WINNERS     OF     PRIZES,     1912. 
Faculty    Medal. 

Alde  Campbell  Fridge,  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Alumni    Award. 

Ralph  Elliott  Lewis,  Acadia. 

Athletic    Medal. 

Ralph  Elliott  Lewis,  Acadia. 

Spanish     Prize. 

Leon  Stansbury,  St.  Mary. 

Lee    Medal. 

Ruby  Clifton  Callaway,  Lincoln. 

Garig     Medal. 

Felix  Dabadie,  Pointe  Coupee. 

Fourrier    Medal. 

Otto  Leon  Freeman,  Rapides. 

Bryan     Medal. 

Clinton  Sayes,  Avoyelles. 

Typewriting     Medal. 

"William  Lockwood  Freeland,  Tangipahoa. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students  may  obtain  their  text-books  from  the  Book  and 
Stationery  Room  of  the  University,  which  is  managed  by  one  of 
the  professors.  The  price  paid  for  books  is  the  publisher's  mail- 
ing price.     The  surplus,  if  any,  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the 
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library.  Students  do  not  deposit  funds  for  this  purpose  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Univeristy,  but  must  pay  cash  for  all  books 
and  stationery  purchased  from  the  book-store.  The  text-books 
for  the  session  cost  from  $10  upward,  but  students  may  buy 
second-hand  books  for  less. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  academic  exercises  of  the  University  are  suspended  for 
one  day  at  Thanksgiving,  for  about  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and 
for  three  days  (Thursday  evening  to  Monday  morning)  at 
Easter;  but  students  who  remain  at  the  University  must  con- 
form to  the  military  discipline.  In  addition  to  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  furloughs,  a  student  may,  for  sufficient  reason,  be 
granted  one  short  leave  of  absence  (usually  from  Friday  evening 
to  Monday  morning)  during  each  term;  but  parents  are  advised 
not  to  ask  for  furloughs  for  their  sons  except  during  the  stated 
holidays.  Furloughs  covering  absence  from  class  will  be  granted 
only  in  cases  of  pressing  emergency  or  urgent  necessity.  In 
genera],  no  student  will  be  granted  more  than  four  furloughs 
during  the  session. 

SESSION. 

The  annual  session  opens  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  closes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  The  session 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  session  of  1913-1914  will  begin 
September  17,  1913,  and  end  June  1,  1914.  The  second  term 
will  begin  Monday,  January  26,  1914. 

Students  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session, 
but  are  advised  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Parents  are  requested  to  instruct  their  sons  to  report  for 
duty  at  the  University  as  soon  as  they  reach  Baton  Rouge.  A 
fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  registration.  This  is  remitted 
to  students  who  register  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  session. 

REPORTS  TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

That  ]>;i )<-n  1  s  may  be  kept  Cully  ndvised  regular  reports 
of  the  progress  and  deportment  of  students  are  made  to  the 
I'l*   ident,  and  by  him  to  parents/.     For  the  l<Yeslim;m  Class  and 

the  School  of  Agriculture  monthly   reports  are  sent  out;   For  the 
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higher  classes,  reports  are  sent  out  only  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  For  beneficiary  cadets  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  police 
juries  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  work  of  the  student  is  graded  on  a  percentage  basis. 
A  mark  of  75  or  over  in  any  subject  means  that  the  student's 
progress  in  that  subject  is  satisfactory;  a  mark  below  75  means 
failure,  or  deficiency. 

BENEFICIARY     CADETS. 

The  General  Assembly,  by  Act  No.  100  of  1886,  has  empow- 
ered the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  to  send  one  cadet 
from  each  parish,  and  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans  to  send 
one  cadet  from  each  representative  ward  of  the  city,  to  be 
maintained,  wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expese  of  the  parishes  or 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  provided  the  annual  expense  per  cadet 
to  parish  or  city  does  not  exceed  $250. 

These  beneficiaries  are  to  "be  selected  from  the  number  of 
those  residents  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  whole 
of  their  necessary  expenses  of  maintenance  and  support"  at  the 
University. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  police  juries  and 
the  city  council  of  New  Orleans  are  empowered  to  appropriate 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than  $250  for  the 
expenses  of  each  beneficiary  cadet.  Expenses  at  the  University 
have  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  beneficiary  law  was  enacted 
in  1886. 

Police  juries  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  act  are 
advised  to  appropriate  such  sum  as  they  deem  proper  for  the 
purpose;  then  either  to  select  the  beneficiary  from  the  most 
advanced  and  meritorious  pupils  of  the  parish  high  school,  or 
to  appoint  a  board  of  examiners  to  make  the  selection  by  com- 
petitive examination. 

Beneficiary  cadets  must  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses 
of  study,  and  must  board  and  lodge  at  the  University. 

SOCIETY     OF     THE     ALUMNI. 

The  society  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
and  other  old  students  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  admitted 
to  membership   from  the  number   of  those   who   attended   the 
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University  one  session,  were  not  dishonorably  discharged,  and 
have  since  led  useful  and  creditable  lives.  The  Alumni  meet 
annually  at  the  University  during  the  last  week  of  the  session, 
and  their  exercises  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  commence- 
ment. Among  them  are  many  men  who  have  achieved  great 
success  and  risen  to  high  rank  in  their  respective  callings;  and 
their  annual  reunions  at  the  University  are  fruitful  in  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  are  as  follows : 

R.  G.  Pleasant President    New  Orleans 

R.  M.  Stewart First  Vice-President 

A.  L.  Ponder Second  Vice-President 

A.  T.  Prescott Secretary-Treasurer    Baton  Rouge 

•J.  F.  Broussard Historian  and  Asst.  Sec Baton  Rouge 

PUBLICATIONS. 

"The  Reveille,"  a  college  paper  edited  by  students,  is  pub- 
lished weekly.  It  is  of  value  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  conducting  it  to  keep  abreast  with  current 
literature,  and  as  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  student 
body  of  our  country.    It  has  accomplished  much  good. 

The  "Gumbo"  is  a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  students  and 
published  annually.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  gives  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  student  life  at  the  University. 

"The  Demeter"  is  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Agricultural  and  Sugar  Courses,  and  is  designed 
to  be  the  official  journal  for  the  scientific  and  agricultural  work 
of  the  University. 

"The  Louisiana  State  University  Quarerly,"  issued  quar- 
terly daring  the  session,  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
and  by  representatives  of  the  Society  of  the  Alumni,  and  is 
devoted  to  alumni  affairs  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests  of 
tie'  ( rniversity. 

The  "  Y.  M.  (!.  A.  Eandbook,"  issued  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  contains  much  valuable  information,  especially  for  new 
cadets. 

THE      L.     S.      U.     CADET      BAND. 

Tie-  Cadel  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  B. 
Clarke,  baa  reached  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.     M.  is  a  vol- 
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untary  organization,  but  after  a  cadet  has  been  a  member  of 
it  for  two  weeks  he  cannot  withdraw  without  the  consent  of 
the  University  authorities.  The  instruments  are  supplied  by  the 
University,  unless  the  cadet  prefers  to  own  the  instrument  he 
uses.  Every  member  of  the  band  is  charged  a  fee  of  $4.50  per 
term  for  musical  instruction.  The  fee  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer,  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Special  instruction  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  may  be 
secured  from  private  teachers  in  Baton  Rouge. 

RELIGIOUS     SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  at  the  University  every  other 
morning  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Sunday  every  cadet 
is  required  to  attend  the  church  of  his  choice,  unless  excused 
by  special  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  town  and  to  become  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  University. 

Persistent  effort  is  made  to  throw  around  the  University 
an  atmosphere  of  enlightened  Christian  morality  and  to  imbue 
its  students  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  living. 

CARE     OF     THE     SICK. 

The  hospital,  built  especially  for  the  purpose,  is  supplied 
with  modern  conveniences  and  comforts  for  the  sick. 

The  surgeon  is  present  every  day  at  stated  hours  to  examine 
and  prescribe  for  those  who  may  be  sick.  He  also  visits  the 
University  whenever  called.  He  is  assisted  by  a  resident  trained 
nurse  and  several  assistants,  and  other  expert  nurses  are  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  serious  illness.  Frequent  inspections  of  the 
hospital  are  made  by  the  President  and  the  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

STUDENT     ORGANIZATIONS. 

Literary  and  debating  societies  are  encouraged  as  valuable 
aids  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  class-room,  and  students  are 
urged  to  join  them.  There  are  a  number  of  such  organizations 
in  the  University  devoted  to  purely  literary  matters,  as  well  as 
several  clubs  for  the  study  of  current  science. 
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EXPENSES. 


Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  Louisiana;  but  every 
student  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Louisiana  is  charged  an 
annual  tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars  ($60),  payable  $30  per  term 
in  advance. 

Every  student  is  charged  a  matriculation  or  incidental  fee 
of  $5  per  session,  and  a  registration  fee  of  $2  per  session;  but 
the  registration  fee  is  remitted  for  all  students  who  register 
during  the  first  three  days  of  the  session. 

Students  may  board  either  at  the  University  or  in  the  town. 
Those  who  board  at  the  University  must  be  regular  cadets,  sub- 
ject to  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, unless  excused  for  special  reasons.  Those  who  board  in 
the  town  will  be  subject  only  to  such  regulations  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  good  con- 
duct ;  but  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  residents  of  the 
United  States,  they  may  be  required  to  take  the  military  drill 
during  their  first  two  or  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Board 
in  the  town  costs  him  from  $15  to  $30  per  month. 

Students  who  board  at  the  University  are  provided  with 
comfortable  rooms  without  cost,  and  are  charged  for  board  $11, 
for  washing  $1.50,  and  for  furniture  rent,  fuel,  lights,  water 
and  servants'  hire  $2  per  month  of  four  weeks.  The  bedroom 
furniture  is  supplied  by  the  University,  but  every  student  who 
boards  at  the  University  must  provide  himself  with  four  sheets 
and  two  blankets  for  single  bed,  one  pillow,  four  pillow-siips, 
towels,  tooth-brush  mug  and  toilet  articles. 

Every  student  who  boards  at  the  University  is  required  to 
pay  a  surgeon's  fee  of  $5,  and  a  medicine  and  hospital  fee  of 
$5  per  session,  which  entitle  him  to  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  sickness.  In  cases  of  serious 
sickness  requiring  extra  service  or  expense,  an  additional  charge 
is  made  to  cover  the  extra  cost. 

Thus,  it  will  1)0  seen  that  the  total  expenses  for  maintenance 
per  session  are : 

Board,  cashing,  and  other  living  expenses $130.50 

Burgeon  a  fee  and  medicine  and  hospital  fee 10.00 

Matriculal  ion  or  incidental  fee 5.00 

Total    $145.50 
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Deposits  must  be  made  with  R.  P.  Swire,  Treasurer,  on 
entrance,  as  follows : 

Board,  etc.,  twelve  weeks  in  advance $43.50 

Surgeon  's  fee  and  medicine  and  hospital  fee 10.00 

Matriculation  or  incidental  fee 5.00 

First  deposit  for  maintenance $58.50 

To  this  should  be  added  a  deposit  on  entrance  of  $14.50 
for  one  suit  of  uniform  clothing,  and  $3.75  for  one  suit  of  field 
uniform,  making  a  total  deposit  on  entrance  of  $76.75,  not  in- 
cluding laboratory  fees,  which  vary  from  nothing  to  about  $25 
per  session,  according  to  class  and  course  of  study.  The  balance 
of  $87  for  board  is  payable  in  two  installments  of  $43.50  each  at 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  twelve  weeks  of  the  session. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  band  fee  of  $4.50  per  term  for 
members  of  the  Cadet  Band,  and  the  tuition  fee  of  $30  per  term 
for  students  who  do  not  live  in  Louisiana,  both  payable  in 
advance. 

Students  who  occupy  rooms  at  the  University  but  take  their 
meals  in  the  town  must  pay  the  surgeon's  and  hospital  fees, 
amounting  to  $10  a  year,  and  a  charge  of  $2.50  a  month  for  room 
rent,  furniture,  fuel,  lights,  etc. 

Town  students  may  make  use  of  the  University  hospital  by 
paying  the  surgeon's  and  hospital  fees  ($10)  on  entrance  (as 
those  living  at  the  University  are  required  to  do)  and  a  charge 
of  one  dollar  ($1)  per  day  for  board,  etc.,  while  in  the  hospital. 
If  they  enter  the  hospital  without  having  paid  the  surgeon's 
and  hospital  fees  on  entrance,  they  will  be  charged  the  usual 
physician's  rates  for  attendance,  medicines,  etc. 

Every  student  must  be  provided  with  the  required  text- 
books at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  They  may  be  purchased 
for  cash  at  the  University  Book  Store,  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$10  per  session. 

Every  cadet  should  supply  himself  with  a  good  mackintosh 
of  dark-blue  color.  This  may  take  the  place  of  an  overcoat,  and 
can  be  purchased  in  Baton  Rouge  for  about  $4. 

An  examination  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  every  examination 
taken  at  a  time  other  than  that  set  down  in  the  regular  schedule 
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of  examinations ;  but  the  total  fees  for  a  number  of  examinations 
taken  together  will  not  exceed  $5. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  the 
Bachelor's  or  the  Master's  degree.  It  must  be  paid  at  least  ten 
days  before  Commencement. 

For  drawing  instruments  and  materials  the  student  enter- 
ing the  School  of  Agriculture  should  deposit  $9.50,  the  engineer- 
ing courses  $12.00.  One  set  of  instruments  is  sufficient  for  the 
whole  course.  Each  student  in  botany  is  required  to  purchase  a 
set  of  instruments.  This  can  be  obtained  at  the  University  Book 
Store  for  $1.50.     One  set  is  sufficient  for  all  courses. 

LABORATORY     FEES. 

The  following  sums  are  charged  for  the  laboratory  work 
indicated,  and  are  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material 
actually  consumed  by  the  student.  These  fees  must  be  paid 
before  beginning  the  laboratory  work : 

Agronomy  4,  $2.50;  14,  $1.50;  1-a  and  2,  50c  each;  3,  $2.00; 
11,  12,  and  13,  $1.00  each. 

Animal  Industry  7,  $2.50. 

Botanical  Laboratory,  1,  2,  11,  12,  23,  and  24,  $2.00  each; 
Botany  5  and  6,  $3.00  each ;  Botany  7  and  8,  $5.00  each ;  Botany 
3-4,  $4.00  eacli ;  Botany  13  to  22,  $5.00  each  for  four  hours  of 
laboratory  work  a  week  and  $1.00  extra  for  each  additional  hour. 

Bookkeeping  1  and  2,  $3.00 ;  3  and  4,  $3.00 ;  5  and  6,  $3.00 ; 
Advanced  Bookkeeping  1  and  2,  $3.00;  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing 1,  $1.50;  2  and  3,  $3.00;  Special  Typewriting,  $1.50 
8  term;  Special  Bookkeeping,  $1.50  a  term. 

Chemical  Laboratory  1  and  2,  $10.00;  Chemical  Laboratory 
5-6,  7-8,  11-12,  $10.00  for  six  hours  or  $15.00  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours. 

Electrical  Engineering  1,  2  and  12,  $2.50  each;  5  and  6, 
Mechanical  course,  $2.50;  Electrical  Engineering  course,  $7.50. 

Mechanic  Arts  1  and  2,  $5.00;  3  and  4,  $8.00;  5  and  6, 
$8.00;  7  and  8,  $10.00;  B,  $2.50;  C,  $5.00. 

MechanicaJ  Engineering  7  and  8,  $3.00;  9-10,  $5.00;  25-26, 
00;  27  28,  $3.00. 

Physics  Laboratory  3  and  1,  $2.50  each;  7  and  8,  $2.50 
each. 
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Soils  and  Fertilizers  C,  $1.50. 

Zoology  1-2,  $5.00;  5-6,  $5.00;  7-8,  $10.00;  9-10,  $10.00; 
11-12,  $5.00;  13-14,  $5.00. 

Dairying  C,  $1.00. 
Text-books  and  uniforms  must  be  paid  for  when  ordered. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  deposits  made  for  board  and 
uniforms  are  returned  when  the  cadet  leaves  the  University. 

The  matriculation  or  incidental  fee  is  not  returnable  under 
any  circumstances. 

The  surgeon's  fee,  medicine  and  hospital  fee,  laboratory 
fees,  and  tuition  fees  are  not  returnable  after  two  weeks,  but  a 
student  entering  the  second  term  of  the  session  is  charged 
only  one-half  of  the  sessional  fees.  No  deduction  is  made  for 
board  on  account  of  absence  unless  the  absence  is  caused  by 
sickness  and  is  longer  than  two  weeks. 

All  amounts,  including  charges  for  board,  uniform,  sur- 
geon's fees,  laboratory  fees,  etc.,  must  be  paid  directly  to  R.  P. 
Swire,  Treasurer,  and  parents  and  guardians,  in  remitting 
money,  should  invariably  send  it  to  this  officer. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  advised  to  deposit  with  the  Treas- 
urer all  the  funds  for  their  sons  or  wards,  whether  intended  for 
University  charges  or  not.  No  student  should  be  allowed  a  large 
amount  of  pocket  money,  as  it  encourages  habits  that  may  cause 
trouble. 

HILL     MEMORIAL     LIBRARY. 

Miss  Inez  Mortland,  B.  L.  S.  (Drexel),  Librarian. 
Miss  Annie  Beale,  Assistant  Librarian. 

The  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of  33,000  volumes, 
is  housed  in  the  Hill  Memorial  Library  building,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  John  Hill,  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
John  Hill,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1893. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick  in  buff,  with 
window  trimmings,  cornices,  quoins,  and  balustrades  of  cement, 
stone  and  terra  cotta.  There  is  a  central  rotunda,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  reading  and  reference  rooms,  each  27x33 
feet.     At  the  rear  is  the  stack  room,  containing  space  for  100,000 
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volumes,  provided  with  steel  book  stacks.  The  first  floor  of  the 
building  has  seminar  rooms,  store  room,  etc.  The  whole  is  in 
all  respects  modern  and  has  proven  itself  admirably  adapted 
to  library  purposes. 

It  is  the  library's  purpose,  first  of  all,  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  several  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Every  privilege  is  granted  to  professors  and  students 
in  their  use  of  books.  Each  instructor  may  draw  from  the  gen- 
eral library  an  unlimited  number  of  books  for  use  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  space  is  given  in  the  library  for  "reserved" 
books  which  students  are  required  to  use  in  parallel  reading 
and  are  not  permitted  to  remove  from  the  library.  All  books 
and  periodicals  purchased  by  the  departments,  except  the  Law 
School  and  College  of  Agriculture,  are  managed  by  the  library 
department.  There  is,  in  addition  to  working  collections  in  the 
fields  of  English  literature,  history,  economics,  education  and 
agriculture,  a  good  selection  of  general  literature.  Practically 
free  access  to  the  book  stacks  gives  students  every  opportunity 
to  know  the  books.  The  card  catalogues,  indexes,  and  biblio- 
graphies are  ample  aids  to  book  selection.  The  library  is  a 
depository  for  government  documents,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  works  published  for  the  purpose  of  historical 
and  scientific  research.  It  receives  also  a  number  of  periodical 
publications  and  monographs  of  learned  societies,  and  scientific 
contributions  from  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  171  periodicals  and 
about  40  newspapers,  including  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the 
South.  The  bound  volumes  of  periodicals  with  their  indexes 
furnish  valuable  reference  material. 

The  reference  room  contains  books  which  are  strictly  refer- 
ence in  character — dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

in  addition  to  its  use  by  students  and  faculty,  the  library 
is  open  to  re  idents  of  Baton  R  >uge  for  reference  and  lending 
of  hooks.  Regular  library  books  may  be  kepi,  two  weeks,  with 
privilege  of  renewal. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  academic  year  and  during 
the  summer  Bchool   from  7:40  a.  m.  to  1(>  p.  m. 
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Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Arthur  T.  Prescott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Robert  L.  Himes, 

Professor  of  Commerce. 
William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Walter  L.  Fleming,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Alexander  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 
William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
William  0.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 
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George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Raoul  L.  Menvtlle,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Allan  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Niels  F.  Petersen,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 
Charles  P.  Harrington,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Miss  Mollie  M.  Kearney,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
George  H.  Flowerday, 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 
Francis  G.  Fournet,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
Miss  Ruth  Bates,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  History  and  in  Library. 
Floyd  II.  Edmister,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
George  C.  Robert,  B.  8., 

Assistant  ill   Physics. 

Clarence  H.  Christman, 

Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


William  IF.  Dalbtmple,  m.  K,  0.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
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Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 
Linton  L.  Cooper,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

PURPOSE     AND     ORGANIZATION     OF     THE     COLLEGE     OF 
ARTS     AND     SCIENCES. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  his- 
torical representative  of  the  old  Arts  College,  but  with  a  broad- 
ened field,  is  to  give  to  students  an  education  in  the  cultural 
and  scientific  branches  wThich  shall  be  liberal  in  the  highest  sense. 
Such  training  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to  those 
whose  school-work  ends  with  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course,  but  to  those  who  can  complete  only  a  portion  of  it.  It 
will  also  afford  the  best  possible  basis  for  the  study  of  law  or 
medicine,  as  a  preparation  for  commercial  pursuits,  or  for  the 
teaching  profession. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  embraces  the  following 
departments,  which  offer  instruction  to  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts:  Ancient  Languages, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Comparative  Medicine,  Econom- 
ics and  Sociology,  Education,  English,  Geology,  History,  Mathe- 
matics Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Public  Speaking,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  offered  by  these  departments  electives  in  other  colleges 
are  open  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who 
has  completed  the  prescribed  work. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  required 
to  pursue  certain  courses  considered  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. After  the  completion  of  these  he  may  begin,  by  proper 
choice  of  electives,  to  prepare  himself  for  the  study  of  a  pro- 
fession or  for  the  occupation  which  he  is  to  follow  after  gradu- 
ation. Thus,  he  may  begin  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  languages, 
or  in  economics,  history,  and  political  science,  or  in  some  of  the 
sciences.    Should  he  choose,  he  may,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  can- 
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didate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  elect  courses  given  in  the  College  of  Enginering, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the  Law  School,  and  thus  secure 
both  his  bachelor's  degree  and  a  professional  degree  within  six 
years.  For  those  who  wish  to  base  their  professional  study  upon 
a  broad  foundation,  this  is  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised. 
Some  who  plan  to  end  their  study  with  the  attainment  of  the 
bachelor's  degree  may  find  it  profitable  to  pursue  the  limited 
specialization  made  possible  by  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects; 
others  who  do  not  care  to  specialize  may  distribute  their  elective 
work. 

ADMISSION     TO     THE     COLLEGE     OF     ARTS     AND     SCIENCES. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age  (at 
nearest  birthday)  and  of  good  moral  character.  Students  from 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  must  present  certificates 
of  honorable  dismissal.  The  college  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  the  applicant  must 
offer  14  units  of  work  (see  page  39),  of  which  lx/->  units  are 
prescribed,  as  follows:  English,  3  units;  Algebra,  1%  units; 
Plane  Geometry,  1  unit;  History,  1  unit;  Ancient  or  Modern 
Languages,  1  unit.  The  remaining  6%  units  may  be  selected 
from  the  list  on  page  40.  For  the  modern  language  requirement 
Latin  or  Greek  may  be  substituted. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  credited  with  14  units  and  admitted  without 
examination.    Credentials  from  other  schools  will  be  given  proper 

gnition.  Applicants  without  credentials  will  be  classed  upon 
examination.  Teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  will  be 
admitted  without  examination  to  classes  the  work  of  which  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue.  Candidates  not  fully  prepared  may 
enter  conditioned  in  not  more  than  three  units. 

IRREGULAR     AND     SPECIAL     COURSES. 

Special  courses  of  study  may  be  arranged  for  older  students 
who  have  not  the  time  or  the  Inclination  to  pursue  a  full  course 
of  study  Leading  to  a  degree.  It  is  advised  that  irregular  students 
make  every  effort  to  become  regular. 
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Unless  engaged  in  other  work  that  occupies  a  large  part  of 
their  time,  special  and  irregular  students  must  have  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations,  and  some  English  study 
must  be  one  of  the  subjects  selected,  unless  this  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  one  of  the  regular  courses  of 
study  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  course  consisting  of 
subjects  in  advance  of  those  in  which  he  has  been  found  defi- 
cient. He  must  make  up  his  deficiencies  or  substitute  subjects  of 
the  same  or  lower  grade. 

The  formation  of  separate  classes  for  special  and  irregular 
students  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  professor  concerned. 

ADVANCED     STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  secondary  schools  who  offer 
more  than  the  required  14  units  will  receive  credit  for  extra 
work  of  college  grade  only  by  examination.  Students  from  other 
institutions  which  give  work  of  college  grade  will  be  given  the 
advanced  standing  justified  by  their  credentials. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  any 
student  who  completes  the  four-year  course  of  68  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
Master  of  Science  is  conferred  after  one  year's  graduate  work, 
in  which  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  not  less  than  12 
hours  of  work.  For  the  Master's  degree  an  acceptable  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  sub- 
ject, and  must  be  approved  by  him  and  by  the  professor  of 
English. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  TO 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

The  professional  work  of  the  Teachers  College  is  based  upon 
the  preparation  afforded  by  the  36  hours  of  prescribed  work 
which  must  be  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Thus,  a  student  may  pursue  a  course  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  change  to  the 
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Teachers  College  for  the  professional  work.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course. 

RELATION     OF    THE    COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES    TO 
THE     LAW     SCHOOL. 

After  the  close  of  the  Junior  year  a  student  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  may,  if  all  prescribed  work  be  completed, 
substitute  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  full  first  year's  work  in  the  Law  School,  and 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  course  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  recommend  him  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  In  this  way  the  collegiate  and  professional  work  may 
be  completed  in  six  years. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  grouped  into  three  classes, 
as  follows : 

I.  Language    Group. 

English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Public 
Speaking. 

II.  Philosophy    Group. 

Economics,  Education,  Geography  (Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial), History,  Law  (Constitution  and  International),  Philos- 
ophy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

III.  Science    Group. 

Mathematics,  including  Accounting;  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Comparative  Medicine,  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Astronomy. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  as  to  the  division 
Of  lime: 

1.  Of  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  68  hours  are 
required  for  graduation,  an  hour  being  one  hour's  class  work 
per  week  or  its  equivalent  for  one  year. 

2.  In  each  group  a  minimum  of  V2  hours  of  work  is 
required. 

'.',.  Bach  candidate  musl  take  32  hours  of  elective  work,  all 
of  which  may  be  Hone  in  one  group  or  distributed  among  the 
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groups.  Military  Science  and  Drill  may  be  included  among  the 
electives,  three  hours  of  drill  being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
recitation  or  lecture. 

4.  The  prescribed  work  and  all  minimum  requirements 
should  be  taken  before  electives  are  chosen,  if  possible. 

5.  The  choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  departmental  regu- 
lations, to  the  schedule,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  student's 
adviser. 

6.  The  student's  adviser  has  authority  to  require  the  proper 
placing  of  prescribed  subjects. 

The  following  courses  in  each  group  must  form  part  of  the 
prescribed  36  hours  of  work  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A. : 

Group     I. 

English  1-2 3  hours 

English    (any    other    course)    or    Public 

Speaking  1-2 3  hours 

A  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern.  . —  hours 
(Final   credit   in   a   foreign   language   is 
given  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
second-year  college  course  in  that  lan- 
guage.) 
Additional  work  in  this  group  to  make  a  total  of  12  hours. 

Group    II. 

Economics  1-2 3  hours 

History  1-2 3  hours 

Political  Science  1-2 3  hours 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education.2  or  3  hours 
Total  required  in  this  group  12  hours. 

Group    III. 

Mathematics  1-4  (any  two  courses) 3      hours 

Two  of  the  following  sciences : 

Botany  1-2 3%  hours 

Chemistry  1-2 4%  hours 

Physics  1-2 3      hours 

Zoology  1-2 3%  hours 

Additional  work  in  this  group  to  make  a  total  of  12  hours. 
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1.  Having  matriculated,  the  student  is  assigned,  by  the 
president,  to  an  adviser,  who  directs  the  making  out  of  his 
schedule,  sees  that  the  prescribed  subjects  are  taken  at  the 
proper  time,  advises  as  to  the  choice  of  electives,  and  has  a 
general  oversight  of  his  course  of  study.  Should  the  student 
know  when  he  matriculates  in  what  subject  he  ultimately  intends 
to  specialize,  he  will  be  assigned  to  the  professor  of  that  subject 
as  his  adviser. 

2.  During  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  the  student 
pursues  the  prescribed  and  recommended  courses  preparatory 
to  election  and  specialization  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  the  student  chooses 
his  major  subject,  which  must  not  be  less  than  a  three-hour 
course  extending  through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

4.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject 
lies  now  becomes  the  student's  adviser. 

5.  With  the  consent  of  the  faculty  a  student  may  change 
one  major  subject  for  another,  but  he  can  not  enter  upon  the 
work  of  the  new  major  until  he  has  completed  such  prerequisites 
as  the  faculty  may  deem  necessary. 

6.  Each  adviser  keeps  a  list  of  the  students  whose  work 
he  directs  in  order  that  he  may  at  all  times  be  informed  as 
to  the  standing  of  each  student. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Tic  following  schedule  is  arranged  to  include  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  the  greater  part  of  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  includes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prescribed  courses  in  English,  Historj',  Economics, 
and  Political  Science,  options  in  foreign  languages,  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Science.  At  least  one  free  elective  is  also  open 
each  year  to  Hi*'  student  who  pursues  the  regular  course.  For 
courses  in  whidi  the  electives  may  be  scheduled  earlier,  see  the 
outlines  of  suggested  courses  on  the  following  page. 
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Freshman    Class. 

English  1-2   (Composition  and  Literature)..   3  hours. 
Foreign    Language     (Latin,    Greek,    French, 

German  or  Spanish) 3  to  5  hours. 

History  1-2  (Essentials  of  History) 3  hours. 

Mathematics  1-4   (College  Algebra  1-2,  Solid 

Geometry  3,  Trigonometry  4,  two  courses .   3  hours. 
Science  (Botany  1-2,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  Zoology 

1-2) 31/3  to    41/3  hours. 

Elective 3  hours. 

Total 17  to  19V3  hours. 

Sophomore    Class. 

English  (elective)  or  Public  Speaking  1-2...   3  hours. 

Foreign    Language     (Latin,    Greek,    French, 

German  or  Spanish) 3  hours. 

Economics  1-2  (Economic  Theory  and  Prac- 
tical Economics) 3  hours. 

Political  Science  1-2  (Principles  of  Govern- 
ment and  American  Government) 3  hours. 

Science   (Physics  1-2,  Botany  1-2,  Chemistry 

1-2,  Zoology  1-2) 3  to  41/3  hours. 

Elective 3  hours. 

Total 16%  to  19y3  hours. 

Prescribed  courses  not  already  completed  should  be  finished 
in  the  Junior  class  in  order  to  leave  a  student  free  for  spe- 
cialization in  the  Senior  class.  The  required  courses  being 
completed,  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes  is  elective  and  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  espe- 
cially for  the  profession  of  medicine,  law,  teaching,  or  for  com- 
mercial pursuits  or  for  journalism,  etc.,  may  choose  their  junior 
and  senior  electives  in  subjects  preparatory  for  such  work.  For 
courses  in  which  the  electives  are  scheduled  earlier  see  the  fol- 
lowing suggested  outlines  for  pre-medical,  commercial  and  science 
courses.  Similar  schedules  may  be  made  for  those  desiring  spe- 
cially extended  work  in  Literature,  Language,  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  etc. 
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A   Suggested   Pre-Medical    Course. 

Freshman    Class.  Sophomore    Class. 

3-3  English  1-2.  3-3  English  1-2. 

3-3  History  1-2.  3-3  Psychology  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3-3  Economics  1-2  or  Political 
31/3-31/3  Botany  or  Zoology  1-2.  Science  1-2. 

7-7  Latin  or  Modern  Language  3-3  Mathematics  3-4. 

and  Elective.  4%-4%  Chemistry  1-2. 

3-3  Physics. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 
Complete  the  work  prescribed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  take  electives  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Materia  Medica,  Pathology,  Bacte- 
riology, etc.  At  least  one  year  of  Latin  is  required  for  entrance 
to  a  reputable  medical  college. 

A    Suggested    Course   in    Science. 

Freshman    Class.  Sophomore    Class. 

3-3  English  1-2.  4%-4%  Chemistry  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3%-3%  Physics  3-4. 

3-3  Mathematics  3-4.  3-3  Mathematics  7-8. 

3-3  History  1-2.  3-3  Political  Science  1-2. 

3-3  French  3-4.  3-3  Language,  Elective. 
*6-*6  Drawing  1-2. 

Advanced  work  in  Chemistry  presupposes  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German,  which  should  be  elective  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  years  at  the  least.  An  advanced  course  in  Physic  is  also 
exceedingly  advantageous.  A  proper  sequence  of  electives  in 
Chemistry  would  be  as  follows: 

Junii  r  5Tear — Organic  Chemistry  (3-4),  Quantitative  Analy- 

5  .  Quantitative  Analysis  (6),  Physical  Chemistry  (15-16). 

Senior  Fear — Analytical  Chemistry  (7-8),  Metallurgy  and 
[ndustrial    Chemistry     (9-10),    Advanced    Organic    Chemistry 

ta  i4). 

The  remaining  hours  should  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Advanced  work  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physics  may  be  ar- 
•  'I  Cor  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  schedule  by  con- 
sultation ivith  professors  in  those  departments, 
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A    Suggested    Commercial   Course. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  tak- 
ing Commerce  as  their  major  subject  should  be  guided  by  the 
following  outline.  Those  who  have  not  entered  with  credits  in 
accounting  should  take  Accounting  1,  2,  3,  and  4  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  are  necessary  for  the  most  effective  work  in 
the  higher  studies  in  banking,  corporation  problems,  public 
finance,  trusts,  etc.  Stenography  and  typewriting  are  not  re- 
quired for  graduation  in  the  commercial  course,  but  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools  or 
who  wish  the  subjects  for  strictly  commercial  purposes,  should 
take  them  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes.  Modifications 
of  the  outline  can  be  arranged  to  meet  special  requirements. 

Freshman   Class.  3.3  Accounting  3-4. 

3-3  English  1-2.  3-3  Physics  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3.3  Commercial  Geography  1-2. 
3-3  History  1-2. 

3-3  Accounting  1-2.  Junior  C,ass* 

3-3  Modern  Language  1-2.  3'3  Natural  Science. 

3-3  Accounting  9-10.  3"3  Political  Science  1;2- 

6-6  Commercial  Electives. 

Sophomore    Class.  gg  General  Electives. 
3-3  Elective  English  or  Public 

Speaking  1-2.  Senior    Class. 

3-3  Modern  Language  3-4.  6-6  Commercial  Electives. 

3-3  Economics  1-2.  9-9  General  Electives. 

The  commercial  electives  include  the  following  subjects: 
Corporation  Organization  and  Accounting ;  Systems  of  Account- 
ing, being  a  study  of  systems  in  actual  practice;  Expert  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing;  Banking  and  Office  Practice;  Money 
and  Banking;  The  Trust  Movement;  Public  Finance;  The 
Labor  Movement;  Transportation  Economics;  Economic  His- 
tory; History  of  Latin  America;  and  such  other  subjects  in 
language  and  science  as  may  bear  upon  the  future  commercial 
purpose  of  the  student. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
William  R.  Dodson,  A.  B.,  S.  B.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 
Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry. 
Edward  S.  Richardson,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
B  loul  L  Mentole,  B.  tt., 

Assist  a  nl  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ai.i.w  F.  OdELL,  M.  S..  I).  Sc., 

Assistanl  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Niels  F.  Pej  i  bsen,  B.  a., 

Insi ructor  in  Botany, 
Ed  B.  Doban,  B.  8., 

Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture. 
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James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Alex.  B.  Coffey,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Plain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THE     WORK     IN     AGRICULTURE. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  outlined  the 
courses  offered  after  full  discussion  of  the  qualifications  de- 
manded of  those  who  are  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  agricultural  development  of  the  South.  One  who 
follows  the  course  faithfully  and  chooses  electives  wisely  will 
receive  sufficient  mental  training  and  discipline  to  dignify  his 
citizenship  in  any  community,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  tech- 
nical training  to  enable  him  to  take  front  rank  as  a  successful 
practical  agriculturist  or  as  an  investigator.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  will  afford  a  good  general  foundation  for  special- 
ization, and  the  electives  allowed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year  permit  of  concentration  on  a  special  line,  which 
is  to  be  followed  to  the  end  of  the  course.  One  planning  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  or  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  qualify  for  appoint- 
ments requiring  specialization,  or,  if  practical  work  is  contem- 
plated in  agronomy,  horticulture,  livestock  industry,  etc.,  the 
course  can  be  shaped  to  develop  fitness  for  successful  work  in 
special  lines.     The  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  cultural 
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subjects  are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  preparation  for  develop- 
ment of  a  liberal  education,  collateral  with  technical  training. 

A  young  man  who  contemplates  engaging  in  agricultural 
pursuits  on  his  own  capital  should  secure  sufficient  training  in 
the  courses  offered  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  much  higher  degree 
of  success  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  him.  If  he  is 
without  means  sufficient  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  on  his  own 
account  lie  will  find  an  active  demand  for  his  services  from  the 
experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  as  well 
as  from  private  individuals  and  corporations.  These  matters 
have  been  considered  in  formulating  the  work  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  require- 
ments may  be  fully  met. 

IRREGULAR     COURSES. 

Special  and  irregular  courses  may  be  arranged  for  students 
who  have  not  the  time  to  pursue  the  full  course.  The  formation 
of  separate  classes  for  special  students  will  be  at  the  option  of 
the  professors  concerned. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
a  student  who  completes  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  after 
one  year  of  graduate  work. 

ADMISSION     TO     THE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
(at  nearest  birthday)  and  of  good  moral  character.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  the  applicant  must  offer  14  units 
of  work  (see  page  40),  as  follows: 

Engl  ish 3  units 

Algebra 1%  units 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

History 1  unit 

Elective 7'/.  noils 

Total 14  units 
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Candidates  not  fully  prepared  may  be  admitted  conditioned 
in  not  more  than  three  units.  For  details  in  regard  to  require- 
ments for  admission  see  pages  39-43. 

ELECTIVE     WORK. 

The  Agricultural  Course,  after  the  Sophomore  class,  is  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  allow  a  student  to  specialize  in  the  subjects  of 
his  choice.  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
in  the  Teachers  College  may  place  some  of  their  elective  work 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  (see  page  — ). 

EQUIPMENT     OF     THE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Each  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  its  spe- 
cial equipment  for  laboratories,  classroom  and  field  work. 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  is  being  fully  equipped.  At 
present  the  Farm  Machinery  Laboratory  possesses  considerable 
farm  machinery  loaned  by  the  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, Gale  Manufacturing  Company,  Walter  A.  "Wood  M.  and 
K.  M.  Company,  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  and 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Company.  There  is  a  full  equipment  for 
laying  tile  drains  and  getting  the  elevations  for  laying  out  a 
system  of  open  drains,  or  for  the  location  of  levees  on  a  rice 
plantation.  Apparatus  for  making  cement  fence-posts  will  be 
added.  The  Soil  Physics  Laboratory  is  well  supplied  with  stock 
soils  and  all  necessary  apparatus,  which  includes  a  soil-shaker 
and  a  centrifuge  for  making  mechanical  analyses.  The  Farm 
Crops  Laboratory  is  supplied  with  samples  of  the  different 
varieties  of  corn  suited  to  Louisiana  conditions,  different  varieties 
of  other  farm  seeds,  sugar  samples  from  Louisiana  and  foreign 
sugar-producing  countries,  samples  of  different  fertilizers,  sam- 
ples of  different  forage  crops,  and  a  standard  fiber-testing 
machine. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Industry  has  a  well-equipped 
dairy  which  runs  for  the  entire  year.  The  herd  is  Jersey,  and 
serves  for  stock-judging  purposes  in  connection  with  the  cattle 
on  the  experiment  station.  Cream  separators,  churns,  Babcock 
tester,  sterilizers,  etc.,  are  in  the  large  dairy  room,  and  are  used 
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by  the  students  in  practical  demonstration  work.  A  students' 
laboratory  has  been  installed. 

In  the  Department  of  Horticulture  a  full  line  of  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  all  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  has  been 
recently  provided.  Also,  one  set  of  Deyrolle  models  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  grafts,  and  one  set  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.'s 
colored  plates  of  vegetables.  These  are  used  as  aids  in  the  class- 
room. The  most  recent  addition  to  the  equipment  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  large  modern  hothouse. 

The  horticultural  grounds  of  the  experiment  station  are  sit- 
uated close  at  hand,  and  in  them  may  be  found  all  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  An  opportunity  is  here  available  for  a 
full  study  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
interesting  and  valuable  investigations  in  the  line  of  cultural, 
fertilizing  and  physiological  experiments  that  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  on. 

In  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  are  models,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Auzoux  plastic  model  of  the  horse,  manikins, 
surgical  instruments,  charts,  and  living  animals  which  may  be 
brought  to  the  clinic  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  etc. 

Besides  the  class-room  and  its  equipment,  the  Veterinary 
Department  has  a  commodious  infirmary  used  for  both  thera- 
peutic and  experimental  purposes,  the  students  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction,  from  time  to  time,  when  opportunity 
offers. 

AGRICULTURAL     COURSE. 

The  figure  to  the  left  of  the  subject  in  the  following  outline 
of  the  course  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  a  tlgure  indicates 
laboratory  work.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  one  hour  of  regular  class  work.  The  brack- 
eted words  and  figures  are  the  course  designations  given  in  the 
accounts   of   departmental   work: 
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Freshman    Class. 

3  English  (1) 

3  English  (2) 

3  Higher  Algebra 

3  Trigonometry 

(Mathematics  1) 

(Mathematics  4) 

3  Elementary  Soils 

3  Forage  Crops 

(Agronomy  9) 

(Agronomy  10) 

*4  2  General  Botany 

*4  2  General  Botany 

(Botany  1) 

(Botany  2) 

*2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judg- 

*2 2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging 

ing    (Animal  Industry 

(Animal  Industry  4) 

3) 

*4  1  Farm  Machinery 

*4  1  Farm  Machinery 

(Agronomy  2a) 

(Agronomy  la) 

*3      Drill 

*3       Drill 

Sophomore    Class. 

*4  3  Chemistry  (1) 

*4  3  Chemistry   (2) 

3  Physics  (1) 

3  Physics  (2) 

*2      Physics  (3) 

*2      Physics  (4) 

*2  3  Farm  Crops 

*2  3  Feeds  and  Feeding 

(Agronomy  3) 

(Animal  Industry  2) 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

(Zoology  1) 

(Zoology  2) 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

(Horticulture  1) 

(Horticulture  2) 

*3      Drill 

*3      Drill 

Junior 

Class. 

*4  3  Dairying  *4  3  Soil  Physics 

(Animal  Industry  7)  (Agronomy  4) 

Elective  13  hours. 


Senior    Class. 

Elective  16  hours. 
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Electives. 
Agronomy  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  18. 
Animal  Industry  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 
Botany  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 
Chemistry  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  25,  26. 
Forestry  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Horticulture  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 
German,  French,  or  Spanish  1-4. 
Veterinary  Science  1,  2,  3,  4. 
Zoology  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 
Free  elective  6  hours. 

TEACHERS'     COURSE     IN     AGRICULTURE. 

The  Teachers'  Course  in  Agriculture  has  been  framed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
Agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  the  agricultural  schools,  in- 
dustrial institutes  and  normal  schools.  This  course  comprises  the 
essentials  of  the  regular  Agricultural  Course  and  in  addition 
certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  certain  freedom  of  election  is 
provided  for  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  do  special  work 
in  some  preferred  branch  of  scientific  agriculture.  Graduates  of 
this  course  are,  under  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  eligible  for  teaching  positions  in  the  Agricultural 
High  Schools. 

Freshman    Class. 

3  English  (1)  3  English  (2) 

3  Higher  Algebra  3  Trigonometry 

(Mathematiee  1)  (Mathematics  4) 

3  Elementary  Soils  3  Forage  Crops 

(Agronomy  9)  (Agronomy  10) 

*4  2  General  Botany  *4  2  General  Botany 

(Botany  1)  (Botany  2) 
*2  2   Breedfl   and    Stock  Judg-  #2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging 

inir   (Animal    Industry  (Animal  Industry  4) 

3)  I    1    Kami  Machinery 

M   1   Farm  Machinery  (Agronomy  2a) 

Agronomy  La)  *3      Drill 
•8      Drill 
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Sophomore    Class. 

*4  3  Chemistry  (1) 

*4  3  Chemistry  (2) 

3  Physics  (1) 

3  Physics  (2) 

*2       Physics  (3) 

*2       Physics  (4) 

*2  3  Farm  Crops 

*2  3  Feeds  and  Feeding 

(Agronomy  3) 

(Animal  Industry  2) 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

(Zoology  1) 

(Zoology  2) 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

(Horticulture  1) 

(Horticulture  2) 

*3       Drill 

*3       Drill 

Junior 

•    Class. 

*4  3  Dairying  *4  3  Soil  Physics 

(Animal  Industry  7)  (Agronomy  4) 

*2  2  Forestry  (1)  *2  2  Forestry  (2) 

Elective  11  hours. 

Senior    Class. 

Nine  hours  in  Psychology  and  Education  must  be  elected  in 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Elective  16  hours. 

Electives. 

Electives  must  be  taken  from  the  following  list : 

Agronomy  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  18. 

Animal  Industry  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Botany  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

Chemistry  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  25,  26. 

Forestry  3,  4. 

Horticulture  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  1-4. 

Veterinary  Science  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Zoology  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Free  elective  3  hours. 

THE     SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S.,  Principal. 
For  many  years  the  University  has  been  endeavoring  to 
come  into  closer  relationship  with  the  sons  of  the  farmers  and 
the  planters  of  Louisiana.    The  college  course  in  agriculture  has 
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proven  well  adapted  to  the  training  of  those  wishing  to  become 
specialists  in  some  line  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  those  desiring 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  experiment  stations,  and  is  a  good 
course  for  any  young  farmer  who  has  the  preparation  to  enter 
it  and  the  time  and  means  to  complete  it.  The  lack  of  high 
schools  in  many  country  districts  has,  however,  caused  a  gap 
between  the  college  and  the  farm,  which  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  United  States  at  every  agricultural  college,  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  bridge  it.  In  some  instances 
the  college  standards  have  been  lowered ;  in  others,  the  problem 
has  been  more  successfully  solved  by  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  school  of  a  grade  between  the  country  school  and 
the  college.  The  Louisiana  State  University  adopted  the  latter 
plan  and  organized  the  School  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  practical  education  to  young  farmers  who 
are  unprepared  or  unable  to  pursue  the  full  college  course  in 
agriculture.  It  offers  a  course  of  study  designed  to  equip  them 
for  successful  farm  life.  The  methods  of  instruction  aim  to  edu- 
cate the  students  toward  the  farm  and  to  develop  in  them  a 
lcve  for  farm  life  by  showing  them  its  possibilities. 

ENTRANCE     REQUIREMENTS,     SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  B  class  must  present 
certificates  showing  that  the  work  of  the  second  year  of  a  high 
school  or  its  equivalent  has  been  accomplished,  or  must  pass 
examinations  in  high  school  subjects  valued  at  six  units. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  C  class  must  present 
certificates  showing  that  the  third  year  of  a  high  school  or  its 
equivalent  has  been  accomplished,  or  must  pass  examinations 
in  high  school  subjects  valued  at  ten  units. 

All  applicants  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  at  their 
nearest  birthday. 
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COURSE     IN     THE     SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 
First    Year    (A    Class). 

Discontinued. 

Second    Year    (B    Class). 

5  English  5  English 

3  Algebra  3  Algebra 

5  Geometry  5  Geometry 

3  Feeds  and  Feeding  3  Breeding  _ 

*2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging  *2  2  Beginner's  Horticulture^ 

*4      Drawing  *4  Mechanic  Arts  (shop  work) 


Class). 

English 

History  and  Economics 

Forestry 

Agricultural  Physics 

Dairying 


Third    Year    (C 

5  English  5 

5  History  and  Economics  5 

*2  2  Forestry  *2  2 

2  Agricultural  Physics  2 

*4  2  Soils  and  Fertilizers  *4  2 

*4      Mechanic  Arts  (shop  work)  *4       Mechanic  Arts  (shop  work) 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Agriculture  must  take  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  without  substitution.  Upon  its  com- 
pletion they  will  receive  a  certificate.  For  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  the  former  three  year  course  is  valued  at 
twelve  units,  each  year  at  four  units.  A  student  who  entered 
"A"  Class  with  a  credit  of  two  or  more  units  will,  after  com- 
pleting the  three-year  course,  be  admitted  without  condition 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  or  to  any 
of  the  other  schools  or  colleges  by  meeting  their  special  require- 
ments. 


COURSE    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

C.     Agricultural    Physics. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
student  in  the  physical  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  pulley,  the  lever,  and  other  farm  machinery 
are  shown  to  be  dependent  on  simple  mathematical  laws.  The 
use  of  water  in  soils  is  shown  to  depend  largely  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillarity.  The  effect  of  sunlight  is  studied  as  giving 
heat  and  energy  to  plant  life.  These  and  many  other  practical 
questions  are  brought  home  to  the  student  as  specific  examples 
of  general  principles  underlying  his  vocation. 

Two  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

B.     Algebra. 

Evolution,  involution,  binomial  theorem  for  integral  ex- 
ponents, radicals,  imaginary  numbers,  quadratic  equations,  the- 
ory of  quadratics',  graphic  solutions  of  quadratic  problems  in- 
volving quadratics,  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  and  their 
graphic  solution,  problems  involving  simultaneous  quadratic 
equations,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  progres- 
sions. 

Three  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

B.      Breeding. 

This  is  a  lecture  course  on  the  laws  of  transmission.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  variation,  type,  heredity,  and  to  teach  him  how  to 
make  practical  and  profitable  application  of  these  laws  to  the 
plants  and  animals  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  on  the  farm. 

Three  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

B.      Breeds    and     Stock- Judging. 

The  work  in  breeds  consists  of  the  study  of  the  origin,  his- 
tory, and  characteristics  of  the  various  breeds  of  live  stock,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  adaptability  of  the  different  breeds 

to   Louisiana  conditions.      The  work   iii  stock-judging  consists  of 

practice  in  scoring  and  classing  the  many  specimens  of  beef  and 

dairy  cattle,  hogS,  mules,  draft  horses,  carriage  horses  and   road- 
available  for  Hi*'  purpose. 
Two  recitations  and  tWO  hours  Of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
I  term. 
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C.     Dairying. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  text-book  course  supplemented  with 
laboratory  work  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  farm-dairy- 
ing. The  student  is  taught  how  to  care  for  and  operate  all  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  separation  of  cream;  churning,  working, 
salting,  and  packing  butter;  bottling  milk,  testing  milk  and  its 
products  for  fat  and  casein ;  besides  various  other  useful  tests  in 
connection  with  dairying. 

Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     Second  term. 

B.     Drawing. 

The  student  is  taught  the  practical  value  of  drawing  for  the 
purpose  of  designing  and  arranging  buildings,  machinery,  etc. 
He  is  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  instruments,  in  geometrical 
drawing,  and  in  making  working  drawings  of  the  principal 
joints  that  are  used  in  framing  a  building.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  year  he  makes  splices,  mortises  and  tenons,  dove- 
tails, etc.,  from  his  own  drawings,  thereby  learning  the  applica- 
tion of  the  drawing  to  practical  work. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.     First  term. 

B,    C.     English. 

The  course  in  English  occupies  two  years.  The  four 
fundamentals  of  English  at  this  stage  of  the  student's  advance- 
ment are  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  and  literature.  In 
spelling  he  is  taught  some  new  words  and  drilled  m  the  correct 
spelling  of  those  which  he  already  knows  but  misspells  through 
indolence  or  carelessness.  He  is  shown  the  necessity  of  using 
the  dictionary  wherever  a  doubt  is  possible.  In  grammar  it  is 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ground  the  student 
thoroughly  in  a  few  elementary  principles  that  should  become 
an  inalienable  part  of  his  linguistic  equipment.  In  composition 
the  first  essential  is  correctness  in  every  detail  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  sentence  structure.  With  a 
view  to  fixing  the  habit  of  accuracy  in  composition  simple  ex- 
ercises are  written  and  carefully  corrected  throughout  the  two 
years.  This  work  is  made  the  foundation  for  more  advanced 
work  in  writing  English.  In  literature  masterpieces  suited  to 
the  age  and  advancement  of  the  student  are  read  and  studied. 

Five  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 
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B.  Feeds    and    Feeding. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  in  a  practical  and 
elementary  manner.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  composition,  digestibility,  and  feeding  value  of  all 
the  cereals,  forage  crops,  and  mill  by-products  available  for 
feeding  purposes  in  Louisiana.  The  student  is  also  taught  how 
to  compute  balanced  rations  for  classes  of  stock. 

Three  recitations  per  week.     First  term. 

C.  Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples involved  in  forest  management;  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tribution, nature,  and  value  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of 
Louisiana,  including  lectures  on  the  uses  to  which  the  various 
woods  are  adaptable ;  reforesting  and  forest  protection.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  cut- 
over  lands  of  Louisiana  and  the  uses  that  possibly  may  be  made 
of  them. 

Texts:  Pinchot's  Primer  and  Roth's  First  Book  of  Forestry. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     Both  terms. 

B.  Geometry. 

The  first  five  books  of  plane  geometry  and  the  first  book  of 
solid  geometry,  including  extensive  practice  in  the  solution  of 
original  problems. 

Five  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

C.  History. 

The  work  in  history  is  so  arranged  that  general  history  is 
given  one  year  and  English  and  American  History  the  next. 
In  each  course  a  Btandard  text  is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  each  student  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  essential  facts  of  history.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  social  and  economic  history,  and  the  relation 
between  history  and  geography  is  constantly  emphasized. 

Three  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 
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B.     Beginners'  Horticulture. 

An  effort  is  made  in  this  work  to  interest  the  student  in 
the  common  garden  and  orchard  plants  and  the  everyday  gar- 
den work  of  planting  seed  and  caring  for  young  plants;  trans- 
planting; cultivating;  insect  and  disease  and  their  treatment. 
A  very  brief  practical  course  in  everyday  gardening. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term. 

B.  Mechanic    Arts    (Shop    Work). 

The  students  are  instructed  by  means  of  lectures  on  the 
care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  that  should  be  found  on  every 
farm.  In  the  carpenter  shop  students  are  required  to  make 
such  exercises  as  will  give  them  some  practice  in  using  and 
sharpening  tools.  They  are  required  to  make  splices,  mortises 
and  tenons,  dovetails,  and  are  then  given  some  finished  piece  of 
work  to  make  which  embraces  the  principles  learned.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  sharpen  his  plane,  bit,  chisel,  gauge,  etc.,  and 
to  file  his  saws. 

Four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.    Second  term. 

C.  Mechanic    Arts    (Shop    Work). 

The  students  are  instructed  in  the  management  of  the  forge 
and  fire  in  the  operations  of  drawing  down,  bending,  forming, 
punching,  splitting  and  in  welding  iron  and  steel.  They  are 
required  to  make  rings,  bolts,  links,  cold  chisels,  and  punches, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  their  own  repair  work 
when  they  return  to  the  farm.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
welding,  shaping,  and  tempering  of  steel. 

Four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.    Both  terms. 

C     Practical    Economics. 

The  course  in  practical  economics  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  economic  activity  with  the 
purpose  of  leading  him  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  present- 
day  social,  political,  and  industrial  problems.  The  work  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  recent  economic  changes  and  tendencies,  and  plans 
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for  further  development  and  reform.  Especial  attention  is  de- 
voted to  such  subjects  as  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  rail- 
way and  trust  regulations,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  economic  conditions  peculiar  to  Louisiana  and  the  South. 
Two  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 

C.     Soils    and     Fertilizers. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
different  soils,  methods  of  treatment  to  improve  physical  condi- 
tion and  yield  of  these  different  soils,  the  meaning  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  benefits  therefrom,  and  the  different  amounts  of  fertil- 
izers to  apply  for  the  best  results.  The  laboratory  will  consist 
partly  of  regular  experimental  work  with  fertilizers  and  means 
of  application. 

Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term. 


EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 

W.  R.  Dodson,  Director. 
J.  B.  Garrett,  W.  G.  Taggart,  F.  C.  Quereau,  Assistant  Directors. 

There  are  four  Exepriment  Stations  of  the  University.  One 
is  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  land  belonging  to  the  University; 
one  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  on  land  leased  from  the 
Park  Commission;  one  at  Calhoun,  Ouachita  Parish,  on  land 
belonging  to  the  University,  the  site  being  a  gift  from  Ouachita 
Parish,  and  one  at  Crowley,  Acadia  Parish,  located  on  sixty 
acres,  donated  by  the  Police  Jury  of  Acadia  Parish  and  the 
citizens  of  Crowley. 

State    Station,    Baton    Rouge,    La. 

This  station  carries  on  investigations  along  many  lines  of 
practical  and  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Veterinary  Department  was  organized  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  The  results  of  many 
years  of  observation  and  research  are  available  for  use  in  teach- 
ing and  correspondence.  The  head  of  the  department  devotes 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  to  investigation,  publishing  reports  of  results  of  ex- 
periments, correspondence,  and  public  lectures.  The  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation, and  they  take  part  in  demonstration  work  and  work 
that  is  done  gratuitously  for  the  public,  such  as  immunizing 
cattle  from  Texas  fever,  surgical  operations  on  animals,  and 
so  forth. 

An  assistant  in  this  department  devotes  all  of  his  time  to 
the  investigation  of  animal  diseases.  The  laboratory  in  which 
this  work  is  carried  on  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  observation 
of  interested  students. 

The  Horticultural  Department  was1  established  when  the  Ex- 
periment Station  was  organized,  and  has  carried  on  continu- 
ously experiments  in  testing  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fertilizers  as  applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  importation  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  etc.    In  this  way  results  have  been  secured 
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for  a  long  series  of  years  that  afford  reliable  data  for  general 
deductions.  Most  of  these  reasults  have  been  published,  but, 
whether  published  or  not,  are  available  to  the  students  of  the 
University  and  correspondence  of  the  station.  A  modern  green- 
house is  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  is  doing  very  effective 
work  in  reducing  the  amount  of  depradation  by  disease  to  the 
staple  crops  of  the  State.  The  entire  time  of  the  head  of  this 
department  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  particu- 
larly the  diseases  of  cotton,  cane,  and  rice.  The  laboratory  and 
results  of  the  work  will  be  open  to  interested  students  at  all 
times.  No  regular  lectures,  however,  will  be  given,  except  on 
special  topics,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

The  Farm  Department  has  continued  most  of  the  lines  of 
work  previously  inaugurated,  in  which  a  long  series  of  results 
are  desirable  for  the  deduction  of  general  principles.  Feeding 
experiments  have  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  here- 
tofore, and  excellent  results  have  been  secured  in  feeding  for 
the  New  Orleans  market.  The  grazing  experiments  have  been 
more  elaborate  than  previously  conducted,  and  the  results  have 
been  splendid  object-lessons  to  students  and  visitors. 

The  agricultural  students  make  trips  to  the  farm,  which  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing methods  of  applying  fertilizers,  mixing  fertilizers  to  pre- 
scribed formulae,  results  obtained  in  harvest,  etc.  They  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  varieties  of  standard  crops, 
methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.  The  station  has  most 
of  the  modern  machinery  used  on  a  farm  devoted  to  diversified 
farming.  This  includes  a  corn  harvester,  corn  shredder,  and 
husker,  ensilage  cutter,  corn  crusher,  hay  cutter,  grain  harvester 
and  binder,  disk  plows  and  cultivators,  hay-harvesting  machines, 
etc.  Any  student  desiring  to  learn  to  operate  these  machines 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  farm  has  good  types  of  Angus  and  Hereford  cattle, 
some  of  the  Leading  breeds  of  hogs,  a  herd  of  sheep,  and,  in  the 
future,  will  have  additional  animals  for  experiment  and  demon- 
stration. 
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The  Fertilizer  and  Feedstuffs  Department  is  charged  with 
the  analysis  of  all  the  samples  of  fertilizers,  Paris  green,  and 
feedstuffs  secured  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Seven  to  eight  men  are  employed  in  this  work.  While 
no  students  work  in  this  laboratory,  students  who  are  especially 
interested  are  permitted  to  study  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
this  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  given  practical  problems  in  cal- 
culating differences  in  value  of  composition  guaranteed  and 
actually  found  in  feedstuffs  and  fertilizers. 

Sugar    Station,    Audubon    Park,    New    Orleans,    La. 

The  Sugar  Station  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  problems  of 
the  production  of  sugar  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar. 
The  investigations  cover  a  large  field  of  research  and  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Students  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
of  the  Sugar  Engineering  Course  spend  the  grinding  season  at 
this  station.  They  assist  in  running  the  sugar  house,  as  well  as 
the  chemical  control  of  all  operations. 

The  station  also  devotes  considerable  attention  to  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

This  station  has  a  great  many  visitors,  and  is  constantly 
giving  out  helpful  information  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

North  Louisiana  Station,  Calhoun. 
This  station  is  located  in  the  hill  portion  of  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, and  is  devoted  to  investigations  pertaining  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  North  Louisiana,  including  elab- 
orate experiments  in  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops,  fertilizer  crops, 
pasture  crops,  pasture  systems,  the  feeding  of  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  best  suited 
for  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  State.  The  scien- 
tific employees  of  this  station  also  engage  in  farmers'  institute 
work.  Agricultural  meetings  are  held  at  the  station,  and  an- 
nually there  is  held  a  district  fair  on  the  grounds  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  is  very  largely  attended  by  farmers  through- 
out North  Louisiana.  The  station  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
improving  the  system  of  agriculture  and  the  systems  of  farm 
management.  The  station  has  also  been  a  potent  factor  in  intro- 
ducing better  breeds  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 
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Rice    Station,    Crowley,    La. 

The  Rice  Experiment  Station  at  Crowley  was  put  on  a  per- 
manent basis  during  the  early  part  of  1909,  through  the  dona- 
tion of  sixty  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Crowley  by 
the  Police  Jury  of  Acadia  Parish  and  the  citizens  of  Crowley 
and  adjacent  territory.  A  laboratory,  costing  $3,500  for  par- 
tial completement,  has  been  erected,  and  a  graduate  of  this 
institution  elected  as  assistant  director,  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  this  work.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  also  stationed  a  competent  scientist  at  Crowley 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  on  scientific  investigations. 
The  representative  of  the  University  has  charge  of  investiga- 
tions on  fertilization  of  rice,  influence  of  fertilizer  constit- 
uents on  the  yield  and  quality  of  grain ;  on  methods  of  rotation, 
irrigation,  and  drainage;  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate 
to  the  production  of  various  forage  and  miscellaneous  crops 
that  can  be  used  in  combination  with  rice  culture,  and  such 
other  questions  as  may  need  most  urgent  consideration  as  the 
work  progresses.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment will  make  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  study  of 
the  varieties  of  rice  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
have  charge  of  the  breeding  and  selection  of  special  strains  that 
may  be  most  promising.  The  United  States  has  installed  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  taking  observations  on  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, humidity,  wind  currents,  evaporation,  and  rainfall,  and 
these  records  will  be  kept  throughout  the  year.  Investigations 
on  fungus  diseases,  rice  weeds,  and  insect  enemies  of  the  rice 
plant  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
planning  to  erect  a  small  rice  mill  with  complete  machinery  for 
carrying  on  experiments  in  the  milling  of  rice,  as  the  price  that 
the  farmer  realizes  for  his  product  is  partially  dependent  upon 
its  milling  qualities. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  Director.        W.  H.  Balis,  Assistant  Director. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Organizer  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

This  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized 
September  1,  1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  agricultural  infor- 
mation to  persons  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. In  years  gone  by  the  chief  method  of  disseminating 
such  information  has  been  through  the  printed  page  of  the 
bulletin.  The  failure  of  a  large  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
wrought  out  by  the  experiment  stations,  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  departments  of  agricultural  extension,  which  seek  to 
carry  direct  to  the  farmer  such  information  relative  to  his  opera- 
tions as  he  may  want  or  need.  The  various1  activities  of  this 
department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  indicate  in  a  more 
specific  manner  what  its  purpose  is  conceived  to  be.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  of  boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  parish  superin- 
tendent, teachers,  and  other  school  officials.  The  object  of  thes 
clubs  is  not  only  to  change  the  drudgery  of  farm  work  into  work 
of  vital  interest  to  the  boy  and  to  create  more  interest  in  farm 
life  and  farm  activities,  but  to  give  him  agricultural  instruction 
essential  to  success  in  farming.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  chief 
emphasis  in  this  work  has  been  placed  upon  corn  growing  and 
hog  raising. 

2.  The  formation  of  girls'  home  economic  clubs,  with  the 
purpose  of  training  the  girls  of  our  public  schools  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  home  making.  This  work  has  been  done 
mainly  in  cooperation  with  the  instructors  of  domestic  science 
of  the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at  Ruston  and  the  South- 
western Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at  Lafayette. 

3.  Cooperating  with  parish  superintendents  and  parish 
fairs  in  holding  corn  exhibits  and  in  judging  corn  exhibits  made 
by  farmers  and  school  boys. 
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I.  Conducting  the  State  com  contest  at  the  annual  State 
Fair,  held  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

5.  Assisting  other  agricultural  shows  in  making  exhibits 
possessing  educational  values. 

6.  Delivering  agricultural  addresses  to  boys  at  the  boys' 
institutes  and  to  teachers  at  parish  meetings. 

7.  Cooperating  with  the  railroads  of  the  State  in  operation 
of  agricultural  demonstration  trains  and  lecture  trains. 

8.  Carrying  on  corn  breeding  work  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  assisting  farmers  in  securing 
well-bred  seed  of  different  sorts. 

9.  Issuing  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  for  the  use  of  teachers,  farmers,  and  school  boys. 

10.  The  publication  monthly  of  the  University  Press  News, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  press  of  the  State  with  avail- 
able and  timely  articles  on  Louisiana  agriculture. 

II.  The  supervision  of  the  agricultural  high  schools  of 
Louisiana,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

12.  The  propagation  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  school  grounds  of  Louisiana. 

13.  Lecturing  to  farmers  at  the  winter  short  course. 

14.  Giving  instruction  to  teachers  at  the  University  Sum- 
mer School  on  nature  study  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  public  schools. 

15.  Contributing  articles  on  agriculture  to  the  agricultural 
press  of  Louisiana  and  neighboring  Stales. 

16.  Gathering  permanenl  argricultural  displays  of  corn  and 
other  products  for  use  in  campaign  work. 

17.  Conveying  information  to  farmers  and  others  along 
agricultural  lines  by  correspondence. 


FARMERS'    DEMONSTRATION    CONFERENCE. 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

President. 
William  R.  Dodson,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
Experiment  Station. 
William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Industry. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 
William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 
Edward  S.  Richardson,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
Julius  B.  Garrett,  B.  S., 

Entomologist  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Claud  W.  Edgerton,  Ph.  D., 

Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station. 
James  E.  Halligan,  B.  S., 

Chemist  in  Charge  of  Fertilizer  and  Feed  Stuffs  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Friend  C.  Quereau,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  the  Rice  Experiment 
Station. 
William  G.  Taggart,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director  Sugar  Experiment  Station. 
George  L.  Tiebout,  B.  S., 

Horticulturist  of  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
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William  H.  Balis,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension. 
Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Principal  of  School  of  Agriculture. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension. 

FARMERS'  DEMONSTRATION  COURSE. 

From  January  6  to  17,  1913,  inclusive,  a  conference  of 
farmers  was  held  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  discussions,  listening  to  lectures,  and 
witnessing  demonstrations  on  farm  topics.  The  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  officers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  experienced  farmers  and  planters  had  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  work  consisted  of  lectures,  practice  exercises,  and 
demonstrations  so  varied  as  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  the 
programme.  In  general  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  were 
given  to  lectures  and  explanations,  fifteen  minutes  for  general 
discussion,  and  one  or  more  hours  for  practice  and  demonstra- 
tion, for  each  subject  each  day.  At  times  three  or  more  sub- 
jects were  under  consideration  at  the  same  time  in  different 
buildings,  so  that  one  had  considerable  choice  from  among  the 
subjects  offered.  About  eight  hours  were  devoted  each  day 
to  the  work.  Night  lectures  of  a  popular  nature  were  given 
throughout  the  two  weeks.  By  this  means  a  good  number  of 
farmers  who  could  not  leave  home  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  met  together  for  a  brief  course  of  study  that  was  of  great 
benefit  in  their  work.  The  course  will  be  repeated  in  1914,  with 
some  additions  and  modifications. 

The  facilities  of  the  college  are  ample  to  make  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  work  very  helpful  indeed.  The  Horticul- 
tural Department  furnishes  material  for  the  construction  of 
hotbedfi    and    COldframefl    and    illustrative    material     Tor    use    in 

transplanting  early  truck  crops.     The  Veterinary  Department 

has  ample   modelfl  and   charts,   and   sufficient   live  stock  are  fur- 
nished   for   demonstration    ol*   the   topics  discussed.      The   dairy, 
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with  modern  equipment  in  every  particular,  located  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  is  used  for  the  work  in  this  course.  For  exer- 
cises in  stock-judging,  animals  of  the  Experiment  Station  are 
available,  consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle, 
dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.  For  the  cornwork,  samples  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  leading  varieties  of  corn  are  available 
for  studying  and  judging,  and  the  same  is  true  of  rice  and  forage 
crops.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  the  application  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  to  truck  and  fruit  crops.  The  Soil 
Laboratory  offers  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  practical 
problems  which  are  discussed  in  this  course.  The  farm  imple- 
ments of  the  Experiment  Station  and  exhibits  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  for  the  use  of 
farmers  attending  the  conference. 

There  are  no  expenses  except  for  board,  lodging,  etc.  Those 
who  wish  to  board  at  the  University  can  secure  rooms  free  of 
charge,  and  board  in  the  University  mess-hall  at  four  dollars 
per  week.  They  will  have  to  supply  their  own  pillows,  sheets  for 
single  beds,  blankets,  towels,  and  toilet  articles.  Good  board  and 
rooms  may  be  had  in  the  town  at  from  $6.50  to  $8  per  week. 

Special    Lecturers. 

Among  those  who  delivered  special  lectures  at  the  winter 
session  of  1913  were  the  following: 

Mr.  C.  C.  French,  Secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Hog  Clubs,  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
a  man  of  very  extensive  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
production  and  marketing  of  hogs;  Mr.  Hugh  Van  Pelt,  Editor 
of  Kimball's  Dairy  Farmer,  The  National  Dairy  Magazine,  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  dairying  in  the  United  States; 
Jc  V.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Iowa 
State  College,  a  man  of  national  and  international  reputation 
on  the  subject  of  farm  machinery;  Governor  L.  E.  Hall  of  Louis- 
iana; Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  President  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Louisiana;  Professor  T.  H.  Harris,  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation of  Louisiana;  Hon.  Bradford  Knapp,  Special  Agent  in 
charge  of  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Mr.  Mason  Snowden, 
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Shreveport,  State  Agent,  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration 
Work,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  E.  0. 
Brunei*,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  S.  Locke 
Breaux.  known  throughout  the  country  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
handling  and  marketing  of  rice;  Mr.  L.  N.  Brueggerhoff,  Secre- 
tary State  Fair  of  Louisiana;  Mr.  George  A.  Villere,  President 
Cloverlands  Dairy  Company,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters, 
Uinois  Biological  Laboratories;  B.  Wade  Hewett,  Manager  East 
Baton  Rouge  Truck  Association;  Archibald  Smith,  Professor 
Animal  Industry,  Missisippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

COURSES     OFFERED. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  given 
in  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  will,  with  some  additions  and 
modifications,  be  offered  in  1914 : 

Truck  Gardening  Rice  Culture 

Feeds  and  Feeding  Beef  Cattle 

Corn  Culture  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Corn  Judging  Poultry 

Testing  Farm  Machinery  Hogs 

Dairying  Plant  Diseases 

Stock  Judging  Crop  Pests 

Forage  Crops  Breeds  and  Breeding 

Budding  and  Grafting  Home  Economics 

Milk  Testing 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  courses  to  be 
offered  next  winter,  write  to  Professor  William  R.  Dodson, 
College  <>!'  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING. 

F  AiC  U  LTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Boykin  W.  Pegues,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Eugene  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Linton  L.  Cooper,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Raoul  L.  Menville,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Allan  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Francis  G.  Fournet,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
Harold  J.  Williams,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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George  C.  Robert,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
Francis  H.  James,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Carl  S.  Nadler,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
James  P.  Cole,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 


Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  German. 
"William  A.  Read,  Ph.,  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 
Charles  P.  Harrington,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

THE     AIM     OF     THE     COLLEGE     OF     ENGINEERING. 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  for  its  object  the  training 
of  young  men  for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
engineering  world — men  who  know  how  to  design  and  operate 
machinery,  to  erect  and  maintain  structures,  to  direct  chemical 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  perform  all  other  functions 
ordinarily  expected  of  a  well-trained  engineer.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  made  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  The  theoretical  work  of  the  class  room  is  supple- 
mented by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  class-room  in- 
st  racl ion  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  all  engineering  work,  and 
the  laboratory  work  aims  to  familiarize  him  with  the  application 
of  these  principle!  to  his  chosen  profession. 

In  harmony  with  the  above,  the  University  offers  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical  Engineering,  and  Chemical  Engineering. 
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In  all  of  these  courses  the  first  year's  work  is  essentially  the 
same;  in  the  second  year's  work  the  differences  are  slight.  Hence, 
the  student  is  not  obliged  to  make  his  final  choice  of  a  course 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  The  elasticity  afforded  by 
this  plan  prevents  too  early  a  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  who  is  encouraged  to  be  deliberate  in  the  choice  of  his 
life-work,  and  to  test  both  his  tastes  and  his  ability  before  reach- 
ing his  final  decision. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR    ADMISSION     TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF 
ENGINEERING. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering  upon 
examination  or  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  certificates  in  the 
following  subjects: 

Units. 

English 3 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics IV2 

Plane  Geometry  1 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 1 

History 1 

Elective 6V2 

Total 14 

The  term  "unit"  means  a  high-school  subject  pursued  for 
five  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Applicants  not  fully  prepared 
may  enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  three  units. 

Students  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing are  advised  to  pay  special  attention  to  elementary  mathe- 
matics. Weakness  in  this  subject  is  the  commonest  cause  of  sub- 
sequent failure. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admission  see 
pages  39-43. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in 
engineering. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
a  graduate  of  any  of  the  engineering  courses  who  completes  one 
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year  of  prescribed  graduate  study  and  submits  an  acceptable 
thesis  on  his  major  subject  of  study. 

The  deg-rees  of  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.),  Mechanical  En- 
giner  (M.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.),  and  Electrical  En- 
gineer (E.  E.)  are  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  Civil,  Me- 
chanical. Chemical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses  respect- 
ively who  complete  two  years  of  prescribed  graduate  work  and 
submit,  acceptable  theses  on  their  subjects  of  study. 

LABORATORIES. 
Civil     Engineering. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  carried 
on  in  the  second  story  of  Heard  Hall,  a  brick  building  110 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  There  are  two  large  drawing  rooms 
with  60  individual  lockers  in  each  room  for  the  drawing-boards 
and  maps  of  the  students;  a  darkroom  for  blue-printing;  an 
office;  a  lecture  room  and  instrument  room.  The  instruments 
are  all  kept  in  their  boxes  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 
and  dampness  of  the  room,  and  each  box  contains  all  of  the  ac- 
cessories, such  as  plumb-bob,  reading-glasses,  adjusting-pins,  etc. 
In  the  equipment  there  are  two  engineer's  transits,  three  wye 
levels,  two  compasses,  one  large  transit  theodolite  for  astro- 
nomical observations  and  geodetic  work,  one  plane  table,  one 
Saegmuller  solar  attachment,  one  polar  planimeter,  one  rolling 
planimeter,  one  Price  current  meter,  blue-print  frame,  beam  com- 
passes, parallel  ruler,  railroad  curve,  splines  and  weights,  rods, 
tapes,  and  chains,  and  one  gasoline  launch. 

Experimental     Mechanical     Engineering. 

The  equipmenl  is  contained  in  a  room  46  feet  by  82  feet, 
with  a  basement  1  J  feel  by  26  feet.  It,  adjoins  the  University 
power  plant. 

For  work  in  steam  engineering  two  D  slide-valve  engines  are 
used  for  practice  in  slide-valve  setting  and  for  Learning  the  use 
of  the  indicator.  These  are  loaded  by  means  of  Prony  brakes. 
A  10x24  Corliss  engine  direol  connected  to  as  Aiders  hydraulic 
brake  is  piped  so  thai  il  may  run  as  a  condensing  or  non- 
eondensing  engine  with  either  a  jet  or  surface  condenser.    Tanks 
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and  scales  are  provided  for  weighing  the  condensed  exhaust 
steam.  A  fifteen-horse-power  steam  turbine,  loaded  by  means 
of  a  Prony  brake,  is,  like  the  Corliss  engine,  piped  so  that  it 
may  be  run  condensing  or  non-condensing.  The  Corliss  engine 
and  steam  turbine,  arranged  as  described,  permit  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  such  variables  as  speed,  load,  number  of  stages 
of  expansion,  steam  pressure,  and  vacuum  on  economy  of  steam 
consumption.  A  sixty-horse-power  Erie  City  automatic  high- 
speed engine,  also  a  one-hundred-horse-power  Harrisburg  engine 
of  the  same  type,  belong  to  the  University  power  plant  and, 
belted  to  direct-current  generators,  are  available  for  laboratory 
work.  These  engines  are  arranged  for  indicator  work  so  that 
tests  of  indicated  and  electrical  horse-power  may  be  made.  The 
boiler-room  contains  a  one-hundred-horse-power  return  tubular 
and  a  sixty-horse-power  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water-tube  boiler. 
Apparatus  for  determining  the  quantity  of  feed  water,  fuel, 
draft,  furnace  temperature,  quality  of  steam,  heat  value  of  fuels, 
and  other  data  necessary  for  boiler  trials  is  arranged.  The 
machinery  in  the  University  power  plant  affords  the  opportunity 
for  complete  power-plant  tests,  in  which  the  energy  supplied  in 
the  form  of  fuel  is  measured,  and  that  developed  measured  at 
the  switchboard,  it  being  arranged  so  that  the  necessary  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  heat  losses  between  these  two  points  may 
be  taken.  A  vacuum  single-effect  evaporator  of  the  type  used 
for  concentrating  sugar  solutions  in  sugar  factories,  designed 
and  constructed  by  the  Experiment  Station,  is  available  for  lab- 
oratory work.  This  apparatus  is  used  mainly  by  students  in 
sugar  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  throttling  and  separating 
calorimeters  for  determining  the  moisture  in  steam,  indicators, 
speed  counters,  and  apparatus  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  ther- 
mometers and  indicator  springs,  and  for  testing  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  steam-pipe  coverings. 

Of  internal  combustion  engines  there  are  a  four-horse-power 
Fairbanks  gasoline  engine,  a  ten-hore-power  Otto  gas  engine,  a 
twelve-horse-power  Mietz  and  Weiss  oil  engine,  and  a  fourteen- 
horse-power  Weber  gas  producer  and  engine,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  measuring  the  quan- 
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tity  of  fuel  used,  the  indicated  horse-power,  the  brake  horse- 
power, the  weight  and  temperature  of  jacket  water,  the  number 
of  revolutions,  the  number  of  expansions,  and  other  data  neces- 
sary for  complete  efficiency  tests,  including  heat  balance. 

The  gas  producer  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  gas  production  as  well  as  comparisons  of 
the  fuel  consumption  of  steam  and  gas-power  plants. 

For  the  study  of  methods  of  ignition  these  engines  are  pro- 
vided with  several  forms  of  interchangeable  igniters.  The  gaso- 
line and  producer  engines  are  supplied  with  extra  cylinder 
heads  for  running  with  illuminating  gas. 

For  the  study  of  hydraulic  machinery  there  is  a  direct- 
acting  pump  with  steam  and  water  ends  piped  for  indicators;  a 
hot-air  pump  with  the  power  cylinder  ararnged  for  an  indi- 
cator; a  centrifugal  pump  operated  by  a  steam  turbine,  the 
power  being  measured  by  means  of  a  transmission  dynamometer ; 
a  Pelton  water-motor  loaded  by  a  Prony  brake.  All  this  hy- 
draulic apparatus  is  situated  on  a  floor  above  a  cement  tank 
12x13x2,  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  the  pumps.  There  is 
also  a  standpipe  twelve  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  may  be 
opened  or  closed,  and  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  pumps  dis- 
charge, from  which  the  motor  is  supplied.  For  measuring  the 
discharge  from  pumps  and  motor  a  weir  and  hook  gauge  is  pro- 
vided. This  arrangement  permits  efficiency  tests  of  these  ma- 
chines under  widely-varying  conditions  of  speed  and  head.  To 
the  standpipe  is  also  attached  apparatus  for  studying  the  flow 
of  water  through  orifices,  nozzles,  pipes,  and  pipe  fittings,  also  for 
checking  the  accuracy  of  water  meters.  For  the  study  of  re- 
frigeration there  is  a  two-tons-capacity  refrigeration  plant  of  the 
compression  typo  arranged  for  making  ice  and  for  cooling  water. 
The  quantities  of  ammonia  and  brine  in  circulation  and  their 
temperatures  nl  ;ill  points  can  be  measured. 

For  testing  the  strength  of  materials  there  is  a  50,000-pound 
capacity  testing  machine  arranged  for  tests  in  tension,  com- 
pression, and  shear,  also  a  special  arrangement  for  testing  beams 
of  considerable  Length.  "With  this  machine  there  is  also  an  exten- 
someter,  a  oompressometer,  and  a  deflectometer  for  use  in  tests 
of  a  s'-H'titific  nature. 
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A  Fairbanks  testing  machine  of  1,000  pounds  capacity  is 
used  for  tension  tests  of  cement.  In  addition  there  are  Vicat 
needles,  Gilmore  needles,  sieves,  etc.,  for  determining  the  quality 
of  the  cements  and  sands  used  in  tests.  For  the  laws  of  air 
pressure  and  velocities  there  is  a  Clayton  flywheel  air  compressor 
and  a  centrifugal  fan. 

Experimental    Electrical    Engineering. 

The  department  has  three  large  plug  switchboards  with 
three  sets  of  bus  bars  connected  to  110-220  volt  direct-current 
mains,  110-220  single-phase  mains,  and  220  three-phase  mains 
respectively.  Lines  are  run  from  these  boards  to  terminals  near 
the  various  machines,  transformers,  lamp  banks,  water  rheostats, 
etc.,  located  throughout  the  laboratory.  This  system  of  supply 
and  distribution  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  any  kind 
of  current  he  may  require  for  testing  purposes. 

A  line  shaft  fitted  with  clutch  pulleys  and  driven  by  a 
three-phase  synchronous  motor  is  used  where  testing  at  constant 
speed  is  required.  For  testing  at  variable  speed,  a  Stowe  multi- 
speed  motor  is  available.  This  system  of  drive  and  speed  control 
is  simple  and  efficient. 

The  machines  are  all  new  and  of  the  latest  commercial  type. 
The  direct-current  generators  and  motors  include  one  6  K.  W. 
Western  Electric,  one  4  K.  W.  Northern,  two  4  K.  W.  Westing- 
house,  one  25  H.  P.  and  two  10  H.  P.  General  Electric,  one  8  H.  P. 
Stowe  multi-speed,  one  1  H.  P.  and  two  15  H.  P.  Crocker-Wheeler, 
two  1  H.  P.  Triumph,  one  20  ampere  Western  Electric  compen- 
sator, one  35  H.  P.  General  Electric  three-phase  induction  motor 
direct  connected  to  a  20  H.  P.  Crocker- Wheeler  generator,  and 
one  2  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  gasoline  electric  generating  set. 
The  alternating-current  generators  and  motors  include  one  20 
K.  W.  Fort  Wayne  generator  arranged  to  give  single-phase,  two- 
phase,  and  three-phase  currents  and  voltages,  two  5  H.  P.  General 
Electric  three-phase  induction  motors  of  different  types,  one  2 
H.  P.  Bullock  two-phase  induction  motor,  one  5  H.  P.  General 
Electric  single-phase  motor,  one  six-light  General  Electric  con- 
stant current  transformer,  one  General  Electric  mercury-arc 
rectifier,  and  two  3  K.  W.  Central  Laboratory  two-phase  gen- 
erators. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  the  department  is  well  equipped 
with  transformers  of  various  types  and  capacity,  rheostats,  start- 
ing boxes,  auto-starters,  controllers,  lamp  banks,  water  rheostats, 
circuit  breakers,  speed  counters,  brakes,  scales,  batteries,  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  indicating  wattmeters,  recording  wattmeters, 
power-factory  meter,  synchroscope,  galvonometers,  condensers, 
inductance  coils,  arc  lamps,  tachometers,  transmission  dynamo- 
meters, and  many  other  smaller  pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  to 
a  well-appointed  laboratory. 

A  darkroom,  containing  a  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer, 
measuring  instruments,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  efficiencies  of  artificial  sources  of  light,  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  this  department. 

Physical    Laboratory. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
Heard  Hall,  a  handsome  two-story  pressed-brick  structure.  The 
lecture  room,  which  has  capacity  for  seating  125  students,  is  well 
lighted  and  convenient.  The  lecture  table  is  supplied  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  facilitating  experimental  demonstration, 
and  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  equipment  for 
the  various  forms  of  optical  projection.  The  arrangement  for 
darkening  the  room  consists  of  opaque  shades  so  mounted  that 
they  can  all  be  raised  or  lowered  from  a  single  point  convenient 
to  the  lecture  table,  thus  enabling  the  lecturer  to  darken  the 
room  completely  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Adjacent  to  the  lc<-ture  room  is  an  apparatus  room  supplied 
witli  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  instruments  for  the 
purposes  both  of  experimental  demonstration  and  of  laboratory 
work.  The  stock  is  being  continually  replenished  by  the  addition 
of  instruments  secured  from  the  Leading  American  and  foreign 
ingj  rumenl  makers. 

There  are  three  laboratory  rooms,  containing  tables,  piers, 
and  heavy  slate  shelves,  and  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  elec 

tricity.      One  of  these   rooms  is  used    for  the   laboratory   work   in 

general  Physics;  a  second,  with  arrangements  for  complete  dark 
ening,  is  used  Tor  optical  work ;  and  a  third,  containing  a  number 

of  solid  piers  buill   up  From  Ihc  ground,  is  specially  designed   Tor 
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work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
offices,  and  a  darkroom  containing  a  Lummer-Brodhun  photo- 
meter. 

The  department  has  at  its  disposal  at  all  hours  110  and  220 
volts  direct  current ;  110  and  220  volts  single-phase  and  220  volts 
three-phase  alternating  current. 

The  library  of  the  department  is  supplied  with  the  standard 
American  and  European  journals  in  the  fields  of  physics  and 
astrophysics. 

For  the  work  in  Astronomy  there  are  provided  a  large  four- 
inch  telescope,  with  equatorial  mounting  and  a  set  of  eye-pieces 
of  different  powers,  and  two  twenty-inch  celestial  globes.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  these  on  every  clear  night,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  encourage  observation  and  study,  both  visual  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  telescope. 

Mechanic    Arts    Laboratory. 

Robertson  Hall,  the  new  workshop,  is  a  two-story  brick 
building,  80  feet  by  200  feet,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  modern  in  all  of  its  appointments. 

The  shops  are  located  on  the  first  floor  and  are  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  tools  and  appliances  for  giving  instruction  in 
joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  woodturning  and  patternmaking, 
foundry  work,  forging,  and  machine-shop  work. 

The  joinery  shop  is  equipped  with  thirty-five  benches,  each 
of  which  is  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  hand  tools  for  wood- 
work, including  planes,  saws,  chisels,  gouges,  squares,  gauges, 
hammer,  mallet,  oil  stones,  screwdriver,  dividers,  and  oil  can.  In 
addition  to  these  individual  tools  there  are  two  motor-driven 
grindstones  for  grinding  tools  which  the  class  uses  in  common. 

The  shop  for  patternmaking  and  woodturning  is  equipped 
with  sixteen  benches,  each  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools,  one 
universal  saw  bench  of  the  latest  pattern,  fitted  with  one  14-inch 
crosscut  saw  and  one  14-inch  ripsaw,  one  power  jigsaw,  fifteen 
woodturning  lathes,  including  one  large  patternmaker's  lathe, 
one  power  surfacer,  one  wood  trimmer  and  one  power  grindstone 
for  sharpening  tools. 

The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  carload  of  foundry  sand,  a 
30-inch  cupola  for  melting  iron,  with  a  melting  capacity  of  1,000 
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pounds  per  hour,  a  brass  furnace  for  melting  brass,  a  core  oven 
in  which  the  cores  for  castings  are  baked,  and  sets  of  tools  for 
a  class  of  twenty  students,  including  an  assortment  of  flasks, 
shovels,  riddles,  slicks,  trowels,  lifters,  ladles,  shank,  and  pour- 
ing pots. 

The  forge  shop  is  equipped  with  sixteen  down-draft  Buffalo 
forges  and  two  electrically-driven  blowers,  which  furnish  the 
blast  and  remove  the  smoke  from  the  room.  Each  forge  is  sup- 
plied with  two  anvils  and  two  full  sets  of  tools,  each  set  including 
a  hammer,  six  pairs  of  tongs,  square,  top  and  bottom  swages, 
fullers,  flatters,  set  hammer,  cold  and  hot  chisels,  and  punches. 
In  addition  to  these  individual  sets  of  tools  there  are  benches 
fitted  with  vises,  files,  and  an  emery  wheel  which  the  class  uses 
in  common. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  includes  eight  14-inch 
engine  lathes  and  one  18-inch  engine  lathe,  sensitive  drill,  28- 
inch  drill  press,  16-inch  shaper,  24-inch  by  24-inch  by  6  feet 
planer,  universal  milling  machine,  power  hacksaw,  universal 
grinder,  twist  drill  grinder,  two  emery  wheels,  one  for  wet  and 
the  other  for  dry  grinding;  benches  and  vises,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  hammers,  files,  taps,  and  dies,  mandrels,  squares, 
and  tool-steel  gauges. 

The  second  floor  of  Robertson  Hall  has  a  recitation  room, 
two  large  drawing-rooms,  and  a  darkroom  for  making  blue-prints. 

The  drawing-rooms  are  equipped  with  individual  drawing- 
benches  for  209  students. 

For  practical  instruction  in  machine-drawing,  the  drawing- 
room  equipment  includes  a  steam  engine,  a  steam  pump,  a  wood- 
turning  lathe  and  the  machinery  in  the  shops. 

Chemical    Laboratory. 

Irion  Hall,  the  new  chemical  laboratory,  was  completed  and 
occupied  during  the  fall  of  1908.  It  is  a  reinforced  concrete 
building  faced  with  brick,  fireproof,  and  of  the  most  modern 
design.     It,  is  155  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide. 

The  apparatus  for  general  and  analytical  chemistry  is  of  the 
best  quality  and  the  most  approved  design.  There  are  twenty- 
five  balances  by  Becker,  Bunge,  Sartorius,  and  others;  four  polar- 
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iscopes,  a  triple-field  Laudolt-Lippich,  a  Laurent,  a  large  Schmidt 
&  Haensch  and  a  Schiebler;  an  Abbe  refractometer  with  cooling 
device  for  prisms;  an  Engler  vicosimeter;  standard  weights, 
flasks,  spindles,  and  thermometers  for  scientific  work;  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  all  instruments  used  in  sugar  chemistry  and  in  oil 
chemistry,  a  calorimeter  for  fuel  work,  gas  apparatus,  furnaces, 
etc.  In  short,  the  equipment  for  general  chemical  purposes  is 
complete,  and  for  special  work  in  industrial  and  engineering 
chemistry  it  is  particularly  full  in  the  following  lines:  Sugar 
Chemistry,  Oil  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Analyses.  It  has  been 
and  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  keep  all  existing 
special  laboratories  fully  abreast  with  current  progress  both 
in  instruments  and  methods.  The  library  contains  files  of  most 
of  the  European  and  American  chemical  journals,  and  also  sev- 
eral hundred  standard  books  along  lines  of  general  chemical 
interest. 

PROGRAM     OF     ENGINEERING     WORK. 

In  the  following  outlines  of  courses,  the  figures  preceding 
the  subject  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  it 
during  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively.  Figures  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  indicate  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  of  lecture  or  recitation. 
The  figures  following  the  subject  indicate  the  number  of  the 
course  in  the  account  of  departmental  work,  where  full  details 
may  be  found.  The  work  of  the  Freshman  class  is  the  same  in 
all  the  engineering  courses. 
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CIVIL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  of  instruction  as  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  is  designed  to  give  the  student  that  funda- 
mental training  which  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
career.  The  field  of  engineering  is  too  broad  to  be  covered  in  a 
college  course ;  and  this  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  arrange- 
mnt  of  the  work  of  four  years  as  outlined  below. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  nor  the  desire  of  the  department 
to  send  out  trained  experts,  but  rather  to  furnish  to  the  pro- 
fession men  who  have  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  upon 
which  they  themselves  must  build  in  after  years.  This  does 
not  mean  that  their  technical  training  is  to  be  neglected,  but 
that  along  with  this  training  there  should  go  such  a  liberal 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  properly  meet  all  problems 
and  questions  likely  to  confront  them.  It  was  therefore  with 
this  idea  in  view  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  was 
made  fairly  broad  with  certain  elective  and  prescribed  courses 
in  the  purely  cultural  and  scientific  branches.  The  strictly 
technical  subjects  were  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  last 
two  years,  thus  making  it  possible  to  narrow  and  intensify  the 
work  gradually  toward  the  close  of  the  student's  career. 

The  lectures,  which  are  designed  to  touch  the  important 
branches  of  Civil  Engineering,  are  supplemented  with  a  certain 
iimount  of  field  practice  and  drawing,  as  much  time  as  it  is 
practicable  to  give  being  devoted  to  this  side  of  the  student's 
training.  The  maps,  profiles  and  other  drawings  are  for  the 
most  part  made  from  original  field  notes  and  class-room  designs. 

In  case  students  should  desire  to  specialize  in  any  particular 
branch  or  branches,  opportunity  is  given  them  to  do  so  in 
certain  advanced  courses  which  may  be  arranged  for  two  years 
of  graduate  work. 
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Hours  a  Week 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 
Course 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


*4 

*4 

3 

*4 

3 

2 

3 

*2 

*3 


*4 
3 

*6 
3 

2 
2 

*2 


*4 
3 

*6 
3 
3 
2 
2 

*2 


2 
3 
3 

2 

*2 
*2 


Feshman   Class 

Drawing    

English    , 

French,   German,   or   Spanish, 

Mathematics   

Mathematics  

Mechanic  Arts    

Military   Science 

Drill   


Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering   .  . . 

iPhysics    

Physics    

Drill    


Junior    Class 

Astronomy 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Mathematics  

Mechanical  Engineering  . 

Physics    

Physics    

Physics    


Senior    Class 

Civil   Engineering    

Civil   Engineering    

Civil   Engineering    

Civil   Engineering    

Economics    

Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering   . 


3 

4 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

12 

5 

6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

6 

13 

14 

11 

20 

21 

12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

27 

28 

11 
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MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  intended  to  give 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  underlying  the  operation, 
construction,  and  design  of  machinery,  and  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
give  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  both  wood  and  iron  working 
tool?,  training  in  the  methods  and  practice  in  the  process  of 
construction ;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  machine 
design,  which  give  facility  in  representing  and  proportioning 
parts  of  machines;  studies  of  the  mechanism  and  thermody- 
namics of  steam  and  internal-combustion  engines;  the  economics 
and  designs  of  power  plants;  and  laboratory  practice  in  testing 
the  strength  and  properties  of  materials,  the  performance  of 
engines,  and  the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines. 
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Hours  a  Week 


Second 

Term 


SUBJECT 


*4 

2 

*2 

3 
3 

*3 
*2 
2 
2 
*2 
»6 


Freshman    Class 

Drawing-    

English   

French,   German,   or   Spanish. 

Mathematics   

Mathematics  

Military  Science 

Shop    

Drill 


Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  

Drawing   

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Engineering  .  . . 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop   

Drill  


Junior    Class 
Drawing    

Electrical   Engineering    . , 
Electrical   Engineering    . . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering   , 

Physics 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop   


Senior    Class 

Civil   Engineering    

Electrical  Engineering  . 
Electrical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Shop   


Number  of 
Course 


First 
Term 


11 


Second 
Term 


1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

1 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

10 

5 

12 

13 

14 

7 

8 

5 

6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 
6 

3 

4 

19 

6 

23 

24 

15 

16 

9 

10 

27 

28 

7 

8 
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ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  knowledge  of  electricity  and  those  fundamental 
sciences  which  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well- 
trained  engineer,  a  familiarity  with  electrical  machinery  used 
in  practical  industries,  and  a  broad  view  of  engineering  prob- 
lems. In  other  words,  it  aims  to  train  young  men  to  fill  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  industrial  world  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  applied  electricity. 

With  the  above  object  in  view  the  course  is  made  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  work  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  steam  machinery,  and  electrical  engineering 
is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  physical,  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  laboratories.  In  addition  to  this, 
thorough  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shopwork  is 
given.  The  work  in  drawing  begins  with  freehand  lettering, 
and  ends  with  working  drawings  of  complete  machines.  The 
shopwork  includes  joinery,  woodturning,  patternmaking,  forging, 
foundry,  and  machine  work. 
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Hours  a  Week 


Second 
Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 
Course 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


Freshman    Class 

Drawing    

English   

German,   French,    or   Spanish. 

Mathematics   

Mathematics 

Military   Science 

Shop    

Drill  


Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry   

Drawing    

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Engineering  .  . . 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop     

Drill    


Junior    Class 

Drawing    , 

Electrical  Engineering  . , 
Electrical    Engineering    . 

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 

Physics    

Physics    

Physics    

Shop   

Electrical    Engineering    . , 

or 
Elective 


Senior    Class 

Electrical  Engineering  .  . 
Electrical  Engineering  .  . 
Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering   . 

Shop   

Mechanical  Engineering   . 

or 
'Elective 


1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

1 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

10 
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CHEMICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  introduction  of 
chemical  control  into  many  non-chemical  industries.  The  works 
chemist  is  now  found  in  nearly  all  the  larger  manufacturing 
plants  of  whatsoever  nature,  either  to  test  new  material,  to  keep 
the  finished  product  up  to  standard,  or  to  devise  uses  for  by- 
products. Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work  these  men  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  solve  problems  which  depend  on 
mechanical,  physical,  or  electrical  principles  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  upon  chemical.  For  these  reasons  there  has  arisen 
a  demand  for  men  possessing  a  general  engineering  training, 
with  such  an  additional  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  may  enable 
them  not  only  to  analyze  products,  but  also  to  formulate  new 
processes,  to  criticise  old  processes,  and  to  pass  rational  judg- 
ment on  proposed  innovations.  The  Audubon  Sugar  School  of 
Louisiana  State  University  has  for  many  years  offered  a  course 
in  the  chemical  engineering  of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  The  course 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  more  general  in  its  nature,  is  designed 
to  train  the  student  in  those  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  all  engineering  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  specific  chemical  training  in  such 
fields  of  technology  as  he  may  choose.  It  is  believed  that  wide 
fields  are  now  to  be  found  in  Louisiana  in  sugar,  gas,  petroleum 
products,  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  bricks  and  ceramics,  alcohol, 
] taper,  cottonseed  oil,  soap-making,  and  general  chemicals.  Some 
of  these  branches  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  State,  yet  few 
places  offer  irreater  natural  advantages  than  does  Louisiana, 
where  the  lack  is  mainly  in  competent  men,  trained  to  initiate 
her  enterprises  and  to  develop  her  resources.  The  course  in 
Chemical  Engineering  is  designed  to  help  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  these  men. 
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Freshman 

Drawing    

English   

German   or  French.  . 

Mathematics   

Mathematics  

Military   Science.  . .  . 

Shop   

Drill 


Cl< 


Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Drawing   

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering   . . . 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop   

Drill   


Junior  Year 

Mathematics    

Physics    

Physics    

Mechanical  Engineering 

German  or  French   

Chemistry     

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 


Senior  Year 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Electrical   Engineering    . 
Electrical   Engineering    . 

German  or  French    

Mechanical  Engineering 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President, 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
William  R.  Dodson,  S.  B.,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 
Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Eugene  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
William  G.  Taggart, 

Assistant  Director,  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audu- 
bon Park,  New  Orleans. 
Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Linton  L.  COOPEE,  B.  8., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
R  LOUL  L.  Mknwu.i:.  M.  8., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Allan  P.  Odell,  M.  8.,  D.  8c, 

A    i  i.nit  l 'rofessor  of  Chemistry. 
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John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Edward  M.  Percy,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 
Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Harold  J.  Williams,  M.  E., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Francis  G.  Fournet,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 
Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
Carl  S.  Nadler,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Floyd  H.  Edmister,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  German. 
William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 
Charles  P.  Harrington,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

PURPOSES     OF     THE     AUDUBON     SUGAR     SCHOOL. 

The  Audubon  Sugar  School  was  established  in  1891  by  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  of  Louisiana  in  conjunction  with 
the  Louisiana  State  University.  The  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  had  been  established  in  1886  at  Kenner,  La., 
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whence  it  was  removed  to  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  The 
Experiment  Station  was  organized  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  under 
whose  direction  a  model  experimental  sugar  house  was  erected 
and  many  varieties  of  cane  planted,  all  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  represent  correctly  commercial  practice.  The  remarkable 
results  reached  in  Europe  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  been 
reached  by  a  rigorously  scientific  study  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  beet,  the  chemistry  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  its 
by-products  in  the  sugar  house,  and  the  engineering  principles 
employed  in  the  application  of  the  chemical  principles.  These 
methods  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  cane-sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  valuable  data  were  being  accu- 
mulated rapidly,  but  that  these  data  could  not  be  applied 
practically  by  anyone  save  a  man  specially  trained  in  scientific 
cane-sugar  engineering,  which  training  was  not  to  be  obtained 
in  any  existing  university.  The  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
accordingly  agreed  to  aid  in  financing  such  a  school,  if  Dr. 
Stubbs  would  undertake  its  direction.  In  1891  the  Audubon 
Sugar  School  was  opened  with  a  faculty  of  the  ablest  specialists 
to  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Its  success  was  so  great 
that  in  1897  the  increasing  duties  connected  with  its  management 
and  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
work  compelled  Dr.  Stubbs  to  retire  from  the  active  directorship. 
The  school  was  then  incorporated  with  the  State  University, 
preserving  the  name  by  which  it  had  become  so  well  known. 
In  1908  it  was  reorganized  as  a  college  of  the  University. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  offer  to  the  citizens 
(  I'  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  training  as  will 
qualify  them  to  enter  most  advantageously  the  sugar  industry 
in  this  State.  The  underlying  idea,  therefore,  is  to  train  men 
who  should   be  competent  to   manage   plantations  which   both 

grow    cane    and    make    BUgar.      To    this    end    a.    course    of    study 

has  been  formulated,  running  through  live  collegiate  years,  and 
including  chemistry,  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
sugar  making.  Before  He-  study  of  sugar  chemistry  proper, 
sugar  agriculture  or  sugar-house  engineering  can  he  undertaken 
profitably,  a  thorough   preliminary  course  is  necessary.     It  is 
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impossible  to  become  a  sugar  chemist  until  the  principles  of 
chemistry  are  mastered,  or  to  become  a  sugar  engineer  until 
mathematics,  drawing  and  the  principles  of  mechanics  have 
been  acquired.  Men  lacking  the  necessary  foundations  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  build  thereon  a  successful  career  in 
applied  science. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  engineering,  this  preliminary  training 
is  so  special  that  students  cannot  always  obtain  it  at  other 
institutions.  The  first  three  years  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School 
aim  to  give  the  training  desired. 

The  course  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Sugar  School  is 
essentially  a  professional  course,  and  may  also  be  taken  by- 
such  graduates  or  advanced  students  in  this  or  other  institu- 
tions as  may  be  prepared  to  take  advantageously  the  work 
offered.  It  includes  work  in  the  study  and  design  of  sugar- 
house  machinery,  in  sugar  chemistry  and  methods  of  sugar 
analysis,  and  in  the  special  agriculture  of  the  sugar  cane.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  practical  work  in  the  field  and 
in  the  sugar  house  required  during  two  full  sugar  seasons  at 
the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans. 
Somewhat  before  the  opening  of  the  sugar  campaign,  a  date 
which  varies  with  the  season,  the  students  leave  the  University 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  instructor  and  report  to  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Audu- 
bon Park.  The  instructor  remains  with  the  students  until  the 
season  is  over.  Under  his  supervision  the  students  work  through 
a  scheme  of  carefully  considered  studies  in  agriculture,  chem- 
istry and  sugar-house  engineering,  formulated  by  the  heads  of 
the  corresponding  departments  in  the  University.  Every  Sat- 
urday during  the  sugar  season  the  Dean  of  the  Sugar  School 
or  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  visits  the  Station, 
inspects  the  work  done  and  lays  out  the  work  for  the  next 
week.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  followed  by  the 
students  at  Audubon  Park,  drawn  up  by  the  professors  in  charge 
of  the  subjects  mentioned. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  year  sugar  students  are  expected  to 
report  to  the  Park  in  time  for  the  planting  of  all  experiments 
in   o.ane   conducted   by   the   Sugar   Experiment   Station,   where 
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they  make  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  experiments  and  assist 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  planting.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
actual  planting  is  done  by  the  students.  For  instance,  there  is 
an  experiment  in  which  is  being  tested  the  hereditary  effect  of 
planting  cane-tops  with  comparatively  immature  buds,  cane- 
butts  having  the  most  mature  buds  of  the  stalks,  and  the  middles. 
The  plot  devoted  to  continuous  planting  of  tops  represents  now 
the  accumulated  inheritance,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  years;  the  data  on  tonnage,  sugar  content,  and 
vitality  of  the  cane  are  available  to  the  student,  and  he  is 
expected  to  study  these  results,  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the 
selection  of  the  different  portions  of  the  cane  to  be  planted. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  divisions  of  this  experiment. 

In  studying  the  varieties  of  the  cane,  students  take  notes 
on  the  general  characters  of  the  more  important  varieties  and 
those  that  have  distinctive  features,  and  actually  help  in  strip- 
ping, topping,  and  cutting  the  canes,  weighing  them,  and  select- 
ing stalks  for  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  computing  the  data 
desireci  in  regard  to  the  varieties,  etc.  They  are  expected  also 
to  make  notes  and  observations  on  the  field  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers;  to  assist  in  determining  the  number  of 
suckers  and  their  ages,  on  the  plots  where  experiments  are 
conducted  for  studying  the  conditions  that  influence  the  suck- 
ering  of  cane;  and  to  make  a  study  of  the  field  conditions  of 
plant-cane,  first-year  stubble,  and  second-year  stubble,  as  to 
stand,  maturity,  etc. 

They  are  generally  expected  to  participate  in  the  sowing  of 
fall  crops  of  forage,  alfalfa,  clovers,  vetches,  etc.  It  is  further 
desired  that  they  will  make  a  full  study  of  the  sugar-cane  borer 
and  other  insect  enemies  of  sugar  cane. 

During  the  fall  of  1913  a  complete  set  of  instruments  for 
the  scientific  study  of  soils  will  be  installed  at  Audubon  Park, 
including  meterologicaJ  instruments,  soil  thermometers,  etc.  Stu- 
dents will  be  taught  to  use  these  instruments  and  to  study  the 
data  thus  obtained. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The  student  goes  to  the  Park  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  sugar  analysis,  including  the  use  of  the  polariscope 
and  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars.  He  there  makes  complete 
technical  analyses  of  cane,  bagasse,  juice,  syrup,  molasses  and 
sugar — determining  sucrose,  glucose,  glucose  ratio,  real  and 
apparent  purity,  etc.  After  he  has  learned  to  make  the  usual 
analyses  with  accuracy,  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  a  chemical 
control  of  the  sugar-house.  To  this  end,  he  takes  samples  from 
the  practical  work  of  the  sugar-house  at  Audubon  Park  and 
is  made  to  calculate  the  chemical  and  mechanical  losses  incident 
to  each  run.  Given  a  definite  amount  of  cane,  he  is  required 
to  find  out  the  extraction,  and  the  effects  upon  extraction  of 
saturation  between  the  rolls;  to  analyze  the  juice;  to  determine 
the  total  sugar  therein  and  the  amount  lost  in  clarification, 
evaporation,  and  filtration,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  losses 
in  the  effects  and  the  vacuum  pan,  the  sugar  left  in  the  molasses, 
etc.  In  short,  he  must  make  a  detailed  and  systematic  chemical 
and  mechanical  control  of  the  sugar-house  and  the  entire  process 
of  sugar-making.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  he  fills  out  a 
printed  blank  report,  which  is  submitted  to  the  instructor  for 
inspection.  This  report  is  modeled  after  the  reports  made  use 
of  in  the  actual  work  of  the  best  sugar  houses  in  Louisiana, 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  calcu- 
lation and  interpretation  of  the  laboratory  data.  The  amount 
of  practice  obtained  in  this  line  of  work  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  student  to  fill  a  commercial  position  with  confidence,  both 
in  the  accuracy  and  in  the  rapidity  of  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  investigations  are  being  contin- 
ually carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the  Station,  which  the  student 
is  expected  to  follow  with  care,  and,  where  possible,  to  partici- 
pate in.  These  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  methods  of 
sugar  analysis,  to  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  various 
compounds  found  in  sugar  cane  and  its  by-products,  to  the 
testing  of  new  methods  proposed  for  sugar-house  work,  to  sugar- 
house  bacteriology,  to  fermentation  and  alcohol  production,  and 
to  such  other  problems  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 
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SUGAR-HOUSE     ENGINEERING. 

The  work  along  this  line  is  designed,  first,  to  give  the 
student  a  practical  knowledge  of  different  mechanical  opera- 
tions concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and,  secondly,  to 
teach  him  the  more  important  engineering  problems  peculiar 
to  sugar-house  machinery  through  experimental  research. 

In  both  cases  the  student  learns  by  actually  doing  tests 
assigned. 

Before  the  grinding  season  begins,  the  students  are  required 
to  overhaul  the  entire  sugar  house,  cleaning  and  repairing  all 
the  machinery.  After  the  grinding  begins  each  student,  in  his 
tarn,  is  assigned  charge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  such 
as  boiler-room,  cane-mill,  sulphuring  machine,  clarifiers,  filter- 
presses,  double-effect  evaporators,  vacuum  pan,  centrifugals,  etc., 
each  of  which  he  must  operate  himself,  also  giving  attention 
to  various  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  steam  engines,  vacuum 
pumps,  water  pumps,  etc. 

The  experimental  work  is  devoted  to  making  various  tests 
upon  the  machinery  and  to  sketching  and  measuring  the  same  in 
order  to  learn  the  proportion  and  construction  of  the  different 
parts.  The  experimental  work  includes  tests  to  determine  the 
thermal  efficiency  and  capacity  of  a  double  effect  with  varying 
conditions  of  steam  pressure,  vacuum  and  height  of  juice  level; 
the  power  required  to  run  the  mill  with  varying  quantities 
and  kinds  of  cane  per  unit  of  time;  the  energy  required  to 
operate  centrifugals  with  different  masse  cuites  and  different 
periods  of  acceleration ;  the  capacity  of  a  filter-press  with  vary- 
ing  pressures,  kinds  of  material  filtered,  and  kinds  of  cloth; 
the  thermal  efficiency  and  capacity  of  a  vacuum  pan  under 
different  conditions  of  steam  pressure  and  vacuum;  the  steam 
consumption  of  an  open-pan  clarifier.  Tests  of  the  boilers  are 
also  made,  and  a  daily  record  of  the  fuel  burned  is  kept  in  order 
thai  the  economics  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  may  be  studied. 

Students  of  this  course  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  pari  in  experimental  tests  of  sugar-house  machinery,  which 
carried  on  each  grinding  season  in  sugar-houses  of  the  State 
by  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  Btaflf. 
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PRACTICAL     WORK     ON     PLANTATIONS. 

During  the  past  few  years,  students  in  the  fifth  year, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Park  with  the  fourth-year  students, 
have  been  sent  out  into  practical  work  in  various  sugar  houses, 
where  they  serve  as  assistant  chemists  or  engineers,  and  receive 
the  usual  salary  attached  to  such  positions.  No  student  will 
be  placed  in  this  work  save  those  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily the  work  of  the  fourth  year ;  neither  will  any  students 
be  permitted  to  accept  such  positions  without  first  obtaining  the 
permission  of  the  University  authorities. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  before  and  after  the  grind- 
ing season,  students  will  be  taken  in  small  parties  to  plantations 
near  Baton  Rouge,  where  they  will  study  the  practical  methods' 
cf  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  cane. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Station  possesses  an  excellent  library,  devoted  particu- 
larly to  the  literature  of  sugar  and  sugar  chemistry.  Students 
can  thus  be  referred  to  original  articles  and  are  expected  to 
make  use  of  them  in  preparing  reports. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  Station  is  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  consists  of  a  well-equipped 
sugar  house,  fields  of  cane,  including  all  the  well-known  varieties 
and  many  yet  in  the  experimental  stage ;  large  and  very  complete 
laboratories,  both  for  chemical  control  and  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  research.  The  fields  illustrate  various  forms 
of  drainage,  including  tile  drainage.  The  sugar  house  contains 
a  nine-roller  mill ;  a  complete  diffusion  plant  with  several  kinds 
of  cutters  and  comminutors;  Horsin-Deon  and  Baldwin's  juice 
weighers ;  clarifiers ;  filter-presses ;  double  effects ;  vacuum  strike- 
pans;  centrifugals;  water,  air  and  vacuum  pumps ;  juice  and 
syrup  tanks;  sugar  wagons;  sugar  shaker;  a  crystallizer  for 
crystallization  in  motion;  a  hot  room,  and  a  boiler-house,  with 
boilers,  engines,  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  an  account  of  the  work  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  sugar  school.     Its  main  aim  is  to  prepare  sugar- 
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experts.  Its  second  aim  is  to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
the  full  course,  partial  instruction  in  the  different  departments 
of  sugar-growing  and  manufacture.  Therefore,  irregular  stu- 
dents are  received  in  the  following  departments:  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Drawing. 

Special  courses  along  any  of  the  above  lines  are  offered  to 
such  students  as  may  be  lacking  either  in  the  time  or  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  complete  the  full  course  of  the  sugar  school, 
provided  their  previous  training  qualifies  them  to  enter  the 
classes  they  may  select. 

Students  lacking  the  proper  preparation  will  not,  however, 
be  admitted  to  the  practical  course  at  Audubon  Park.  Such 
preparation,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  three  years 
of  collegiate  work,  including  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

The  above  courses  have  been  planned  especially  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  but  are  open  also  to  students 
from  other  States  or  from  foreign  countries. 

As  at  present  formulated,  the  course  of  the  Audubon  Sugar 
School  accentuates  the  chemical  and  the  mechanical  sides  of  the 
making  of  sugar.  Students  desiring  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
agricultural  side  than  the  present  course  demands  will  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  agriculture  for  either  the  whole  or  part 
<  !'  the  chemical  or  mechanical  work  required  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years.  The  courses  in  agriculture  must  be  chosen  from 
those  given  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  from  special  courses 

aged  to  suit  specific  requirements. 
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REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO     THE     AUDUBON 
SUGAR     SCHOOL. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  (at 
nearest  birthday)  ;  but  for  students  who  are  well  prepared  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class  the  age  limit  may  be  waived. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  or  the  presentation 
of  satisfactory  certificates  in  the  following  subjects: 

Units. 

English 3 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics 1% 

Plane  Geometry 1 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 1 

History 1 

Elective 6  V2 

Total 14 

The  term  "unit"  means  a  high-school  subject  pursued  for 
live  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Applicants  not  fully  prepared 
may  enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  three  units. 

Students  preparing  for  entrance  are  advised  to  pay  special 
attention  to  elementary  mathematics.  Weakness  in  this  subject 
is  the  commonest  cause  of  subsequent  failure. 

Applicants  over  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to 
special  courses  of  study,  without  examination,  provided  they 
satisfy  the  President  and  professors  concerned  that  they  are 
prepared  to  take  the  subjects  selected. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admission,  see 
pages  39-43. 

The  rules  governing  the  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar 
School,  with  respect  to  discipline  and  fees,  are  the  same  as  those 
governing  the  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Students  who  prefer  not  to  board  at  the  University  as  regu- 
lar military  cadets  can  secure  good  board  and  lodging  in  the  town 
at  $15  to  $30  per  month.  Washing  costs  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
month. 
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THE     SUGAR     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  subject  in  the  following  outline 
of  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
tc  the  subject  during  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively. 
The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  a  figure  indicate  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  received  as  equivalent  to 
one  hour  of  regular  class  work.  The  figures  to  the  right  are 
the  course  designations  as  given  in  the  accounts  of  departmental 
work. 
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THE     SUGAR     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 
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Hours  a  Week 


Second 
Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 
Course 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


*2 

*6 
2 
2 

*2 

2 

2 

*3 

*2 

2 

*10 

2 

2 

3 

*4 

*4 

2 


*10 

3 

*6 

*4 

*2 

2 


Freshman     Class 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

English    

French,  German,  or  Spanish, 

Mechanic  Arts 

Drawing-    

Military  Science 

Drill 

Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Physics    

Physics    

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mathematics    

Drawing    

Mechanic    Arts     

Drill 

Junior    Class. 

Mathematics 

Physics    

Chemistry     


Chemistry 

Chemistry     

Chemistry     

Electricity    

Electricity     

Animal   Industry    

Veterinary  Hygiene  .  . . 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Fourth   Year 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 

Agronomy 

Fifth    Year 

Chemistry 

Chemistry , 

Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Agronomy 


19 

5 
13 

7 

17 
7a 


19 

9 
15 
21 

27 
Lib 
21 
17 
25 
27 


2 
2 
2 
4 
22 


4 
4 
6 

26 
12 

12 

6 
30 
14 


18 
8b 
10 

4 
6 

10 
16 
22 


12b 
20 
18 
26 
28 


THE    GRADUATE    DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT. 

The  University  offers  graduate  work  in  all  departments  of 
instruction.  The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
Committee  on  Graduate  Courses,  but  the  scope,  form,  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  determined  independently  by  each 
department. 

ADMISSION     TO     THE     GRADUATE     SCHOOL. 

Graduates  of  this  University  or  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  good  standing  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Department 
without  examination.  Admission  to  this  department,  however, 
should  not  be  understood  as  implying  candidacy  for  an  advanced 
degree,  which  is  subject  to  the  regulations  as  indicated  below. 

Graduate  students  may  also  be  admitted  without  reference 
to  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  Such  students  may  receive  a 
statement  of  their  work  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
course  or  courses  pursued. 

FEES     AND     EXPENSES. 

Graduate  students  pay  the  same  fees  as  undergraduates  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  University.  (See  index,  under  Fees 
and  Expenses.) 

TEACHING     FELLOWSHIPS     AND     SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  teaching  fellowships  and  scholarships  are 
offered  annually  to  students  holding  baccalaureate  degrees  who 
wisli  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  University.  They  are  in 
genera]  awarded  to  applicants  who  have  shown  unusual  ability 
and  attainment  in  their  undergraduate  studies. 

The  fellowships  arc  of  the  value  of  $300  a  year.  Holders  of 
fellow  ships  arc  required  to  devote  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  hours  a  week  to  work  for  the  University.  They  arc  also 
expected  to  devote  ;i  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a  week  to  grad- 
uate work. 

The  scholarships  are  worth  $100  a  year.  Holders  of  seholar- 
ships  will  do  no  teaching,  but   may  be  called  upon  to  read  papers 
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or  assist  in  the  laboratories.  As  readers  or  assistants  their  work 
will  not  exceed  nine  hours  a  week,  and,  when  graduate  students, 
they  will  be  expected  to  pursue  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a 
week  of  advanced  work. 

DEGREES     AND     REQUIREMENTS, 

The  University  offers  the  following  advanced  degrees: 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees: 

1.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this 
University  or  some  other  institution  of  equal  grade,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  work  of  an  advanced  nature  in  the 
subjects  selected. 

2.  He  must  spend  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence  at  this 
University.  A  longer  period  of  time  is  necessary  if  outside 
duties  seriously  interfere  with  the  successful  completion  of 
the  required  work. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a  week  of 
advanced  work,  which  must  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
professor  under  whom  his  major  is  selected  and  approvd  by 
the  President,  the  Graduate  Committee  and  the  professors 
concerned. 

4.  He  must  submit  a  thesis  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  his 
major  subject  not  later  than  May  1.   The  thesis  must  be  type- 
written and  deposited  in  the  library  for  public  inspection. 
The  following  special  regulations  apply  to  the  various  ad- 
vanced degrees: 

Master    of    Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students 
holding  the  baccalaureate  degree  who  have  complied  with  the 
regulations  which  apply  to  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  must  select  their  studies  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  from  the  Teachers  College. 

Master    of    Science. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  who  have  complied 
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with  the  regulations  which  apply  to  all  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  The  courses  of  study  for  this  degree  may  be  selected 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  any  of  the  technical 
schools  of  the  University. 

Advanced    Degrees    in    Engineering. 

The  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Enginer,  and  Chemical  Engineer  are  conferred  upon 
students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
Civil.  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical  Engineering  courses 
respectively,  and  who  in  addition  complete  two  years  of  pre- 
scribed graduate  work  and  submit  acceptable  theses  on  their 
major  subjects  of  study. 
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OFFICERS. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 
Alex.  B.  Coffey,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  D., 

Director. 
Miss  Inez  Mortland,  B.  L.  S., 

Librarian. 
James  L.  Westbrook, 

Registrar. 
Miss  Annie  0.  Burris, 

Matron. 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Physics. 
Miss  Ruth  Billings, 

Domestic  Science. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

English. 
Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Ph.  D., 

Economics  and  Sociology. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

French. 
Cyrus  J.  Brown,  B.  S., 

Rural  Education. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Chemistry. 
Alex.  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M., 

Psychology. 
Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Agriculture. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Ph.  D., 

Education  nad  Psychology. 
Walter  L.  Fleming,  Ph.  D., 

History. 
Ira  S.  Flory,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Law. 
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Mrs.  Daisy  Fuller, 

Music. 
Francis  G.  Fournet,  B.  S., 

Physics. 
William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Zoology. 
David  Vance  Guthrie,  Ph.  D., 

Physics. 
Charles  P.  Harrington,  A.  B., 

Spanish  and  French. 
A.  M.  Herget, 

Manual  Training. 
Robert  L.  Himes, 

Accounting;  Geography. 
E.  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Animal  Industry. 
Miss  Mo.llie  M.  Kearney, 

Latin. 
A.  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Agriculture. 
Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  B.  A., 

Chemistry. 
Miss  Ruth  Leonard, 

Arts  and  Crafts. 
R.  L.  Menville,  B.  S., 

Chemistry. 
J.  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Mathematics. 
Louis  L.  Perrault,  A.  B., 

English. 
Xi.ils  F.  Petersen,  M.  A., 

Botany. 
Qaston  L.  Porterie,  B.  8., 

Algebra. 
Abthub  T.  Pbessgott,  M.A., 

Political  Science. 
Albert  0.  Reed,  I'd.  I)., 

English. 
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Bertrand  E.  Riggs, 

Music. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Mathematics. 
Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Latin. 
Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 

Law. 
George  E.  Wallace, 

Arts  and  Crafts. 
John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Mathematics. 
W.  Goodwin  Williams,  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 

Law. 

THE     SUMMER     SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  for  teachers  and  others  prepared  to  do 
work  of  college  grade  is  conducted  at  the  University  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Institute  Managers  and  the 
University  authorities.  The  Summer  School  lasts  for  nine  weeks, 
and  is  open  to  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  or  normal 
school  or  college  diplomas,  and  to  others  whose  academic  prepa- 
ration is  sufficient  to  admit  them  to  the  University. 

The  courses  offered  at  the  summer  session  are  of  the  same 
grade  as  those  given  during  the  regular  session,  and  entitle  the 
students  to  the  same  college  credit.  It  is  expected  that  students 
who  desire  college  credits  for  their  summer  work  will  be  able  to 
do  in  the  nine  weeks  the  equivalent  of  one  term's  work  in  three 
subjects.  By  taking  courses  at  the  Summer  School  teachers 
and  others  may  work  toward  a  college  degree.  To  teachers  who 
complete  certain  courses  of  six  and  nine  weeks  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  grants  credits  toward  examinations  and 
extensions  of  teachers'  certificates. 
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COURSES     OF     STUDY     OFFERED     BY     THE     SUMMER 
SCHOOL,     1913. 


Accounting. 
Agricultural  Education 

(three  courses). 
Agriculture  (six  courses). 
Animal   Industry 

(three  courses). 
Arts  and  Crafts  (five  courses) 
Botany  (four  courses). 
Chemistry  (three  courses). 
Drawing  (two  courses). 


History  (three  courses). 

Kindergarten   (three  courses). 

Latin  (six  courses). 

Mathematics  (eleven  courses). 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Methods   of   Teaching   Agricul- 
ture, Biology,  English,  Math- 
ematics,  Latin  (seven 
courses). 

Music  (three  courses). 


Domestic  Science  (two  courses).  Nature  Study. 


Economics  (two  courses). 
Education  (six  courses). 
English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture  (seven  courses). 
French  (four  courses). 
Geography  (two  courses). 


Physics  (six  courses). 

Political  Science  (three  courses). 

Psychology  (two  courses). 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Sociology. 

Zoology  (four  courses). 


The  summer  session  wrill  open  on  June  9,  1913,  and  close 
on  August  8,  1913.  For  the  Summer  School  Bulletin,  containing 
full  information  about  expenses,  courses,  books,  etc.,  write  to 

The  Registrar,  Louisiana  State  University, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Below  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  various  departments  included  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Audubon  Sugar  School.  For  the  courses 
offered  in  Law,  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology  see  the 
announcements  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Teachers  College. 
Odd  numbered  courses  are  given  in  the  first  term;  even  num- 
bered courses  in  the  second  t^rm.  In  assigning  credits  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
lecture  or  recitation  hour. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Professor  Dodson.  Professor  Jordan. 

Professor  Kidder. 

AGRONOMY. 
1a-2a.     Farm     Machinery. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  development  of 
improved  farm  machinery  and  its  relation  to  modern  agriculture. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  operation,  care,  and  selec- 
tion of  farm  implements.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
setting-up,  adjusting,  and  testing  of  machines : 

Text:  Davidson  and  Chase's  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm 
Motors,  with  parallel  reading. 

One  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

3.     Farm    Crops. 

Kequisite,  Agronomy  9  and  10,  and  Botany  1  and  2,  or 
equivalent. 

Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  classification  and  the 
methods  of  improvement  of  farm  crops.  Special  studies  will 
be  made  of  the  staple  crops  of  Louisiana,  embracing  cotton, 
corn,  oats,  and  rice.  Individual  crop  studies  will  include 
varieties,  geographical  distribution,  culture,  harvesting,  preserva- 
tion, uses,  preparation  for  use,  obstructions  to  growth  and  means 
of  repression,  production,  marketing,  and  history. 

Three  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    First  term.  Professor  Dodson. 
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4.     Soil    Physics. 

Requisite,  Agronomy  1-3,  Chemistry  1-2,  and  Physics  1-2-3-4, 
or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  classification  of  soils; 
granulation  of  soils,  and  causes;  soil  moisture  and  means  of 
conservation;  soil  temperature;  texture  of  soils  and  its  influ- 
ences; drainage  and  irrigation  and  their  relation  to  soil  mois- 
ture, temperature,  and  root  development;  methods  of  tillage 
and  influences;  washing  of  soils  and  preventive  measures.  The 
laboratory  work  comprises  moisture  determinations,  water-hold- 
ing capacity,  capillary  powers,  the  determination  of  real  and 
apparent  specific  gravity,  and  the  effect  of  mulches  on  the 
different  soils  in  Louisiana.  Mechanical  analyses  are  made  of 
typical  soils. 

Text :    Hilgard's  Soils,  with  parallel  readings. 

Three  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     Second  term.  Professor  Kidder. 

5-6.     Sugar    Cane. 

Requisite,  Agronomy  21-22,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  equivalent. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
sugar  (cane  sugar)  producing  countries,  the  varieties  of  cane, 
the  care  and  value  of  cane  seedlings,  the  breeding  of  cane,  the 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  conveying  cane  to  the  sugar 
mill,  as  well  as  the  fertilizing  of  the  crop.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  and  the  systems  of  crop 
rotation  for  such  farming.  Further,  the  soils  of  the  cane-growing 
countries  will  be  discussed  from  their  ease  of  cultivation,  pro- 
ductivity, and  fertility,  together  with  means  of  managing  and 
adapting  specific  varieties  of  cane  to  them.  If  time  permits, 
the  managemenl  of  the  agricultural  part  of  a  sugar  cane  planta- 
tion w ill  be  studied  in  detail. 

Given  expressly  Tor  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School, 
but  may  be  elected  by  any  other  students  who  have  passed  the 
prerequisites. 

Text:      Stubbs'   Sugar   Cane,    Volume    I,  and    Deerr's   Cane 

,.r.  u itti  parallel  reading. 
Two  recitations  per  week.    Both  teems. 

Professor   Kidder. 
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7.     Soil    Fertility. 

Requisite,  Agronomy  1-3-4,  Chemistry  1-2-5-6,  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  natural  and  commercial  fertilizers  and  their 
effects  upon  permanent  agriculture,  rotation  of  crops  in  its  rela- 
tion to  maintaining  soil  fertility,  organic  matter  and  its  effects 
upon  soils,  farm  manure  in  regard  to  its  preservation,  time  of 
application  and  effect  upon  crop  yields,  the  methods  of  rein- 
forcing manures  and  their  use,  the  different  materials  for  rein- 
forcement and  their  availability,  green  manures  and  leguminous 
crops  in  maintaining  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  effect  of  con- 
tinual croppings  by  any  one  crop  system,  will  be  studied  in 
detail.  Different  systems  of  farming  will  also  be  studied,  and 
students  will  be  required  to  outline  several  systems. 

Two  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  Kidder. 

9.  Elementary    Soils. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
soils,  field,  and  farm  management  in  their  relation  to  general 
agriculture.  The  origin  and  classification  of  soils,  different 
methods  of  cultivation  and  their  effect  upon  the  movement  and 
control  of  soil  water  with  its  ultimate  effect  upon  plant  develop- 
ment, benefits  of  a  crop  rotation,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  in- 
cluding a  study  of  the  Louisiana  fertilizer  law,  are  given  due 
consideration. 

Text:    Fletcher's  Soils. 

Three  recitations  per  week.    First  term. 

Professor  Kidder. 

10.  Forage    Crops. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  crops  that  can  be  used 
for  forage  purposes  in  Louisiana.  Each  crop  will  be  studied  in 
detail  in  regard  to  varieties,  preparation  of  seed  bed,  fertiliza- 
tion, time  of  planting,  amount  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre,  way  of 
planting,  time  of  harvesting,  preservation  of  crop,  means  of 
utilization  of  crop,  methods  of  improvement,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  seed  for  planting  purposes.  Germination  and  iden- 
tification tests  will  also  be  studied  in  detail. 

Three  recitations  per  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Kidder. 
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11.  Land    Drainage. 

This  course  teaches  the  importance  of  drainage  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  doing  it.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  use 
and  care  of  levels  and  all  drainage  instruments,  the  laying  out 
of  drains,  the  cost  of  open  ditches  in  comparison  with  tile  drains, 
and  the  construction  of  terraces. 

Text :    Elliott 's  Land  Drainage. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term.  Mr. . 

12.  Farm    Power    Machinery. 

Requisite,  Agronomy  la  and  2a. 

A  study  of  the  different  machines  designed  to  give  power 
on  the  farm,  such  as  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  wind  mills, 
and  electric  motors.  A  study  of  pumps  and  rams  is  included. 
Each  machine  will  be  studied  in  detail  with  respect  to  its  design, 
construction,  operation,  and  adjustment.  The  laboratory  in- 
cludes the  designing  and  arrangement  of  a  farm  power  plant 
and  work  shop. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Mr.  

14.  Teachers'    Course    in    Agronomy. 

Requisite,  two  years  of  college  work  with  Botany  1-2,  or 
Zoology  1-2,  or  Chemistry  1-2,  or  the  equivalent. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  the  students  of  the 
Teachers  College  an  insight  into  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  and  the  ways  of  presenting  the  subject.  The  subject 
matter  will  consist  of  the  origin  and  classification  of  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  their  use,  soil  moisture  and  its  conservation,  soil 
erosion  and  methods  of  prevention,  farm  and  forage  crops  with 
methods  of  improvement.  Laboratory  practice  will  be  given  in 
order  U>  bring  Hie  student  more  in  touch  with  his  subject. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Professor  Kidder. 

15.  Farm     Buildings. 

The  design  and  construction  of  farm  buildings  with  stress 
laid  "n  the  Importance  of  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  sani- 
tation,  and    ventilation.      Farm    buildings   will    he   studied    with 
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regard  to  their  convenience  and  arrangement  with  respect  to 
each  other. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term.  Mr.  . 

18.     Farm    Management. 

Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduate  Students. 

This  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
practice  of  different  methods  of  farming  adapted  to  the  South. 
Laboratory  practice  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  crop  values 
of  the  different  states  in  the  Union,  the  planning  of  farms  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts. 

Text:    Warren's  Farm  Management. 

Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Professor  Kidder. 

21-22.     Soils  and  Crops. 

Eequisite,  Chemistry  1-2  and  5-6,  Physics  1-2  and  3-4. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
soils,  field  and  farm  management  in  their  relations  to  agricul- 
ture as  practiced  on  the  sugar  cane  plantation.  The  classifica- 
tion of  soils,  different  methods  of  cultivation,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  movement  and  control  of  soil  water,  together  with 
their  ultimate  effect  on  plant  development,  will  be  studied  in 
detail.  Further,  the  benefits  of  crop  rotation  and  the  crops 
that  can  be  profitably  used  for  such  purposes  on  the  plantations 
where  cane  is  the  principal  crop  grown,  will  be  taken  up.  The 
benefits  derived  from  the  addition  of  organic  matter,  means  of 
adding  it,  and  the  use  of  the  different  forms  of  mineral  fer- 
tilizers are  given  due  consideration.  The  contrast  of  securing 
nitrogen  through  legumes  and  commercial  fertilizers  will  be 
worked  out  in  detail.  The  calculations  for  making  home  mixed 
fertilizers  will  also  be  given. 

Given  expressly  for  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  SchooL 

Text:     Lyon  and  Fippin's  Soils,  with  parallel  reading. 

Two  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  Kidder. 
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(Note: — Advanced  courses  in  the  Department  of  Agronomy 
will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  individual  desires,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  those  students  who  care  to  specialize  in  this  line  of  work. 

EQUIPMENT    OF    THE     DEPARTMENT    OF 
AGRONOMY. 
Field    and    Farm    Power    Machinery    Laboratory. 

This  laboratory  contains  considerable  field  and  farm  power 
machinery,  which  constitutes  a  steam  traction  engine  with  a 
grain  separator,  two  gasoline  tractors  with  plow  gangs,  station- 
ary gasoline  engines,  feed  grinders,  mowers,  grain  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  hay  rakes,  disc  harrows,  cultivators,  corn 
and  cotton  planters,  plows,  and  some  other  odd  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery. A  machinery  shed  thirty  by  sixty  feet  houses  most  of 
this  equipment  at  the  present  time.  This  shed  will  be  enlarged 
to  twice  its  size  before  the  opening  of  the  1913-1914  session,  and 
will  then  serve  as  the  laboratory  for  all  of  this  work. 

Land    Drainage    and    Farm    Buildings. 

Four  levels,  reading  rods,  tape  measures,  drawing  boards, 
and  sufficient  other  apparatus  to  carry  on  this  work  to  the  best 
advantage  constitutes  the  equipment  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

Soil    Laboratory. 

The  soil  laboratory  is  supplied  with  necessary  apparatus 
for  all  phases  of  soil  physics  problems.  Additional  material  is 
being  supplied  every  year.  Stock  soils  which  represent  the  main 
types  of  soil  from  different  sections  of  the  State  are  always  on 
hand  for  student  work.  Samples  of  the  different  fertilizers  are 
also  in  this  laboratory. 

Crops    Laboratory. 

Samples  <>f  I  ho  different  varieties  of  corn  recognized  by  the 
Louisiana  Corn  Growers'  Association,  samples  of  rice,  samples  of 
the  grades  of  col  Ion  approved  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  samples  of  about  500  different  seeds,  and  cases 
for  storing  all  of  these  grains  and  seeds  form  the  major  part  of 

the   equipment    used    in    this   division.      Samples  oi*  sugar   from 

Louisiana  and  some  of  the  foreign  countries  arc  also  in  this 
laboratory. 
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animal  industry. 

2.     Feeds    and    Feeding. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  elements  and  compounds  essential 
to  plant  and  animal  life;  the  sources  of  the  elements;  the 
physiology  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation  and  assimilation 
of  food;  function  of  nutrients-;  physiological  and  energy  values 
of  the  nutrients;  classifications,  percentage  composition  and 
nutritive  values  of  natural  and  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  the 
selection  and  compounding  of  rations  for  all  classes  of  farm 
animals;  cropping  systems  for  stock  farms.  Laboratory  work 
consists  of  identification  and  classification  of  natural  and  com- 
mercial feeds;  the  grinding  and  mixing  of  feeds  and  practical 
work  in  feeding  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  and  mules. 

Text-book:    Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
Second  term.  Professor  Jordan. 

3-4.     Breeds    and    Breeding. 

Each  breed  of  live-stock  is  studied  according  to  the  follow- 
ing outline:  Origin;  History;  Characteristics;  Adaptability; 
Distribution;  Families;  Records;  Noted  individuals  of  the 
breed;  Leading  breeders  and  importers  at  present  time;  Popu- 
larity of  breed ;  Comparison  with  other  breeds  of  the  same  type ; 
Organizations  for  registration  of  animals  of  each  breed  with 
rules  governing  registration;  Requirements  governing  advanced 
registry  in  case  of  dairy  breeds;  Official  scale  of  points  for 
each  breed. 

Stock- judging  consists  in  the  application  of  the  official  score- 
card  to  specimens  of  each  breed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  student's  mind  the  ideal  type  of  each  breed.  No  text- 
book has  been  found  which  is  satisfactory.  The  breeds  are 
studied  by  means  of  pamphlets  gotten  from  the  different  breed- 
ers' associations,  from  papers  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
various  breeds,  from  Experiment  Station  publications,  from 
Herd  Record  books  at  the  Library,  and  from  books  treating  of 
special  breeds. 

Two  hours  of  recitations  and  two  hours  of  stock-judging 
per  week  for  the  session.  Professor  Jordan. 
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5-6.     Thremmatology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2  and  Zoology  1-2. 

A  study  of  the  laws  governing  heredity  and  developments, 
with  special  reference  to  plants  and  animals  useful  to  man ;  the 
purpose  being  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
variation,  the  relative  influence  of  immediate  and  remote  an- 
cestors on  the  transmission  of  characters,  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  mutations  in  changing  types  and  species,  influence 
of  selection,  a  comparison  of  Galton's  and  Mendel's  methods 
of  the  study  of  heredity  and  the  results  obtained  by  each,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  different  systems  of  plant  and 
animal  breedings  as  being  practiced  by  breeders  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Text-book:    Davenport's  Principles  of  Breeding. 

Reference  books:  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species;  Thompson's 
Heredity;  Bateson's  Principle's  of  Mendelism;  Experiment  Sta- 
tion publications. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  the  session.      Professor  Jordan. 

7.      Dairying. 

The  composition  of  milk,  secretion  of  milk,  conditions  affect- 
ing milk  secretion,  methods  of  milking,  changes  in  milk  caused  by 
bacterial  action,  sources  of  contamination  of  milk,  control  of  fer- 
mentation in  milk,  diseases  carried  by  milk,  death  rate  in  large 
cities,  due  to  contaminated  milk,  the  house-fly  in  relation  to  milk 
contamination,  adulterations  of  milk  and  how  to  detect  them,  the 
Babcock  test  for  fat  and  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  world,  the  centrifugal  separator;  im- 
portance of  the  dairy  industry  in  various  countries  and  states  in 
the  Union;  comparison  of  dairy  farming  with  other  lines  of 
agriculture  in  regard  to  soil  fertility;  selection,  care  and  man- 
agement of  dairy  cattle;  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cottage 
cheese  and  oilier  dairy  products,  and  the  handling  of  market  milk. 
Laboratory  work  <-onsisis  in  performing  tests  for  fats,  solids 
and  moisture  in  milk,  cream,  skim-milk,  butter  and  cheese;  the 
detection  of  preservatives  and  adulterations  in  milk  and  cream; 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  different  brands  of  cream 
separators  on  the  markel  ;  practice  in  milking  and  keeping  dairy 
records,  and  in  scoring  the  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Baton 
Rouge,  according  to  the  official  score  card  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
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Text-books:  Eckle's  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Van  Slyke's  Modern  Method  of  Testing  Milk.  Extensive  refer- 
ence reading  required. 

Three  recitations  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  First 
term.  Professor  Jordan. 

8.     Animal    Production. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  2,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  the  care  and  handling  of 
farm  animals  in  a  more  detailed  way  than  is  possible  in  the  pre- 
requisite courses  mentioned  above.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  and 
beef  cattle.  The  class  will  have  charge  of  the  feeding  and  man- 
agement of  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  be  required  to  keep  accurate  notes  and  records  of  all  phases 
of  the  work. 

Three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Professor  Jordan. 

9-10.     Animal   Nutrition. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  2. 

A  study  of  recent  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  animal 
nutrition. 

Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Jordan. 

11-12.     Plant    and    Animal    Breeding. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  5-6. 

An  extension  and  elaboration  of  Animal  Industry  5-6;  a 
critical  study  of  recent  investigation  in  plant  and  animal  breed- 
ing. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  the  year.      Professor  Jordan. 

13-14.     Stock    Judging. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  3-4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  expert 
stock  judges,  and  from  the  members  of  this  class  will  be  selected 
the  stock-judging  team  which  will  represent  L.  S.  U.  in  the 
annual  stock-judging  contest  held  in  connection  with  the  South- 
western Feeders  and  Breeders'  Show  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  Professor  Jordan. 
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15-16.     Principles    of    Breeding. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2  and  Botany  1-2. 

This  course  is  offered  to  seniors  in  the  teachers'  course  in 
Agriculture.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  subject 
of  breeding,  as  outlined  in  Animal  Industry  5-6,  to  the  student 
who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  agriculture. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  the  year.        Professor  Jordan. 

17.     The    Management    of    Plantation    Stock. 

Offered  only  to  students  in  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

A  study  of  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  our  natural 
and  commercial  feeding  stuffs ;  the  physiology  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  and  assimilation  of  nutrients;  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  nutrients,  the  body  requirements  of  the 
horse,  mule,  ox,  and  dairy  cow;  the  combining  of  food  stuffs 
available  on  sugar  plantations  in  order  that  the  animals  may 
be  properly  nourished  at  the  lowest  cost;  methods  of  feeding, 
shelter,  and  other  factors  connected  with  the  management  of 
plantation  animals. 

Three  hours  per  week.   First  term.      Professor  Jordan. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  dairy  laboratory  equipment  consists  of  two  Babcock 
testers,  one  Hall  casein  tester,  six  different  brands  of  cream  sepa- 
rators, one  Farrington  moisture  test,  three  Gray's  moisture 
tests,  cream  scales,  one  tortion  scale,  and  necessary  glassware 
and  chemicals.  The  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  gas  and  water 
connections,  and  twenty-one  individual  desks  and  drawers.  The 
dairy  buildings  ;i<lj<>ining  supply  further  material  for  study. 

The  <<|iii|)tiicnt  available  for  stock  judging  consists  of  the 
Experiment  Station  dairy  herd,  the  herds  of  Hereford  and  Aber- 
deen Anvils  cattle  of  the  Station  farm,  and  the  herds  of  swine 
kepi  al  the  Experiment  Station  farm.  The  types  of  horses  are 
studied  from  specimens  Loaned  by  parties  living  at  Baton  Rouge, 
;md  from  specimens  oi*  horses  and  mules  owned  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 
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ANCIENT     LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Scott.  Mr.  Perrault. 

LATIN. 

For  students  who  elect  Latin  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
languages,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.     For  admission  to  course  1,  see  requirements  on  pp.  — . 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  designed  for  students  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  language — its 
literature,  Roman  life,  and  the  enduring  influence  of  Roman 
institutions. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  designed  for  graduate  students  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  subject-matter  of  liter- 
ary criticism. 

Course  11  is  a  teachers'  course  on  topics  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  first,  second,  and  third-year 
students.  This  course  is  open  to  teachers  who  have  had  courses 
B  (Cassar)  and  C  (Cicero),  and  the  equivalent  of  courses  1  and 
2,  or  who  are  taking  courses  1  and  2  along  with  course  11. 

A  student  who  has  met  the  general  entrance  requirements 
(pages  39-43),  including  a  modern  language  or  Greek,  will, 
upon  completing  Latin  C,  receive  five  hours'  college  credit  if  not 
offered  for  entrance. 

1.  Ovid. 

This  course  consists  of  selections  chiefly  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses, and  is  presented  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age.  Latin  grammar  and  prose 
composition  are  continued  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Text-books :  Miller's  Ovid,  selected  works ;  Allen  and  Green- 
ough's  New  Latin  Grammar;  Daniell-Brown's  New  Latin  Com- 
position, Part  III. 

Five  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Vergil. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  a  study  is  made  of  Vergil,  the  man  and 
the  poet,  of  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to  the  Augustan 
age,  and  of  its  subsequent  influence.  Grammar  and  composition 
are  continued  as  in  course  1. 
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Text-book:    Knapp's  Vergil's  Aeneid,  or  the  Fairclough- 
Brown's  Virgil's  Aeneid  (preferred). 
Five  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

3.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.  The  author's 
conception  of  history,  his  sources,  his  sense  of  the  ethical  and 
dramatic,  stylistic  effects,  relation  to  other  historians,  Greek 
and  Roman,  are  topics  presented  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  Livy.  Special  problems  in  grammar  and  translating  con- 
nected English  prose  into  Latin  form  a  part  of  this  course. 

Text-books:  Westcott's  Livy;  Allen  and  Greenough's  New 
Latin  Grammar ;  Nutting 's  Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Horace. 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  The  relation  of  Latin 
to  Greek  Literature,  of  Horace  to  Greek  lyric  poets,  a  study  of 
the  poet's  lyric  modes,  his  themes  and  their  expression,  are 
taken  up  along  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Gram- 
mar and  composition  as  in  Latin  3. 

Text-book:     Bennett's  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

5.  Tacitus. 

The  reading  of  the  Agricola  and  Germania  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Tacitus  as  an  analytical  and  philo- 
sophical historian.  His  relation  to  his  own  times,  his  historical 
sources,  the  peculiarities  of  his  latinity,  and  his  personality  are 
presented  somewhat  in  detail.  Rather  difficult  prose  composi- 
tion is  taken  up  in  this  course. 

Text-hooks:     Gudeman's   Tacitus,   Agricola  and   Germania; 
Nutting's  Advanced  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Part  III. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Horace. 

Selections  Prom  Hie  Satires  and  Epistles.  This  is  a  course 
mainly  for  the  study  of  Latin  satire,  its  representatives!,  their 
p.  rsona)  and  literary  characteristics,  their  themes,  and  modes  of 
developing  them.    Horace's  life  and  complete  works,  as  well  as 
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his  criticism  of  poetry  as  an  art,  are  briefly  considered.     Prose 
composition  as  in  Latin  5. 

Text-book:     Rolfe's  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

7.  Plautus. 

A  course  in  Latin  comedy,  its  relation  to  Greek  sources,  and 
its  expression  of  phases  of  Roman  life.  The  dialect  of  Plautus 
and  his  stylistic  qualities  are  also  considered. 

Text-books:  Elmer's  Plautus,  Captivi;  Fay's  Plautus,  Mos- 
tellaria. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

8.  Latin    Literature. 

A  summary  of  Latin  literature,  Roman  social  life,  and 
mythology. 

Text-books:  Mackail's  Latin  Literature;  Johnston's  Pri- 
vate Life  of  the  Romans;  Gayley's  Classic  Myths;  the  pro- 
fessor's notes  and  references. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

9-10.     Graduate  Course. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius  and 
Cicero  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura  and  the  De  Natura  Deorum. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

11.     Teachers'    Course    in    Latin. 

The  scope  of  this  course  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  high  school.  Its  aims  are  to  consider  what 
things  are  really  worth  while  in  the  study  of  Latin  for  each 
year  of  the  three  or  four  years '  high-school  course,  to  determine 
how  and  in  what  order  the  Latin  subject-matter  and  related 
topics  should  be  presented,  to  suggest  the  special  lines  of  study 
and  reading  which  should  prove  of  greatest  value  to  teachers 
of  Latin,  to  discuss  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  contents  of 
beginners'  books,  Latin  prose  composition  books,  of  the  usual 
school  editions  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil,  as  well  as  of  the 
school  grammars  in  general  use,  to  note  the  difficulties  of  each 
high-school  Latin  author,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon 
which  Latin  may  justly  claim  its  place  in  the  high-school  cur- 
riculum. 
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Those  who  contemplate  taking  this  course  should  be  pro- 
vided particularly  with  the  full  series  of  the  high-school  adop- 
tion in  Latin. 

Text-book:  Bennett  and  Bristol's  The  Teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

GREEK. 

For  students  who  elect  Greek  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
language,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  Course  C  (Elementary  Greek)  is  prerequisite  for  courses 
1  and  2.     (See  requirements  for  admission,  page  39.) 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
emphasize  literary  studies,  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the 
Hellenic  genius,  the  literary  art,  life  and  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

1-2.     Xenophon. 

A  careful  study  of  Greek  narration,  a  review  of  forms,  in- 
ductive studies  in  Greek  syntax,  accompany  the  reading  of  the 
first  book  and  a  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Anabasis.  Prose 
composition  and  a  topical  study  of  Greek  grammar  are  taken  up. 

Text-books:  Harper  and  Wallace's  Xenophon 's  Anabasis; 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

3.  Homer. 

A  course  in  epic  poetry.  The  literary  phases  of  Homer,  his 
general  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  Greek  life  of  the 
Homeric  age,  the  Homeric  dialect,  are  taken  up  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad. 

Text-book:    Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Plato. 

A  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Socratic  dialogues. 
Tin-  influence  of  Socrates,  his  teachings,  and  his  times,  will  be 
briefly  outlined  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Plato's  Apology 
and  Crito. 

Text-book:    Dyer's  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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5.  Lysias. 

Selected  orations.  The  Attic  orators,  Greek  oratory,  Atheni- 
an courts,  and  Greek  life  in  the  time  of  Lysias  will  be  given 
such  prominence  as  to  make  clear  the  orations  read.  Inductive 
studies  in  grammar  are  continued. 

Text-books:  Shuckburgh's  Lysias;  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Sophocles. 

A  course  in  Greek  tragedy.  The  evolution  and  significance 
of  Greek  tragedy,  its  representatives,  the  sources  of  their  plots, 
and  its  relation  to  modern  tragedy  will  be  presented  in  outline 
along  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  literary  structure  of 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Text-book:    Jebb's  (Shuckburgh)  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Aristophanes. 

A  course  in  Greek  comedy.  The  rise,  growth,  and  types 
of  Greek  comedy,  its  representatives,  and  its  influence  on  Roman 
comedy  accompany  the  reading  of  Aristophanes'  Clouds. 

Text-book:    Humphrey's  Aristophanes'  Clouds. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

8.  Greek    Literature. 

A  summary  of  Greek  literature,  life  and  mythology. 

Text-books:  Murray's  Ancient  Greek  Literature;  Gulick's 
The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks;  Gayley's  Classic  Myths;  the 
professor's  notes  and  references. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

BOTANY     AND     BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bell.  Mr.  Petersen. 

1.     General    Botany. 

A  course  in  morphology,  tracing  the  structures,  relation- 
ships and  adaptions  of  the  groups  from  the  Protophytes  to  the 
Bryophytes. 

Text:  Bergen  and  Davis'  Principles  of  Botany  with  Lab- 
oratory Manual. 

Two  hours'  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
First  term.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Petersen. 
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2.     General     Botany. 

A  continuation  of  Botany  1,  beginning  with  the  Bryophytes 
and  continuing  through  the  Spermatophytes. 
Text  and  hours  as  in  Botany  1. 

Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Petersen. 

3-4.     Elementary    Mycology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  various  groups  of  fungi;  their  morphology 
and  determination,  inoculation,  and  methods  of  obtaining  pure 
cultures,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  common 
parasitic  fungi  and  means  of  combatting  them. 

Texts:  Masse 's  A  Text-Book  of  Fungi,  Duggar's  Fungous 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Both 
terms.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Petersen. 

5-6.     Plant    Physiology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants,  viz.,  absorption, 
transpiration,  respiration,  nutrition,  growth  and  movement. 

Text:    Ganong's  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week 
Both  terms.  Professor  Bell. 

7.  General     Bacteriology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  general  survey  of  bacteriological  technique,  including 
methods  of  sterilization,  preparation  of  culture  media,  the  making 
of  pure  cultures,  and  the  various  methods  of  staining. 

Text:     Heinemann's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Bacteriology. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
First  term.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Petersen. 

8.  General     Bacteriology. 

A  continuation  of  Botany  7. 

A  study  of  the  common  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
forms. 

rIYxt  and  hours  as  in  Botany  7.    Second  term. 

Professor    Hell    and    Mr.    Petersen. 
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9.     Methods    of    Teaching    Botany. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2  and  two  other  courses. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject. 

Text:     Ganong's  Teaching  Botanist. 

One  hour  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Bell. 

11-12,    11a-12a.     Morphology    of    the    Ferns    and    Flowering    Plants. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  relationship  of  the  ferns  and 
flowering  plants.  Part  of  the  laboratory  work  will  consist  in 
determining  plants  of  the  local  flora  by  means  of  keys. 

Texts:  Coulter's  Text-Book  of  Botany,  Small's  Flora  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States. 

Two  recitations  and  four  or  six  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Both  terms.  Mr.  Petersen. 

SPECIAL    LABORATORY    COURSES. 

Those  intending  to  register  for  these  courses  should  consult 
the  instructor  before  doing  so. 
13-14.     Advanced    Work    in    Mycology. 

The  student  should  have  had  Elementary  Mycology,  and 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin. 

15-16.     Advanced    Laboratory    in    Plant    Physiology. 

Should  be  preceded  by  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. 

17.  Soil    Bacteriology. 

The  study  of  the  various  bacteria  of  the  soil  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility.  A  study  of  the  nitro- 
gen problem. 

Prerequisites,  Botany  7  and  8,  and  Chemistry  3  and  4. 

(It  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Chemistry  3  and  4.) 

Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  Bell. 

18.  Dairy    Bacteriology. 

A  study  of  the  sources  and  results  of  bacterial  infection 
of  milk.  The  relation  of  milk  to  the  spread  of  disease.  The 
relation  of  bacteria  to  butter  and  cheese  making. 

Prerequisites  as  in  Botany  17. 

Laboratory  hours  as  in  Botany  17.     Second  term. 

Professor  Bell. 
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19-20.     The    Chemistry    and    Biology    of    Fermentation. 

This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  Chemistry  23 
and  24.  Professor  Bell. 

21-22.     Laboratory    Work    in    Plant    Histology    and    Cytology. 

Professor  Bell. 

23-24.     Laboratory    Work    in    Systematic    Botany. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  11  and  12. 

Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Petersen. 

EQUIPMENT     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT    OF     BOTANY     AND 
BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  Botany  Department  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  Agricultural  Hall.  The  equipment  includes  over  fifty 
compound  microscopes,  dissecting  microscopes,  a  microtime,  a 
still,  two  spectroscopes,  two  balances,  an  autoclave,  twelve  in- 
dividual sterilizers',  a  hot-air  sterilizer,  a  refrigerator,  two  elec- 
trically heated  incubators,  a  complete  set  of  Ganong's  Normal 
Physiological  apparatus,  other  physiological  apparatus,  such  as 
psychrometers,  psychographs,  thermographs,  etc.,  and  a  large 
collection  of  glassware  and  chemicals. 

The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  a  Bausch  and  Lamb  con- 
vertible Balopticon  for  use  in  opaque,  microscopic,  and  ordinary 
projection  work. 

Fresh  materials  can  be  found  near  the  University  at  nearly 
all  times,  making  large  collections  of  preserved  materials  un- 
necessary. 

The  University  herbarium  contains  about  seven  thousand 
sheets  of  mounted  specimens.  It  includes  what  remains  of  the 
collections  made  by  Professor  A.  Peatherman  in  the  botanical 
survey  conducted  by  him  in  the  summers  of  1869,  70,  and  71; 
a  la  r«:<'  col  led  ion  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Joor,  in  Louisi- 
ana and  eastern  Texas,  and  many  smaller  collections  from 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Addi- 
tions  are  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  aim  being  to  get  a 
complete  collection  of  the  native  plants  of  Louisiana,. 

The  library  contains  about  250  volumes'  of  botanical  books. 
Among  these  are  ESngler  and  Prantl's  Naturlichen  Pflanzen 
Pamilien,  De  Toni's  Sylloge  Algarum,  Schimper's  Bryologia 
Buropea,  Sargent's  Silva  of  North  America.  There  are  also 
bound  volumes  of  scientific  magazines,  partly  <>r  wholly  botan- 
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ical,  such  as  The  Botanical  Gazette,  Botanisches  Centralblatt, 
Journal  of  Mycology,  Science,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and 
others. 

Students*  are  provided  with  individual  lockers  for  their 
notebooks  and  tools. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Coates,  Professor  Odell, 

Professor  Menville,  Mr.  Lecompte, 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Gouaux, 

Mr.   Edmister. 

1.  General    Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstrations,  supplemented  by  laboratory 
studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
action. 

Text-books:  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Man- 
ual. 

Three  hours  a  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term.  Professors  Coates  and  Menville. 

2.  General    Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  and  includes 
lectures  on  the  detailed  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  more  important  inorganic  chemical  products,  as 
well  as  a  brief  course  in  elementary  metallurgy.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  some  inorganic  preparations  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  qualitative  analysis. 

Three  hours  a  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  term.  Professors   Coates  and   Menville. 

3-4.     Organic    Chemistry. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  general  cultural  course,  as  well  as  those  of 
students  expecting  to  enter  the  engineering  courses  in  which 
organic  chemistry  is  required  or  of  those  expecting  to  study 
medicine  It  is  non-technical  in  nature,  the  effort  being  to 
stress  the  purely  scientific  side  rather  than  its  application.  It 
is  believed  that  this  method  of  approach  makes  organic  chem- 
istry a  more  efficient  working  tool  for  the  technologist  as  well 
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as  for  all  other  classes  of  students.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lecture  work  illustrated  fully  by  experiments,  and  by  individual 
laboratory  work. 

Text-books:  Holleman's  Organic  Chemistry;  Holleman's 
Laboratory  Manual. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 
Both  terms.  Professors  Coates  and  Odell. 

5-6,  5a-6a,  5b-6b,  5c-6c. 

Qualitative    Analysis    and    Elementary    Quantitative    Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  skilled 
analyst  as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  ana- 
lytical chemistry  is  based.  Courses  5  and  6  are  taken  in  con- 
junction. After  the  student  has  analyzed  thirty  unknown  salts 
and  mixtures,  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis  is  begun,  typ- 
ical gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  being  chosen,  illus- 
trating the  care  in  manipulation  necessary  to  secure  accuracy 
in  results.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  weekly  lecture  on  the 
theory  of  the  balance  and  the  various  stoichiometric  problems 
brought  up  in  the  laboratory  work. 

Text-books:  Noyes  and  Smith's  Qualitative  Analysis;  01- 
sen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Mr.  Lecompte. 

7,  7a,  7b,  7c.     Principles    of    Chemical     Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  principles 
of  quantitative  analysis.  The  theory  of  the  balance  and  its  con- 
st ruction,  the  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus,  the  theories 
of  precipitation  and  solution,  stoiciometry  and  indicators  are 
among  the  subjects  treated.  Occasional  lectures  are  also  given 
on  the  various  type  processes  and  their  limits  of  accuracy.  The 
work  consists  of  laboratory  illustration  and  practice. 

Text  and  reference  books:  Olsen's  Quantitative  Analysis; 
Treadwell-HalTs  Analytical  Chemistry,  Volume  II;  Talbot  and 
Blanchard's  Electrolytic  Dissociation  Theory;  Wells'  Chemical 
Arithmel  ic. 

Six.  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First 
t,.rm  Professor  Menville. 
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8.  8a,   8b,    8c.      Agricultural    and    Commercial    Analysis. 

This  course  consists  of  exercises  in  the  general  principles 
of  technical  analysis,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar-house,  and  in 
agricultural  analytical  methods  as  prescribed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  It  includes  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  polariscope,  the  analysis  of  sugars,  fertilizers, 
and  agricultural  products,  and  is  supplemented  by  visits  to 
sugar-houses,  gas-works,  cottonseed-oil  works,  and  such  chemical 
manufacturing  plants  as  may  be  accessible. 

Text-books:  The  Methods  of  Analytical  Work,  published 
by  the  A.  0.  A.  C. ;  Wiley's  Agricultural  Analysis;  Olsen's 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second 
term.  Professor  Menville. 

9.  Inorganic    Industrial    Chemistry    and    Metallurgy. 

Lectures  on  the  principles  of  metallurgy,  technical  water 
and  fuel  supply,  cement-making,  etc. 

Text-books:     Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Odell. 

10.  Organic    Industrial    Chemistry. 

Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  on 
fermentation,  and  industrial  alcohol,  the  chemistry  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  particularly  cottonseed-oil  and  its 
by-products,  and  selected  topics  of  a  like  nature.  This  course 
is  accompanied  by  visits  to  cotton-oil  mills,  sugar-houses,  gas- 
works, and  such  other  instances  of  chemical  technology  as  may 
be  available. 

Text-books:  Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Bulletins 
of  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment  Stations. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term.  Professor  Odell. 

11-12,   11a-12a,   11b-12b,   11c-12c.     Sugar    Analysis. 

This  course  accompanies  courses  27-28,  but  may  be  taken 
separately  by  students  qualified  to  do  the  work  required. 
It  consists  of  laboratory  studies  covering  the  various  methods 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  sugar-house  products,  and  the  de- 
termination of  sucrose,  glucose,  fractose,  lactose,  maltose,  and 
dextrin,  alone  and  in  admixture  with  other  sugars,  optically  and 
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gravimetrically.  It  includes  also  the  preparation  of  the  sugars 
in  pure  forms  and  the  critical  study  of  their  physical,  chemical, 
and  optical  properties. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Both 
terms.  Professor  Coates. 

13.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  type  syntheses,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  substances,  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  practical  organic 
manipulations. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

First  term.  Professor  Odell. 

14.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry 
13,  or  its  equivalent,  and  comprises  the  study  of  specific  syn- 
theses1 of  technical  importance,  such  as  the  synthesis  of  dye- 
stuffs,  camphors,  perfumes,  etc.,  and  is  accompanied  by  lectures 
on  the  more  recent  advances  in  organic  chemistry,  together  with 
seminar  work,  in  which  the  student  suggests  methods  of  syn- 
thesis for  various  compounds. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

Second  term.  Professor  Odell. 

15.  The    Elements    of    Physical    Chemistry. 

Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  theories  of  general  chem- 
istry and  laboratory  exercises,  in  which  is  emphasized  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  chemistry  to  practical  ends. 

Two  lectures  per  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

First  term.  Professor  Odell. 

16.  The    Elements    of    Physical     Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  the  foregoing  course,  including  measure- 
menta  of  the  rates  of  read  ion,  dissociation,  hydrolysis,  theory  of 
analysis,  equilibria,  the  phase  rule,  general  principles  of  electro- 
chemistry. 

Two  Lectures  per  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

Second  term.  Professor  Odell. 
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17-18.     Agricultural    Chemistry. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  animal  and  plant  nutrition,  soils,  and  fer- 
tilizers. It  will  be  conducted  by  lectures,  essays  on  special 
topics,  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  Menville. 

19-20.     Lecture    on    Selected    Topics. 

Chapters  on  current  chemical  development. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Coates. 

21.  Glass    Blowing    and    Laboratory    Technique. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  and  students 
intending  to  pursue  chemistry  as  a  profession.  It  includes  the 
construction  of  apparatus,  and  the  manufacture  of  simple  glass 
appartus.  Professor  Odell. 

22.  Methods    of    Teaching    Chemistry    in     High    Schools. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  training  in  chemistry,  equivalent 
to  courses  in  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  arranging  for  experimental  lectures,  and  in 
handling  classes  in  experimental  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Coates. 

23-24.     The    Chemistry    and    Biology    of    Fermentation. 

This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Botany.  It  is  intended  for  advanced  students  primarily  and  is 
directed  mainly  to  fermentation  processes  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  industrial  alcohol.  It  will  be  given  as  a  laboratory 
course,  with  occasional  lectures.     (See  Botany  13-14.) 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Bell,  Coates,  and  Menville. 

25.  Advanced    Inorganic    Chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

26.  Physical    Chemistry. 

This  is  a  short  course,  treated  largely  from  a  non-mathe- 
matical standpoint.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
main  principles  of  physical  chemistry.     It  serves,  also,  as  an 
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introduction  to  the  subject  for  those  students  who  propose  to 
continue  the  study  of  physical  chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Odell. 

27.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry    of    the    Sugars. 

Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work  in  ultimate  organic  analysis;  the 
preparation  and  optical  and  chemical  study  of  the  various 
sugars,  and  such  problems  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar-house 
as  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

This  course  is  offered  to  the  students  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  and  is  open  to  students  from  other 
institutions  whose  training  in  general,  organic  and  analytical 
chemistry  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the  work  profitably. 

Three  lectures  a  week.   First  term.        Professor  Coates. 

28.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  course  27.  Courses  27  and  28  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  student  to  those  lines  of  reading  in  ad- 
vanced organic  chemistry  and  scientific  sugar  technology  which 
may  enable  him  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  advances  in 
these  fields  of  investigations.  Research  work  is  not  demanded, 
but  the  methods  of  research  are  continually  emphasized  and 
minor  research  problems  are  worked  out  as  fully  as  the  time 
may  permit. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  as  texts:  Rolfe's 
The  Polariscope;  Spencer's  Handbook  for  Cane  Sugar  Chemists; 
Prinsen  Geerlig's  Cane  Sugar;  Classen's  Beet  Sugar  Manufac- 
ture ;  Brown 's  Handbook  of  Sugar  Analysis. 

Three  lectures  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Coates. 

Special     Courses. 

Special  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects.  These 
are  designed  primarily  for  post-graduate  students,  but  may  be 
elected  by  such  students  as  are  qualified  to  take  them  advan- 
tageously. 

Tin-;  Analysis  ok  FAT8  and  Oils,  wild  stress  on  the  chem- 
istry of  cottonseed  oil  and  the  chemical  control  of  cottonseed- 
oil  mills. 
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Gas,  Fuel,  and  Feed-Water  Analysis  for  students  of 
engineering.  This  includes  calorimetric  determinations  of  coals 
and  petroleums,  as  well  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  feed-waters. 

Water  Analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  sanitary  engineering. 

Food  Analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  adulterations. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cane  Sugar  and  its  by-procructs. 

For  description  of  laboratories  and  equipment  see  under 
Audubon  Sugar  School  and  College  of  Engineering. 

CIVIL     ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Pegues.  Mr.  Cole. 

1.  .  Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  instrumental  lettering,  topographical  conven- 
tions, reducing  and  enlarging  maps. 
Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Drawing. 

Use  of  protractor;  land  maps  from  original  field  notes; 
tracing  and  blue-printing. 

Four  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  Topographical    Drawing. 

Contour  map  of  area,  including  a  portion  of  University  lake ; 
lines  of  equal  depth  as  determined  from  hydrographic  survey; 
contour  map  for  railroad  location;  profiles  and  cross-sections; 
use  of  planimeter. 

Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Graphic    Statics. 

Force  and  equilibrium  polygons;  bending  moments  and 
shears  for  simple  and  overhanging  beams;  center  of  gravity  of 
cross-sections;  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-sections;  analyses  of 
roof  and  bridge  trusses  under  dead,  snow  and  wind  loads. 

Text:   Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  II. 

Four  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

5.  Graphic    Statics. 

Analyses  of  bridge  trusses  and  plate  girders  under  wheel 
loads;  trusses  with  broken  chords. 

Text :    Merriman  and  Jacoby  's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  II. 
Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 
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6.  Drawing    and    Designing. 

Detail  drawings  from   class-room  designs  of  roof  trusses, 
bridge  trusses  and  plate  girders. 
Six  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Plane    Surveying. 

Horizontal  measurements ;  vernier  and  level  bubble ;  adj  ust- 
ments  of  the  level,  compass  and  transit;  differential  and  profile 
leveling ;  measurements  of  angles  and  bearings ;  determination  of 
the  true  meridian;  land-survey  computations;  land  surveys. 

Text:    Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  a  week  practice. 
First  term. 

8.  Topographic    and    Hydrographic    Surveying,   Roads    and    Pavements. 

Stadia  measurements;  topography;  soundings;  velocity  and 
discharge;  use  of  sextant;  country  roads;  road  economics  and 
location;  earth,  gravel,  and  broken-stone  roads;  pavement  eco- 
nomics; street  design;  street  drainage;  asphalt,  brick,  cobble- 
stone, stone-block,  and  wood-block  pavements. 

Texts:  Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying;  Spalding's  Roads 
and  Pavements. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  a  week  practice. 
Second  term. 

9.  Railroad    Surveying. 

Reconnaissance;  preliminary  surveys;  location;  simple,  com- 
pound, and  transition  curves;  frogs  and  switches;  construction. 
The  field  practice  consists  in  the  location  of  a  short  line  of  rail- 
road with  certain  limiting  gradients  and  curves.  From  the  pro- 
files and  cross-section  notes  the  amount  of  earthwork  is  computed 
and  the  cist  of  construction  estimated. 

Text:    Nagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers. 

Three  hours  ;i  week  lectures  and  six  hours  a  week  practice. 
Firsl  term. 

10.  Geodetic    Surveying. 

Method  of  Least  squares;  precise  plane  triangulation ;  base 
linr-s;  Leveling;  astronomical  work;  spherical  geodesy;  geodetic 
triangulation ;  the  figure  of  iii«-  earth, 
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Texts:  Merriman's  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy,  and 
Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  six  hours  a  week  practice. 
Second  term. 

11.  Hydraulics. 

Hydrostatics;  theoretical  hydraulics;  flow  through  orifices; 
flow  over  weirs;  flow  through  tubes;  flow  in  pipes. 
Text:    Merriman's  Hydraulics. 
Two  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

12.  Masonry    Construction. 

Materials;  preparing  and  using  the  materials;  stone  ma- 
sonry ;  brick  masonry ;  concrete ;  ordinary  foundations ;  pile 
foundations ;  foundations  under  water ;  dams  and  retaining  walls ; 
bridge  abutments  and  piers ;  culverts,  arches. 

Text:    Baker's  Masonry  Construction. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures.     Second  term. 

13.  Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Stresses  in  roof  trusses;  bridge  trasses  under  dead  and  live 
loads;  final  stresses;  American  bridge  trusses;  portal  bracing; 
sway  bracing ;  flexure ;  shears  and  moments  on  pins ;  floor  beams 
and  stringers;  plate  girders;  deflection  and  least  work;  miscel- 
laneous structures. 

Text:    Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  I. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

14.  Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Principles  of  economic  design;  design  of  a  roof  truss;  de- 
sign of  a  plate  girder ;  design  of  a  pin  bridge. 

Text :  Merriman  and  Jacoby  's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  III. 
Three  hours  a  week  lectures.    Second  term. 

20.     Hydraulics. 

Current  meter  measurements;  flow  of  water  in  open  chan- 
nels; dynamic  action  of  flowing  water;  impulse  wheels;  tur- 
bines; centrifugal  pumps. 

Text:     Merriman's  Hydraulics. 

Two  hours  a  week  lectures.     Second  term. 
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21.     Sanitary    Engineering. 

Methods  of  sewage  disposal;  amount  of  sewage;  flow  in 
sewers;  flushing  and  ventilation;  collection  of  data;  design  and 
details  of  plans;  specifications,  contracts  and  estimate  of  cost; 
construction ;  maintenance. 

Text:    Folwell's  Sewerage. 

Two  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

For  description  of  Civil  Engineering  laboratory  see  under 
College  of  Engineering. 

COMMERCE. 

Professor  Himes.  Mr.  Flowerday. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1.  The    Elements    of    Bookkeeping. 

The  business  customs  governing  ordinary  business  transac- 
tions, and  the  commercial  law  pertaining  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
adopted  forms  of  bills,  invoices,  receipts,  notes,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Accounting. 

The  use  of  special  columns  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
transactions  already  described. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  Partnership    and    Corporation    Accounting. 

The  formation  of  partnerships,  the  accounts  of  partners,  the 
calculation  and  distribution  of  gains  and  losses.  Organization 
of  corporations,  the  capital  account,  the  stock  ledger,  stock 
transfers,  dividends  account,  surplus  account,  etc.  The  exercises 
illustrating  these  forms  of  ownership  are  drawn  from  those  fields 
of  commercial  activity  usually  occupied  by  Large  companies  or 
corporations. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

4.  System     of    Accounts. 

In  this  course  the  principles  already  Learned  are  applied  in 
arranging  systems  of  accounts  Tor  retail,  wholesale,  commission, 
ami  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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5-6.     Banking  and  Office  Practice. 

The  student  is  here  given  a  position  in  the  bank,  railroad 
office,  or  commercial  exchange.     He  is  passed  from  one  position 
to  another  as  rapidly  as  he  shows  proficiency  in  each,  and  the 
demands  of  the  department  permit- 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

7-8.     Expert   Accounting    and    Auditing. 

The  errors  made  by  the  students  in  the  lower  classes  are  the 
basis  of  a  course  in  expert  accounting  for  the  Senior  class.  The 
practical  work  of  searching  out  and  correcting  these  errors  is 
accompanied  by  lectures  and  text-book  studies  in  higher  ac- 
counting. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

9.  Commercial    Practice. 

A  course  in  the  business  methods,  customs,  and  practice  of 
to-day.  Among  the  topics  studied  are.  Bills  of  lading,  ware- 
house receipts,  etc.,  their  forms,  meaning,  and  use ;  statements  of 
accounts,  the  statements  or  exhibits  of  various  phases  of  a  busi- 
ness; rules  and  methods  of  calculation,  including  systems  of 
checking  for  errors  in  calculations;  business  forms,  including 
bills,  notes,  checks,  drafts,  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  statements, 
forms,  special  rulings;  mode  and  procedure  in  buying  and  selling 
merchandise,  land,  stocks,  bonds,  etc. ;  how  loans  are  made,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

10.  Commercial    Law. 

A  brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  law. 
This  is  not  a  course  to  train  lawyers.  It  is  a  course  to  teach 
business  men  to  know  the  laws  of  business,  to  conform  to  them,  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  necessitate  a  lawyer,  and  to  get  a  lawyer 
when  they  need  one. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

COMMERCIAL     GEOGRAPHY. 
1.     Commercial    Geography. 

Physical  and  political  geography  reviewed  with  reference  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  resources  of  the  world. 
Three  times  a  week.    First  term. 
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2.     Commercial    Geography. 

The  United  States,  their  commerce,  trade,  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  In  courses  1  and  2  two  controlling  features 
are  kept  in  mind — viz.,  geographical  facts  and  the  influence  of 
geographical  facts  on  industry  and  commerce. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

STENOGRAPHY     AND     TYPEWRITING. 

1.  Stenography    and    Typewriting. 

The  elements  of  stenography,  Benn  Pitman,  leading  to  the 
ability  to  write  in  stenographic  characters.  Neatness  and  cor- 
rect form,  and  not  speed,  are  the  aims  in  this  course. 

Typewriting  by  touch  and  correct  habits  of  fingering  are 
the  aim.    No  effort  is  made  to  acquire  speed. 

Stenography  five  hours  a  week  and  typewriting  three  hours 
a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Stenography    and    Typewriting. 

Course  1  continued.    Drill,  dictation,  and  general  reporting. 

In  typewriting  approved  business  forms  and  the  varied  uses 
of  the  machine  are  taught. 

By  the  middle  of  the  second  term  students  are  able  to  do 
ordinary  office  work,  and  many  of  them  employ  their  skill  in  this 
line  to  pay  their  school  expenses. 

Stenography  five  hours  and  typewriting  three  hours  a  week. 
Second  term. 

COMPARATIVE     MEDICINE. 

Professor  Dalrymple. 

1.  Anatomy. 

Tli is  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  of 
the  higher  mammals,  more  especially  those  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  " domestic  animals/'  reference  being  made  to  the 
human  subjed  in  a  comparative  way;  bones,  muscles,  joints,  the 
organs  of  the  various  systems,  etc. 

Three  boars  a  week.     First  term. 

2.  Physiology. 

The  study  of  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  and  parti 
is  embraced  in  this  course. 

Three  hours  a  week-.    Second  term. 
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3.  Pathology. 

In  this  course  are  studied  the  diseases  of  the  different  sys- 
tems and  their  treatment,  including  diseases  of  an  infectious  and 
contagious  nature. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Materia    Medica    and    Therapeutics. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  various  vegetable  and 
mineral  preparations  used  in  medicine,  including  their  sources, 
preparation,  physical  properties,  actions,  and  doses;  also,  the 
toxic  effects  of  the  most  potent  of  the  medicinal  preparations, 
with  their  antidotes. 

Text  and  reference  books :  For  works  on  comparative  (vet- 
erinary) medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  see  list  under  Veterinary 
Science. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Medical  reference  works:  Gray's  Anatomy;  American  Text- 
Book  of  Physiology  (2  Vols.)  ;  Hare's  System  of  Practical  Thera- 
peutics (3  Vols.)  ;  American  Text-Book  of  Surgery;  Bartholow's 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Harrington's  Practical  Hy- 
giene; Borland's  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary;  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  full  equipment  of  text  and  reference 
books,  and  the  professor's  notes  and  lectures,  the  department  is 
furnished  with  numerous  charts,  models,  manikins,  etc.,  for 
illustrative  and  demonstrative  work  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject. 

ECONOMICS     AND     SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Scroggs. 

ECONOMICS. 
1.     Economic    Theory. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  laws  governing  the  consumption,  production,  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  (1)  economic  wants:  utility,  value,  and  price; 
(2)  the  productive  process:  land,  labor,  capital,  and  business 
organization;  (3)  the  distributive  process:  rent,  wages,  interest, 
and  profits;  (4)  exchange:  money,  financial  institutions,  and 
international  trade. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 
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2.  Applied    Economics. 

Requisite,  Economics  1. 

This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  course  1  by  a  study 
of  some  important  applications  of  economic  theory  under  modern 
industrial  conditions.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  labor,  transportation,  the  tariff,  the 
trusts,  public  finance,  and  economic  reform.  Especial  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  The    Trust    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  business  cor- 
poration; the  influence  of  increased  production  upon  the  forms 
of  business  organization;  the  advantages  and  the  evils  of  large- 
scale  production;  the  formation  of  pools,  trusts,  and  consolida- 
tions ;  governmental  restriction  and  supervision. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  The    Labor    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  general  survey  of  the  American  labor  problem,  dealing 
with  the  following  topics:  the  genesis  of  the  labor  movement; 
trade  unions  and  employers'  associations;  strikes,  lockouts,  boy- 
cotts, and  measure  for  their  prevention;  woman  and  child  labor; 
immigration  and  the  sweating  evil;  poverty  and  unemployment; 
profit-sharing  and  cooperation;  industrial  education,  and  the 
legal  regulation  of  labor. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

5.  Public    Finance. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  rutin  re  and  growth  of  public  expenditures; 
tin-  character  and  classification  of  public  revenues,  with  special 
reference  to  taxation;  the  developmenl  and  management  of 
public  debts,  and  the  general  principles  of  financial  administra- 
tion and  control. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  L913  L914. 
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6.  Money    and     Banking. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  banking  functions,  the 
organization  and  operation  of  banks,  the  leading  banking  systems, 
and  credit  instruments  and  monetary  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

7.  The    Socialist    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  modern  social  order,  but  especial  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  socialism.  The 
study  will  be  partly  historical,  but  mainly  analytical. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

8.  Transportation    Economics. 

Requisite,  Economics  1-2. 

A  study  of  the  economic  character  of  the  transportation 
business,  the  development  of  railway  systems,  consolidation  and 
capitalization,  methods  of  administration,  rate-making  in  theory 
and  practice,  State  and  Federal  control. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  General    Sociology. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  general  survey  of 
the  phenomena  of  social  life,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  principles  governing  human  asso- 
ciation. Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  basis  of  group 
activities;  the  formation  and  the  types  of  the  social  mind;  the 
forms  of  social  organization,  and  the  factors  in  social  progress. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Social    Pathology. 

A  study  of  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes; 
their  nature,  treatment,  and  social  relations. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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4.     Historical    Sociology. 

A  study  of  sociology  with  special  reference  to  social  evolu- 
tion, as  exemplified  in  the  development  of  Western  civilization. 
Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  contributions  of  antiquity; 
the  ethical,  political,  and  economic  aspects  of  mediaeval  society; 
the  growth  of  modern  democracy  and  industrialism. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

5-6.     Applied    Sociology. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  supplement  the  work  of 
Sociology  1  by  a  more  extended  study  of  contemporary  social 
problems  than  is  practicable  in  an  introductory  course.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  problems  of  the  family,  rural  life,  the 
city,  immigration,  racial  relations,  democracy  and  the  social  un- 
rest. The  collateral  reading  will  be  based  largely  upon  socio- 
logical discussions  in  current  periodical  literature.  Although  it 
is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  had  the  work  in  Sociol- 
ogy 1,  this  course  is  not  a  prerequisite. 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING. 
Professor  Atkinson.  Mr.  Robert. 

1-2.     Direct    Current    Engineering. 

Requisite,  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  Mathematics  8. 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  application  of  direct-current  elec- 
tricity. The  following  topics  are  presented:  elementary  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism;  the  magnetic  circuit;  the  electric  circuit; 
the  dynamo  as  a  generator;  the  dynamo  as  a  motor;  electric  dis- 
tribution and  wiring. 

Alternating  currents  are  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
second    term. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering;  Franklin  and  Esty's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  of  Laboratory  work.  Both 
terms. 
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3.  Alternating    Currents. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2  and  Mathematics  10. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  various  electrical  quantities 
associated  with  alternating  currents.  The  following  subjects  are 
discussed:  periodic  curves;  complex  quantities;  inductance;  ca- 
pacity ;  the  laws  of  the  electric  circuit ;  the  laws  of  the  magnetic 
circuit ;  the  electrostatic  field ;  the  rotating  magnetic  field ;  meas- 
uring instruments. 

Text-books :  Ryan,  Norris  and  Hoxie  's  Electrical  Machinery ; 
Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Alternating    Current    Machinery. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  3. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  theory,  construction,  and  operation  of  alternating 
current  machinery.  The  following  subjects  are  considered:  the 
theory  and  construction  of  the  alternator,  transformer,  synchro- 
nous motor,  rotary  converter,  and  induction  motor;  practical 
operation  of  generators  and  motors ;  station  equipment  and  pro- 
tective devices;  transmission  and  distribution  lines;  applications 
to  the  practical  industries. 

Text-books:  Ryan,  Norris  and  Hoxie 's  Electrical  Machinery; 
Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

5-6,  5a-6a.     Electrical     Engineering    Laboratory    and    Design. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  courses  4  and  5 
above.  The  following  tests  and  studies  are  made:  studies  and 
tests  of  circuits  containing  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity; 
a  study  of  the  electrical  relations  in  polyphase  circuits;  testing 
of  transformers;  operation  and  tests  of  constant  current  trans- 
formers and  series  arc  lamps;  operating  and  commercial  tests 
of  induction  motors  and  synchronous  motors;  a  study  of  alter- 
nating current  switchboards  connections. 

About  one-third  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  elementary  elec- 
trical design. 
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Text-books:  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Electrical  Engi- 
neering ;  Ryan 's  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering students.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  for 
Electrical  Engineering  students.    Both  terms. 

7.  Electrical    Transmission. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

This  course  treats  of  the  generation,  transmission,  distribu- 
tion, and  utilization  of  power  by  electrical  processes. 

Text-book :    Ferguson 's  Elements  of  Electrical  Transmission. 
Three  hours  a.  week.    First  term. 

8.  Revolving    Vectors. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  3  and  Mathematics  10. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  apply  it  with  a  feeling 
of  confidence  to  alternating  current  problems. 

Text-book:     Patterson's  Revolving  Vectors. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

9.  Electric    Wiring. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as 
arise  in  connection  with  direct  current  light  and  power  distri- 
bution. 

Text-books:  Cushing's  Electric  Wiring;  National  Electric 
Code. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    First  term. 

10.  Armature    and    Coil    Winding. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

A  laboratory  study  of  the  various  types  of  drum  armature 
windings  With  the  aid  of  model  armature  cores  and  coils,  each 
Btudenl  is  required  to  wind  all  of  the  standard  types.  This  is 
followed  by  practical  work  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Text-book  :  Eobart  and  ParahalTs  Armature  Windings  for 
Direcl  I  lurrent  Machines. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 
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12.     Dynamos    and     Motors. 

Requisite,  Physics  7  and  Mathematics  9. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering;  Franklin  and  Esty's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Sec- 
ond term. 

For  description  of  laboratories  and  equipment  see  under 
College  of  Engineering. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Professor  Blain. 
English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  Freshmen  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  and  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 

Three  additional  hours  of  English  or  Public  Speaking  1-2 
are  required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1-2.     Composition    and    Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  historical  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  literature  and  a  critical  study  of  representative  master- 
pieces. Throughout  the  course  considerable  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  themes,  reports,  and  essays.  Parallel  reading 
is  required. 

Students  who  show,  early  in  the  first  trem,  that  they  are 
notably  deficient  in  elementary  English,  are  required  to  take 
additional  work  for  such  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Professors  Read,  Blain,  and  Reed. 

3-4.     General    Survey    of    English    Literature. 

A  general  view  of  the  history  and  development  of  English 
literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted partly  by  lectures  on  the  various  movements,  tendencies, 
and  authors,  but  chiefly  by  the  careful  study  of  selected  master- 
pieces, in  poetry  and  in  prose,  representative  of  different  periods 
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Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  writing  of  outlines  and 
essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

5-6.     Journalism. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  improve  their 
style  by  frequent  practice  in  writing;  for  those  who  desire  in- 
struction in  journalistic  work;  and  for  those  who  are  connected 
with  any  of  the  student  publications,  or  are  looking  forward  to 
work  of  that  kind.  Especially  should  every  member  or  pros- 
pective member  of  the  Reveille  staff  take  the  course,  preferably 
in  the  Junior  or  Senior  year. 

The  work  consists  of  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  jour- 
nalism, including  the  collecting  and  writing  of  news,  the  work 
of  the  newspaper  staff,  making  a  modern  newspaper,  and  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  American  press;  a  study  of  the 
best  newspapers  as  models;  and  daily  practice  in  the  writing 
of  various  types  of  news  stories.  One  day  each  week  is  ae voted 
to  the  weekly  paper  published  by  the  students,  the  Reveille. 

The  students  have  access  to  a  number  of  the  large  dailies, 
some  of  the  country  weeklies,  and  a  great  many  college  papers, 
which  are  on  file  in  the  department.  The  members  of  the  class 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  actual  construction 
and  organization  of  the  modern  metropolitan  paper  in  every 
detail  by  visiting  the  plants  of  the  New  Orleans  dailies. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $1  is  charged  to  cover  expense  of  station- 
ery and  typewriter  supplies. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 

7-8.      Modern     English    Grammar    and     Usage. 

This  course  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of 
English  grammar,  tin-  structural  principles  of  the  language, 
present  usage,  and  the  changes  now  taking  place.  The  study  ia 
based  upon  the  mosl  eminenl  authorities  in  this  field,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  America. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 

Omitted  in  1913-191*4. 
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9.  Shakespeare. 

A  close  and  critical  study  of  selected  plays.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  the  principles  of 
his  dramatic  art,  and  the  sources  of  his  plays.  Parallel  reading 
and  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

10.  The    Romantic    Poets    of    the    Early    Nineteenth    Century. 

A  study  of  English  poetry  from  the  publication  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott.  Lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  English  Romantic  Movement  are  followed  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  poetic 
theories  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  A.   G.   Reed. 

11.  American    Literature. 

A  general  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  national  development. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Southern  writers.  The  work  in- 
cludes the  study  of  selected  masterpieces,  extensive  reading — 
especially  in  Southern  literature  since  1870 — essays,  and  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term.         Professor  Blain. 

12.  Tennyson  and   Browning. 

This  course  offers  a  critical  study  of  selected  works  of  these 
two  poets,  with  a  consideration  of  their  relation  to  the  important 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Parallel  reading,  written 
reports,  and  essays  form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.        Professor  Blain. 

13.  Victorian    Prose. 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  essays  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  Matthew  Arnold  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  the 
class-room.  Furthermore,  there  is  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  parallel  reading,  which  embraces  the  masterpieces  of 
George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  and  George  Meredith. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 
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14.     The    Sounds    of    English. 

This  course  deals  with  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  with  the  study  of 
phonetic  transcriptions  of  passages  selected  from  standard  Eng- 
lish writers,  and  includes  a  survey  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
pronunciation  used  by  educated  persons  in  London  and  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  reading 
in  the  public  schools,  and  who  wish  to  correct  faulty  pronun- 
ciations in  their  pupils;  (2)  for  foreigners — especially  for  those 
of  Spanish  descent — whose  aim  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  pro- 
nunciation of  English;  and  (3)  for  those  who  are  taking  courses 
in  foreign  languages,  and  who  should  have  some  training  in 
English  phonetics  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  mas- 
tery of  foreign  speech-sounds. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

15-16.      Historical     English    Grammar. 

This  course  embraces  the  rapid  reading  of  elementary  text- 
books in  Old  and  Middle  English;  the  professor's  lectures  on  the 
history  of  English  sounds;  and  the  study  of  such  works  as 
Horn's  Historische  Neuenglische  Grammatik,  Jesperson's  Mod- 
ern English  Grammar,  and  Skeat's  Principles  of  English  Ety- 
mology. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

17.     Teachers'    Course    in     English. 

This  con isc  is  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  become 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  It  includes:  (1)  gen- 
eral instruction,  with  a  text-book  as  a  guide,  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  English;  (2)  a  thorough  examination  into  existing 
conditions  and  needs  as  regards  English  in  the  sehools  of  Louisi- 
ana; (3)  Lectures  on  practical  methods  of  treatment  and  study, 
based  apon  the  results  Of  tins  investigation;  (4)  the  practical 
application  of  these  methods  by  the  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  professor. 

One  hour  ;i  week,    Pint  term.       Professor  A.  <1.  Reed. 
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18.  Principles    of    Literary    Criticism. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  consider  the 
fundamental  principles  of  literary  criticism  expressed  by  writers 
from  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  time;  and  (2)  to  show  how 
these  principles  are  illustrated  in  the  various  types  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  the  epic,  the  drama,  and  the  lyric.  Some  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  theory  of  English  meter  and  rhythm 
and  to  the  development  of  various  verse-forms  in  English. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914. 

19.  Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  English  9,  but  may 
be  taken  separately.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study 
the  development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist.  His  early 
plays  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  structure 
and  characterization  and  compared  with  the  plays  of  his  later 
development.  This  is  followed  by  a  close  and  critical  study  of 
two  or  three  of  the  later  plays  not  considered  in  English  9. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  the 
theatrical  conditions  of  Shakespeare's  times. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914. 

21-22.     Literature    in    the    High    School. 

This  is  a  course  especially  for  teachers,  but  inspiring  and 
profitable  to  all  lovers  of  genuine  literature.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  enable  high  school  teachers,  and 
prospective  teachers,  of  English  thoroughly  to  master  the  lit- 
erature studied  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school; 
(2)  to  give  the  teacher  a  definite,  practical  method  of  present- 
ing the  classics  successfully.  The  text  used  contains  a  sug- 
gested course  in  literature  for  each  year  of  the  high  school, 
with  the  method  of  study  for  each  masterpiece  explained  in 
detail;  and  the  members  of  the  class  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  course,  with  personal  application  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  text. 

One  hour  a  week.     Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914. 
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25-26.     History    of    the    English    Language — Old    English. 

The  course  is  intended  particularly  for  students  desiring 
to  become  teachers  of  English,  and  for  any  others  who  wish 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  evolution  of  our  language  and 
literature. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914.  Professor  Blain. 

27-28.     Middle  English. 

This  course,  which  is  designed  for  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Old  English,  includes  an  outline  of  Middle  English 
grammar,  with  the  study  of  such  selections  as  best  represent  the 
chief  dialects  of  the  Middle  English  period.  Emerson's  Middle 
English  Reader  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914. 

29-30.     The    English     Drama. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  English  drama 
from  the  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes  through  the 
plays  of  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jon- 
son,  Dekker,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  and  others. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Shakespeare  and  Jonson;  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  Shakespeare's  debt  to  his  own  and  earlier 
times  and  his  growth  as  a  dramatist,  and  to  trace  Ben  Jonson 's 
influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Omitted  in  1913-1914. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Fleming.  Professor  Scroggs. 

Miss  Bates. 
In  every  course  in  History  a  text  will  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
the  work.    The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  formal  or  informal 
Lectures  by  the  professor.    Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare 
recitations  from  the  text,  take  notes  in  class,  read  papers,  make 
i-is  upon  assigned  topics,  prepare  historical  maps  and  out- 
lines, and  make  frequent  use  of  the  historical  collections  in  the 
library.    The  Departmenl  of  Bistory  is  supplied  with  maps,  at- 
reference  works,  pictorial  collections,  and  other  illustrative 
material. 
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1-2.     Essentials    jof     History:        (1)     Orient,     Greece     and     Rome;      (27 
Mediaeval    and    Modern    Times. 

A  survey  of  the  general  field  of  history  emphasizing  the 
epochal  events.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial preparation  for  the  courses  in  commerce,  economics,  po- 
litical science,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  advanced  history,  and 
to  give  to  those  who  have  not  time  for  the  advanced  work  in  this 
department  an  acquaintance  with  the  essential  facts  of  history 
and  an  understanding  of  the  continuity  and  interrelation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  story  of  human  development.  It  is  re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
the  Teachers  College. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  8  to  9,  9  to  10;  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday,  8  to  9.   Both  terms. 

3-4.     History    of    England    and    France. 

A  comparative  course  in  the  history  of  English  and  French 
institutions.  It  will  treat  not  only  of  constitutional  and  legal 
development  in  both  countries,  but  will  also  deal  with  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  have  affected  the  English  and 
French  people.  Throughout  the  course  constant  comparison  of 
French  and  English  personages,  institutions,  and  people  will 
be  made.   * 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  11  to  12.     Both  terms. 

5-6.     History    of    the    United    States. 

A  survey  of  American  History  from  the  period  of  discovery 
to  the  present  time.  The  course  will  deal  especially  with  the 
conditions  in  Europe  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  the 
introduction  of  European  people  and  institutions  into  the  New 
World;  the  development  of  distinctively  American  people,  insti- 
tutions and  ideals.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  American  ideas  of  government  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  theories  to  the  problems  of  self-government,  expan- 
sion, foreign  relations,  slavery,  party  politics,  etc.  The  library 
work  will  be  in  the  main  devoted  to  readings  in  American  biog- 
raphy. This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  work  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.     Both  terms. 
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7-8.     The    Civil    War    and     Reconstruction. 

In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  conditions,  South 
and  North,  that  resulted  in  sectionalism  and  civil  war;  special 
attention  will  thne  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  civil  war  and  its  results;  next  will  come  an 
examination  into  the  problems  and  theories  of  Reconstruction, 
the  working  out  of  the  Reconstruction  policy  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  estimates  of  the  results  of  that  policy. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

9.  History    of    Louisiana. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  State.  During  the  next  session  the  work  will  be 
done  mainly  in  social  and  economic  subjects  and  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State  since  1803.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
will  be  done  in  the  library,  and  students  will  present  the  results 
of  their  investigations  in  the  form  of  papers.  The  best  papers 
will  be  published. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday.    First  term. 

10.  The  South  and  West. 

A  lecture  and  research  course  for  advanced  students.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  the  migration  to  the  West  and 
Southwest;  the  character  of  the  immigrants;  the  frontier  influ- 
ence on  the  people  and  institutions;  the  formation  of  new  com- 
munities and  new  States;  the  public-land  system;  internal  im- 
provements; the  expansion  of  the  negro  race  and  the  resulting 
problems ;  the  connection  of  South  and  West  and  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  East. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday.    Second  term. 

11-12.     American    Biography:      (11)    American    Statesmen;     (12)    South- 
ern  Leaders. 

( Ipeu  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  ;i  s1  udy  of  the  lives  of  some  Leading 
Americans  who  have  contributed  in  a.  marked  degree  to  the 
formation  and  developmenl  of  the  Union.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  matters  of  character  and  personality,  and  an  effort  is 
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made  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of  each  individual  as 
an  influence  in  American  history  and  as  a  product  of  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  class  will  study  the 
lives  of  the  leading  American  statesmen.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  course  Southern  leaders  of  lesser  importance  will  be  selected 
for  study.  Among  those  whose  lives  will  be  studied  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  John  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  John  Marshall^ 
Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  William  L.  Yancey,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  etc.  In  this  course  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  will  be  required.  This  will  introduce  the 
student  to  the  historical  collections  in  the  library  and  will  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  general  course  (5-6)  in  American 
history. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

13-14.     Economic    History. 

In  this  course  the  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  mining  in- 
dustries, transportation  agencies,  etc.,  with  special  reference  to 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9  to  10.    Both  terms. 

15.  Geographic    Influences    in    History. 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  physical  influences 
affecting  political,  social,  and  economic  institutions.  After  a 
summary  survey  of  the  geographic  influences  in  old-world  his- 
tory the  remainder  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  physical  influences  operating  in  American  history. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

16.  History    of    Latin    America. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  history  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  from  the  era  of  settlement  to  the  .present 
time,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  great 
conquerors,  the  Spanish  colonial  policy  and  its  results,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  native  races,  the  decay  of  Spanish  power,  the  revolu- 
tions and  independence,   and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
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republics.  Effort  will  be  made  to  understand  the  problems, 
political,  commercial  and  industrial,  now  before  the  Latin- 
American  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

17.  Methods    of    Teaching    History    in    Schools. 

A  study  course  with  lectures  dealing  with  such  topics  as  the 
value  of  history ;  its  place  in  the  educational  program ;  texts  and 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  methods 
of  teaching;  recitations;  preparations  of  teacher  and  pupil; 
lesson  plans ;  use  of  material  outside  the  text,  etc. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
History  in  college. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

18.  Aids    in    the    Study    and    Teaching    of    History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
materials  available  for  use  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  History, 
such  as  (1)  the  various  text-books;  (2)  historical  syllabi;  (3) 
historical  notebooks;  (4)  material  for  collateral  reading  (sources 
and  secondary  matter)  ;  (5)  historical  geography  (maps  and 
atlases  and  map-making;  (6)  historical  illustrations  (photo- 
graphs, facsimiles,  drawings,  cartoons,  etc.)  ;  originals  of  docu- 
ments, relics,  etc.;  (7)  publishers'  material  useful  in  history 
classes;  (8)  books  useful  for  teachers  (advanced  works  and 
books  on  methods)  ;  (9)  historical  works  for  a  school  library,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  History 
of  college  grade. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

21-22.     The    French     Revolution    and    Modern    Europe. 

Tii is  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  political 
and  social  conditions  in  Europe  since  1750.  It  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  absolute  monarchy;  the  growth  of  the  re- 
form spii-ii  in  Europe;  \ho,  work  and  influence  of  the  "benevo- 
lent despots";  the  French  revolution  and  Napoleon;  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon's  work;  the  reaction;  the 
growth  of  liberalism;  the  unification  of  (iennany  and  Italy;  and 

ili.-  proL-nv-s  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nol  given  in  L913-193  1. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 
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HORTICULTURE   AND   FORESTRY. 

Professor  Lee. 

HORTICULTURE. 
1-2.     Principles    of    Horticulture. 

A  course  considering  the  principles  of  plant  growth  and 
culture,  theory  and  practice  and  plant  propagation,  and  ele- 
ments of  trucking.  It  includes  a  study  of  seedage,  cuttage,  lay- 
erage,  graftage,  etc.,  pruning,  training,  spraying,  insecticides, 
fungicides,  construction  and  management  of  hotbeds,  cold- 
frames,  and  seedbeds,  planting  the  seed,  transplanting  plants 
from  hotbed  to  coldframes,  thence  to  the  field;  cultivation  of 
crops;  picking  of  vegetables;  grading;  packing;  local  and  for- 
eign marketing — embracing  the  general  fundamentals  of  truck- 
ing. A  students'  garden  is  provided  for  practical  work  and  in- 
struction, the  students  being  required  to  do  all  the  work,  to  keep 
field  notes  and  records  of  the  same  from  seedbed  to  market, 
thus  combining  the  theory  of  the  classroom  with  practice  in  the 
field.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  opportunity  is  given  stu- 
dents to  observe  and  study  the  various  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Experiment  Station  in  the  experimental  horticultural 
garden,  also  in  the  Experiment  Station  greenhouse,  here  located. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  field  work.    Both 
terms. 
3-4.     General    Horticulture. 

A  course  embracing  a  study  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Olericulture,  a  study  of  garden  vegetables,  their  cul- 
ture and  improvement,  and  commercial  trucking.  Texts:  Vege- 
table Gardening,  by  Green  and  Bailey. 

2.  Pomology,  a  study  of  Louisiana  orchard  and  vineyard 
fruits,  their  culture,  improvement,  judging,  scoring,  and  com- 
mercial orcharding.  Texts:  Bailey's  Principles  of  Fruit  Grow- 
ing. 

3.  Nuciculture,  a  study  of  orchard  nuts  and  their  culture, 
improvement,  judging  and  scoring.  Texts:  The  Pecan  and  Its 
Culture,  by  Hume ;  Experiment  Station  bulletins,  and  lectures. 

4.  Semi-tropical  fruits,  including  the  orange,  etc.  Experi- 
ment Station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Text :    Seibel  's  Produce  Markets  and  Marketing. 
Three  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work.    Both  terms. 
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5.  Greenhouse    Practice    and    Floriculture. 

A  course  dealing  with  house  plants,  home  flowers,  and  vari- 
ous plants  used  for  carpet  bedding,  lawn,  and  decoration;  also, 
the  study  of  greenhouse  practices,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  to  the  finished  conservatory  product.  Text:  Experiment 
Station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term. 

6.  Landscape    Gardening. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  different  styles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  character  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
planning  and  laying  out  home  grounds,  school  grounds,  parks, 
and  cemeteries.  Practical  hints  are  given  as  opportunity  offers 
in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  campus.  Texts :  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, by  Maynard ;  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  term. 

7.  Evolution    of    Horticultural    Plants. 

A  study  in  horticultural  plant  breeding,  the  modification  of 
plants  under  culture,  the  various  laws  relating  to  the  evolution 
of  our  cultivated  fruits  and  vegetables,  factors  in  variation, 
crossing  and  hybridizing.  Texts:  Plant  Breeding,  by  Bailey; 
Experiment  station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term. 

8.  Experimental     Horticulture. 

A  course  designed  for  those  intending  to  enter  horticulture 
as  a  profession,  embracing  the  planning  of  experiments,  keeping 
records,  and  experimental  work  in  the  greenhouse,  laboratory, 
truck  field,  and  orchard  ;  also,  the  use  of  photography,  as  applied 
to  scientific  investigations'. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
Second  term. 

9-10.      Horticultural     Elements    for    Teachers. 

A  course  designed  primarily  Cor  prospective  teachers.  It 
consists  of  Lectures  and  practicums  embracing  the  Hollowing 
subjects : 
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1.  Nature  study,  its  aims  and  objects,  in  which  is  made 
a  study  of  the  interesting  and  available  natural  material  every- 
where present. 

2.  The  school  garden,  its  aims  and  objects,  with  practical 
demonstrations  in  planning,  planting,  and  caring  for  one. 

3.  A  brief  study  in  landscape  gardening,  dealing  with  its 
fundamental  principles,  with  special  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  the  home  and  school  grounds. 

One  hour  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Both  terms. 

FORESTRY. 
1-2.     The    Principles    and    Economics    of    Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles 
involved  in  forestry  practice  and  management;  a  discussion  of 
the  distribution,  nature  and  value  of  the  principal  forest  trees 
of  Louisiana,  with  lectures  on  their  commercial  value  and  uses; 
reforestation  and  forest  protection.  A  study  will  also  be  made 
of  the  distribution  and  character  of  ' '  Cut  Over ' '  lands  and  their 
proper  utilization. 

The  forest  nursery  is  now  established,  wherein  forest  seeds 
of  native  species  are  planted,  the  seedlings  cultivated,  to  be  trans- 
planted, at  proper  time,  in  the  University  Arboretum.  This 
gives  opportunity  for  student  practice  in  gathering,  storing  and 
planting  seed,  cultivating  the  seedlings  and  later  transplanting 
them  to  the  Arboretum.  Here,  the  growing  and  caring  for  the 
trees  planted  singly,  in  groups,  and  plantation  plantings  fash- 
ion, trains  the  student  practically  in  the  general  principles  of 
forestry  and  silviculture. 

Visits  will  be  made  to  nearby  saw-mills,  wood  manufacturing 
plants,  and  forests  for  further  practical  study.  The  course  will 
be  given  by  text,  lecture,  reference,  and  field  work. 

Text:  Green's  Principles  of  American  Forestry  and  Fer- 
now's  Economics  of  Forestry,  Forest  Service  bulletins,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work.    Both  terms. 

3-4.     Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  study  and  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of  lumbering  and  logging;  estimating  and  measuring 
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timber,  cord  wood,  lumber,  etc. ;  forest  regeneration,  and  the 
general  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  care  and  management  of 
timber  lands  and  wood  lots,  with  a  practical  and  scientific  study 
of  species;  forest  laws,  forest  organization  and  forest  policies. 

The  teaching  will  be  by  text,  lecture,  reference  and  field 
work  in  nursery,  arboretum,  forests,,  and  wood  manufacturing 
plants. 

Text:  Graves'  Principles  of  Handling  Wood  Lots,  and 
Graves'  Forest  Mensuration. 

Reference:  Sargent's  Trees  of  North  America,  Forest  Ser- 
vice Reports,  etc. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  laboratory-field 
work.    Both  terms. 

For  description  of  equipment  in  Horticulture  and  Forestry 
see  under  College  of  Agriculture. 

LAW. 

Professor  Tullis.  Professor  Williams. 

Professor  Flory. 
For  description  of  courses,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Law 
School.  The  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Law  School  may  be 
substituted  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  other  schools  and  colleges.  For  courses  in  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  see  description  of  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Nicholson.  Professor  Sanders. 

Professor  Welsh. 

1.      Higher    Algebra. 

This  course  includes  proportion;  variation;  arithmetical, 
geometric,  and  harmonic  progressions;  the  binomial  theorem 
for  any  rational  exponent;  the  properties  of  and  compositions 
by  Logarithms;  Indeterminate  Linear  equations. 

Text:   Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

Three    hours   ;i    week. 
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2.  Advanced    Algebra. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  1  and  includes 
series,  limits,  binomial  theorem  for  all  exponents,  continued 
fractions,  permutations,  probability  summation  by  differences 
determinants,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text:   Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week. 

3.  Solid    Geometry. 

To  enter  this  course  students  must  have  completed  plane 
geometry.  Much  importance  is  attached  to  their  being  able  to 
prove  the  ordinary  theorems,  demonstrate  simple  original  propo- 
sitions, and  solve  problems  relating  to  the  mensuration  of  poly- 
gons and  circles. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

Text:    Lyman's  Geometry. 

4.  Plane,    Analytic,    and    Spherical    Trigonometry. 

Before  entering  this  course  students  must  have  completed 
course  1. 

Text:     Nicholson's  Trigonometry. 
Three  recitations  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  everywhere  put  upon  the  analytic  side ;  that  is, 
the  student  is  taught  to  start  from  the  equation.  At  the  same 
time  graphs  are  used  as  guides  and  to  illustrate  every  step  of 
the  work. 

Text:    Ashton 's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

8.  Differential    and    Integral    Calculus. 

The  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  elementary  func- 
tions are  carefully  studied.  Much  drilling  is  given  in  the  me- 
chanical processes  of  differentiation  and  integration,  and  the 
operations  are  illustrated  and  their  utility  indicated  by  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  geometry  and  physics. 

Three  recitations  a  week.     Second  term. 

Text:     Granville's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
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9.  Differential    and    Integral    Calculus. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  8. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

Text :    Granville 's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

10.  Differential    and    Integral    Calculus. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  9,  and  includes  an 
elementary  course  in  differential  equations. 

Texts:  Granville's  Calculus,  and  Boyd's  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 

Three  recitations  a  week.     Second  term. 

MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Kerr.  Professor  Guell. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Nadler. 

1.     Descriptive    Geometry. 

A  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  representation,  by 
drawings,  of  geometrical  magnitudes  in  space. 

Text-book:    Phillips  and  Miller's  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

3-4.     Thermodynamics. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  theories  of  the  conver- 
sion of  heat  into  work,  as  applied  to  the  steam  engine  and  other 
prime  movers.  Steam-engine  economy  is  studied  by  means  of 
the  entropy-temperature  diagram  and  other  graphical  methods. 
The  losses  of  heat  in  steam  engines  and  methods  for  preventing 
the  same  are  discussed. 

Different  types  of  prime  movers  are  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  thermodynamic  efficiency,  and  calculations  are 
made  involving  cylinder  proportions.  The  text  is  supplemented 
by  notes  and  numerous  problems. 

Text-book:  Peabody's  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam 
Engine. 

Two  hours  b   week.     Both  terms.  Professor  GuelL 

5.      Power. 

An  elementary  itudy  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  pnmp- 
im"  machinery,  gas  engines4,  air  compressors,  hot-air  engines, 
etc.      Attention    is  given    to   Hie  different,  types  of  slide-valves 
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and  the  solution  of  problems  relating  thereto  by  means  of 
Zeuner  diagrams.  The  study  of  the  steam-engine  indicator  and 
its  use  in  the  determination  of  the  power,  steam  consumption, 
and  steam  distribution  of  engines  is  taken  up.  The  principles 
of  physics  as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  heat  from  furnace 
to  water  and  steam  are  studied  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  steam  tables  is  obtained  through  the  solution  of  numerous 
problems. 

Text-book:    Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

6.     Power    Plants. 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  power  plants,  with  discussions 
of  the  relative  economy  of  steam,  gas,  and  other  kinds  of  power, 
and  the  particular  conditions  best  suited  to  each.  The  best  ar- 
rangement of  piping  systems,  auxiliaries,  etc.,  and  problems 
covering  same  are  worked  on.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  the 
professor's  lectures,  and  lantern  slides  are  freely  used  for  illus- 
trating current-power-plant  practice. 

Text-book:    Meyer's  Steam  Power  Plants. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Kerr. 

7-8.     Experimental    Engineering. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  5.  Sketching 
steam  piping  and  other  apparatus  in  the  laboratory;  practice 
in  the  manipulation  and  care  of  condensing  and  non-condensing 
steam  engines,  gas,  gasoline,  and  hot-air  egnines  and  steam  boil- 
ers; in  the  correction  of  pressure  gauges;  in  the  use  and  cor- 
rection of  planimeters;  in  slide-valve  setting.  Engines  are 
studied  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der and  errors  in  valve-setting  corrected.  Elementary  tests 
of  the  strength  of  iron  and  wood  are  also  made. 

Text-book:     Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     Both  terms. 
Professor  Guell  and  Mr.  Williams. 

9.     Experimental    Engineering. 

Practice  in  calibrating  thermometers  and  indicator  springs ; 
the  use  of  calorimeters  in  determining  the  moisture  in  steam; 
the  use  of  the  indicator  in  setting  the  valves  of  steam  engines. 
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The  horse-power  of  steam  engines  is  determined  by  means  of 
indicators  and  brakes. 

Tests  of  simple,  condensing,  and  non-condensing  steam 
engines  and  steam  turbines,  in  which  the  power  developed  is 
measured,  the  exhaust  steam  weighed,  and  the  friction  and 
mechanical  efficiency  determined. 

Tests  of  gas,  gasoline,  and  gas-producer  engines  to  deter- 
mine their  fuel  consumption,  and  thermal  and  mechanical  effi- 
ciencies. The  results  of  these  tests  are  made  use  of  in  deter- 
mining the  setting  of  carburetters  and  igniters,  the  speed,  the 
quantity  of  jacket  water,  etc.,  that  will  give  the  maximum  of 
economy. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.   First  term. 
Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

10.  Experimental     Engineering. 

Tests  to  determine  the  evaporative  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  boilers  under  different  conditions;  the  determination  of  the 
efficiency  of  steam,  hot-air,  and  power  pumps  under  different 
conditions  of  head  and  speed;  efficiency  tests  of  injectors,  air 
compressors,  pipe  coverings,  refrigeration  apparatus;  efficiency 
and  capacity  tests  of  vacuum  evaporating  apparatus,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  work  in  the  laboratory,  visits  are  made  to  plants 
in  the  city  and  to  sugar  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  tests  of 
various  kinds  are  made. 

Text-book:    Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 
Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  "Williams. 

11.  Mechanics    of    Materials. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  resistance,  and  properties  of 
engineering  materials,  including  the  mechanics  of  beams,  col- 
umns, and  shafts. 

Text-books:  Boyd's  Strength  of  Materials;  Cambria  Hand- 
book. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Guell. 
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12.  Mechanics    of    Materials. 

A  course  in  the  resistance  and  properties  of  engineering 
materials,  including  the  mechanics  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  etc. 

Text-books:  Boyd's  Strength  of  Materials;  Cambria  Hand- 
book. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Guell  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

13.  Machine    Design. 

The  principles  learned  in  course  22  are  applied  in  the 
design  of  special  mechanisms  for  producing  prescribed  motions. 
Elementary  practice  in  proportioning  machine  members  to  with- 
stand known  applied  forces  is  begun. 

Three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    First  term. 

Mr.  Williams. 

14.  Machine    Design. 

A  continuation  of  course  13.  One  or  more  simple  but  com- 
plete machines,  selected  so  as  to  be  as  comprehensive  of  prin- 
ciples as  possible,  are  designed  and  working  drawings  made. 

Three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 

Mr.  Williams. 

15.  Engineering    Design. 

This  course  involves  the  calculations,  designs  and  drawings 
of  complete  machines,  such  as  power  punches,  steam  boilers, 
multiple  effects,  piping  plans  for  power  plants,  etc. 

References:  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book; 
Supplee's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Reference  Book;  Parson's 
Steam  Boilers,  and  various  works  on  machine  design. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.      Mr.  Williams. 

16.  Engineering    Design. 

This  course  is  especially  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the 
design  of  structural  details.  Such  designs  as  jib  cranes,  travel- 
ing cranes,  roof  trusses,  etc.,  are  worked  out  in  detail. 

References:  Cambria  Handbook,  Kent's  Mechanical  En- 
gineer's Pocket  Book,  and  various  catalogues. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.      Mr.  Williams. 
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17.  Sugar- Machinary    Design. 

Calculations  and  drawings  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  im- 
portant machines  in  sugar  houses,  such  as  sugar  mills,  multiple- 
effect  evaporators,  clarifiers,  and  vacuum  pans.  This  design  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  course  21. 

References:  Deerr's  Cane  Sugar;  Hausbrand's  Evapora- 
tion, Cooling,  and  Condensing,  and  various  catalogues. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     First  term. 

Professor  Kerr. 

18.  Sugar- Machinery    Design. 

This  course  involves  the  calculations  and  layout  of  the 
machinery  for  a  complete  sugar-mill  plant.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  data  possessed  by  the  department,  and  by 
reference  to  various  catalogues  and  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  course  affords  a  means  of  application  of  all  the  principles 
in  the  preceding  courses. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     Second  term. 

Professor  Kerr. 

19.  Machine    Design. 

A  text-book  study  of  the  materials,  calculations,  and  forms 
used  in  the  design  of  the  parts  of  machines,  such  as  springs, 
riveted  joints,  journals,  shafts,  couplings,  friction  gears,  machine 
frames,  etc.  The  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  work  in  design  at 
the  drawing-board. 

Text-book:    Smith  and  Marx's  Machine  Design. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Guell. 

20.  Sugar-Mill     Plants, 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  the  sugar  mill  as  a  whole.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  plant,  pipe 
systems  and  coverings,  arrangement  of  machinery  and  auxiliaries 
for  best  economy,  etc.  The  question  of  fuels  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  also  discussed,  and  calculations 
relating  to  the  same  are  made. 

The  eourse  is  carried  on  from  the  professor's  notes  and  by 
reference  to  various  works  on  the  subject. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.       Professor  Kerr. 
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21.  Sugar-House    Machinery. 

This  course  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  a  descriptive  study 
of  the  machinery  peculiar  to  sugar-mill  plants,  such  as  evapo- 
rators, vacuum  pans,  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  rollers,  shredders, 
diffusion  batteries,  etc. ;  second,  the  theories  of  heat  as  related 
to  evaporating,  cooling,  and  condensing,  with  special  reference 
to  the  design  of  evaporators  and  vacuum  pans.  This  course 
is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  sugar-machine  design.  Fre- 
quent problems  are  given,  so  as  to  give  the  students  familiarity 
with  the  calculations  involved. 

Text-book:  Jones  and  Scard's  Sugar  Machinery;  profess- 
or's notes. 

References:  Hausbrand's  Evaporation,  Cooling,  and  Con- 
densing ;  Ware 's  Beet  Sugar  Manufacture. 

Four  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Kerr. 

22.  Kinematics. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  motions  in  machines, 
principally  by  graphical  methods.  The  student  is  taught  to 
analyze  the  motions  of  given  machines,  and  to  arrange  for  re- 
quired motions  by  means  of  cams,  linkwork,  quick-return  motions, 
sliding  blocks,  rolling  wheels,  etc.  Velocity  diagrams  are  made 
use  of. 

Text-book:   Keown's  Mechanism. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Nadler. 

23.  Refrigeration. 

A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  refrigeration,  includ- 
ing ice-making,  cold  storage,  etc.  This  course  is  followed  by  the 
operation  and  testing  of  the  experimental  refrigeration  plant 
in  the  laboratory. 

Text-book:    Matthews'  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 

One  hour  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Guell. 

24.  Gas    Engines. 

A  study  of  the  thermodynamics,  design  and  construction  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  including  gas  producers  and  the 
various  auxiliaries  of  gas  engines. 

Text-book:  Carpenter  and  Diedrichs'  Internal  Combustion 
Engines. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Kerr. 
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25-26.     Experimental     Engineering. 

A  course  given  to  fifth-year  students  in  sugar  engineering, 
including  unfinished  portions  of  problems  peculiar  to  sugar 
work. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Both  terms. 
Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

27.  Strength    of    Materials    Laboratory. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  materials  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials of  construction.  This  work  accompanies  course  11,  the 
theories  there  learned  being  verified  by  actual  experiment.  Tests 
in  tension,  compression,  shear,  and  bending  are  made  on  such 
materials  as  iron,  steel,  wood,  cement,  stone,  concrete,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  ultimate  strength,  elastic  limit, 
elongation,  contraction,  etc.  Stress-strain  diagrams  are  plotted 
from  data  obtained  in  the  tests.  Practice  is  given  in  the  eco- 
nomic proportioning  of  concrete. 

Text-book:    Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

References:  Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering,  Boyd's 
Strength  of  Materials,  Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     First  term. 

Professor  Guell. 

28.  Hydraulic    Laboratory. 

Experiments  are  made  to  determine  the  flow  of  water 
through  orifices,  nozzles,  various  pipe-fittings,  pipes,  etc.  Water 
meters  are  checked  and  weirs  calibrated.  Water  motors  are 
experimented  upon  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  power 
developed  and  the  quantity  of  water  used.  Pumps  of  different 
kinds  are  tested   for  efficiency  and  capacity. 

Text-book:   Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

References:  Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering;  Mer- 
riman's    Hydraulics;   Mead's   Water-Power  Engineering,   etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     Second  term. 

Professor  Guell. 
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30.     Mechanics    of    Materials. 

A  course  similar  to  course  12  arranged  especially  for  stu- 
dents in  sugar  engineering. 

Text-book:     Boyd's   Strength   of  Materials. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Guell. 

For  description  of  equipment  in  Experimental  Mechanical 
Engineering  see  under  College  of  Engineering. 

MECHANIC     ARTS     AND     DRAWING. 

Professor  Herget,  Professor  Cooper. 

Mr.  Joseph,  Mr.  James. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Freehand    Drawing. 

A  course  in  freehand  drawing  from  geometrical  solids  and 
parts  of  machinery;  lettering;  geometrical  drawing;  elementary 
projection. 

Text-book :    Tracy 's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

2.  Projections. 

Isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  projections;  intersec- 
tions of  solids  and  development  of  surfaces;  shades,  shadows, 
and  perspectives. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

3.  Mechanical    Drawing. 

Freehand  lettering ;  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts ;  detail  drawings 
of  steam  engine. 

Text-books:  Reinhardt's  Freehand  Lettering;  Thome's 
Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

4.  Mechanical    Drawing. 

Detail  and  assembly  drawings  of  steam  engine  completed. 
Text-book:     Thome's  Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 
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5.  Machine    Drawing. 

Complete  set  of  sketches  and  working  drawings  of  some 
machine,  such  as  a  lathe,  steam  pump,  or  dynamo. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

6.  Machine    Drawing. 

Continuation  of  course  5.     Tracing;  blue-printing. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 
mechanic   arts. 

1.  Joinery. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  the  repre- 
sentative tools  used  in  woodwork,  and  how  to  sharpen  and  take 
care  of  them.  He  constructs  a  graduated  series  of  exercises, 
embracing  the  principles  of  halving  together,  mortising  and 
tenoning,  dove-tailing,  and  gluing. 

Text-book:     Goss'  Benchwork  in  "Wood. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

2.  Joinery. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  two  or  more  students, 
and  each  section  constructs  some  finished  product  to  be  used  in 
the  shops  or  some  other  department  of  the  University. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

3.  Woodturning    and     Patternmaking. 

Woodturning  is  completed  in  this  term,  and  is  followed  by 
a  course  in  patternmaking  which  illustrates  the  principles  of  the 
work.  The  class  then  makes  a  complete  set  of  patterns  for  some 
machine. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

4.  Foundry    Work. 

In  this  shop  the  Student  makes  two-part  and  three-part 
molds,  both   plain   and  cored   work,  and  the  cores  necessary  for 
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the   molds.    Casting   in   iron,   brass,   and   aluminum   completes 
the  work. 

Text-book:    Richards'  Elementary  Foundry  Practice. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

5,  5a.     Forging. 

The  management  of  the  fire  and  the  uses  of  the  various 
forge  tools  are  taught  by  having  each  student  to  make  a  set  of 
exercises,  including  the  principles  of  drawing,  bending,  forming, 
twisting,  punching,  splitting,  upsetting,  and  welding. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Electrical  Engi- 
neering students  and  six  hours  a  week  for  all  others. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

6,  6a.     Forging. 

Continuation  of  Course  5,  and  in  addition  the  making  of 
tongs,  one  or  more  anvil  tools,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  to  be 
used  by  the  student  in  doing  his  machine-shop  work. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Electrical  Engi- 
neering students  and  six  hours  a  week  for  all  others. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

7.  Machine-Shop    Work. 

In  the  machine-shop  the  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the 
lathe,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  milling  machine,  emery  wheel, 
cold  chisel,  hammer,  and  file,  by  constructing  a  set  of  exercises, 
including  the  principles  of  straight  and  taper  turning,  screw 
cutting,  boring,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  chipping,  filing,  and 
tapping. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

8.  Machine-Shop    Work. 

The  construction  of  some  piece  of  machinery  to  be  used  in 
the  shops  or  drawing-rooms. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

For  description  of  equipment  in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing 
see  under  College  of  Engineering. 
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MILITARY     SCIENCE     AND     TACTICS. 

First  Lieutenant  George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  Infantry,  United  States 

Army. 
Practical    Course. 

(a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations:  Close  and  extended  order 
in  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  squad  and  company,  battalion  close 
order  drill,  field  and  combat  exercises;  ceremonies  of  review, 
parade,  inspection,  escort  of  the  colors,  guard  mounting. 

(b)  Manual  of  bayonet  exercises. 

(c)  Small  arms  firing  manual;  preliminary  drill  and  gal- 
lery practice. 

(d)  Field  service  regulations;  advance  and  rear  guards, 
outposts,  patrolling. 

(e)  Manual  of  guard  duty. 

(f)  Military  field  engineering  and  topography — as  time 
permits. 

(g)  Practice  marches. 

The  practice  course  consists  of  three  hours  of  drill  per 
week. 

All  students  who  board  at  the  University,  except  Seniors 
and  others  who  may  be  excused  for  special  reasons,  will  be  re- 
quired as  heretofore  to  attend  drills,  and  to  perform  all  other 
military  duties. 

Theoretical    Course. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  lectures  covering  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  field  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  com- 
pany officer  and  subjects  of  general  military  interest. 

This  course  will  be  taken  by  all  cadets  in  their  second  year 
in  the  military  department,  except  that  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  will  take  it  at  some  other  time  than  in  their 
Sophomore  year.  During  the  session  of  1912-13,  this  course  will 
also  be  taken  by  all  cadets  who  have  passed  the  second  year  in 
the  military  department  and  who  have  not  taken  the  theoretical 
course. 

One  hour  a  week.    Both  terms. 
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All  male  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  board 
in  town,  except  the  members'  of  the  Law  School  and  such  others 
as  may  be  excused  for  special  reasons,  must  attend  the  military 
drills  for  two  years,  or  until  they  receive  credit  for  two  years 
of  drill.  This  rule  will  not  apply  to  students  above  the  Sopho- 
more class,  or  to  those  who  have  attended  the  University  for 
three  years  before  the  session  of  1909-1910,  or  to  those  who 
have  had  two  years  of  military  training  at  another  college.  Only 
drill  under  a  regular  army  officer  is  recognized. 

A  student  who  receives  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  demerits  during  any  one  session  will  be  given  no  credit 
for  drill  for  that  session. 

Town  students  who  attend  drills  must  wear  the  cadet  uni- 
form during  all  drills  and  may  wear  it  at  other  times  if  they 
so  desire. 

All  who  take  the  practical  course  in  Military  Science  will 
receive  credit  for  one  hour  per  week  of  academic  work  as  an 
elective  in  any  course  of  study. 

On  the  graduation  of  every  class  reports  are  made  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  State  of  the  names  of  those  students  of  the  class  who 
have  shown  special  aptitude  for  the  military  service. 

Graduates  who  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  in  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  may  apply  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  for  examination  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  civil  life. 

MODERN      LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Stumberg.  Professor  Broussard. 

Professor  Hodges.  Mr.  Harrington. 

FRENCH. 
1.     Elementary    Work. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  French.  The  class  periods  are  devoted  to  graded 
drill  work  in  grammar,  composition,  and  translation.     Such  at- 
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tention  is  paid  to  phonetics  as  will  enable  the  student  to  secure 
an  accurate  pronunciation  at  the  very  outset. 

Text-book:    Thieme  and  Effinger's  French  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

2.  Elementary     Work. 

The  student  continues  course  1  in  grammar,  and  takes  up 
the  study  of  irregular  verbs  and  more  advanced  syntax.  The 
class  periods  are  devoted  to  drill  work  in  pronunciation,  dicta- 
tion, and  elementary  composition. 

Text-book:    The  same,  with  short  stories,  novels  and  plays. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

3.  Intermediate    French. 

This  course  consists  of  a  review  of  grammar  by  the  deduc- 
tive method.  Anecdotes  and  short  stories  will  be  used  for  com- 
position, dictation,  and  oral  drill. 

Text-books :    Short  stories,  novels  and  plays. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

4.  Intermediate    French. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3,  with  additional 
reading  and  a  closer  study  of  French  idioms. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

5.  Modern    French    Prose. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  to  read  French 
rapidly  and  accurately.  Attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation, 
idioms,  and  syntax. 

Text-books:  Buffum's  French  Short  Stories;  Coppee's 
Contes  Choisis. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  Broussard. 

6.  Modern     French     Prose. 

A  continuation  of"  course  5.  Attention  is  paid  to  literary 
appreciation. 

Text-books:  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Hugo's  Bug  Jar  gal  j 
Cameron's  Tales  of  Prance. 
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7.  French    Classicism. 

An  introductory  study  of  Moliere,  Corneille,  and  Racine. 
Representative  works  of  each  author  will  be  read  partly  in  class, 
partly  as  assigned  reading.     Supplementary  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  Broussard. 

8.  French    Romanticism. 

A  study  of  the  Romantic  Movement.    Victor  Hugo,  his  life 
and  his  works.    Supplementary  lectures. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard. 

9.  Phonetics. 

An  introduction  to  French  phonetics.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  phonetics  is  considered  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  French  sounds,  and  a  great  help  in  teach- 
ing pronunciation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  four  years  of  French,  or 
who  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  course 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  French. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term.  • 

Professor   Broussard. 

Text-books:  Scholle's  Elementary  Phonetics;  Rambeau's 
Chrestomathie  Francaise. 

GERMAN. 
1.     Elementary    Work. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  elements  of  German  grammar.  The 
student  becomes  fairly  familiar  with  the  declensions  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  the  inflections  of  adjectives,  the  conjugations  of 
verbs,  and  some  of  the  elements  of  syntax.  He  also  learns  the 
rules  of  order  in  the  German  sentence  and  has  practice  in  ap- 
plying them.  All  the  exercises  from  English  into  German  and 
the  translation  into  English  in  Part  I  of  the  text-book  are  done 
by  the  student. 

Text-book:     Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  Stumberg. 
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2.  Elementary    Work. 

In  this  course  the  grammar  given  in  course  1  is  reviewed 
and  more  definitely  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  knowledge  of  the  syntax  and  the  rarer  forms 
of  the  etymology  extended.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course 
a  reader  is  used  and  daily  exercises  in  translation  into  idiomatic 
English  are  given.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student  should 
be  able  to  pick  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man sentences  and  have  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  understand 
easy  German. 

Text-books:  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  Thomas 
and  Hervey's  German  Reader  and  Exercise  Book. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

3.  Second-Year    German. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  study  of  German  an  effort  is 
made  to  fix  the  student's  knowledge  of  German  forms_and  sen- 
tence structure  permanently,  and  to  make  him  able  to  work  out 
by  himself  the  most  difficult  sentences.  The  work  is  chiefly 
translation,  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  Exercises  in  grammar, 
composition,  and  conversation  are  continued. 

Text-book:  Thomas  and  Hervey's  German  Reader  and 
Exercise  Book. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.      Professor  Stumberg. 

4.  Second-Year    German. 

In  this  course  the  student  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
translation  of  a  German  drama. 

Text-book:  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

5-6.     German     Prose. 

d'apid  reading  of  easy  prose  by  modern  authors.  The  aim 
in  this  course  will  be  to  cover  a  large  number  of  pages  so  as 
to  make  the  German  sentence  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than 
effort.    Suitable  texts  will  be  selected. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Pint  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
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7.     The    Teaching    of    German. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  three 
years  of  German.  A  history  of  the  methods  for  the  study  of 
German  and  foreign  languages  in  general  will  form  the  basis  of 
this  course.  Thiergen's  Methodik  das  Neusprachlichen  Unter- 
richts  will  guide  the  class  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  German. 

One  hour  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Stumberg. 

9-10.     Elementary    Conversation    and    Composition. 

Class  practice  in  speaking  German  with  composition  work 
outside  of  class.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of 
German.     This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  German  5-6. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

11-12.     Composition    and    Conversation. 

Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  German  9-10.  This  course  should  be  taken 
with  German  13-14,  or  15-16. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
13-14.     Schiller. 

Introductory  study  of  his  life.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  of  German. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

15-16.     Goethe. 

Study  of  his  life  and  works.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  of  German. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

17-18.     Scientific    German. 

For  students  specializing  in  science  who  wish  to  make  use 
of  the  German  language  in  research  work.  Rapid  reading  of 
scientific  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years 
of  German. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
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SPANISH. 
1-2.     Elementary    Work. 

This  course  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish.  The  instruction  will  include  pronunciation,  vo- 
cabulary, conjugation  of  verbs  and  verb  drill,  grammar,  reading, 
conversation,  and  written  exercises.  As  far  as  practicable  the 
conversation  between  teacher  and  students  will  be  in  Spanish, 
pronunciation  will  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  ear  accustomed 
to  the  spoken  language. 

Texts :  Introduccion  a  la  Lengua  Castellana  by  Marion  y  des 
Garennes;  Spanish  Anecdotes  by  Giese  and  Cool;  Appleton's 
English-Spanish — Spanish-English  Dictionary  (for  reference). 

Three  hours  a  week.   Both  terms.  Mr.  Harrington. 

3-4.     Advanced    Work. 

This  course  will  go  more  deeply  into  the  instruction  covered 
in  an  elementary  way  the  first  year.  Comprehensive  vocabularies 
are  included  in  every  lesson.  The  exercises  in  reading  deal  with 
many  phases  of  Spanish  life,  customs  and  history.  The  student 
is  required  to  write  in  Spanish  connected  compositions  or  themes 
based  on  the  reading  matter.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in 
the  irregular  verbs.  Spanish  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  available  for  reference  and  class-room  use.  English  conversa- 
tion will  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Texts:  Olmstead  and  Gordon's  Spanish  Grammar;  Hill's 
Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Both  terms.  Mr.  Harrington. 

5-6.     Advanced    Spanish. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  may  require  the  use  of 
Spanish  for  professional  or  commercial  purposes,  and  who  already 
have  B  good  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  conversation;  letter-writing;  preparation  of  legal 
forms  in  everyday  use  commercially;  extensive  reading,  com- 
prising daily  papers,  commercial  and  agricultural  magazines, 
and  several  good  novels  in  Spanish;  phraseology  and  technical 
terms  used  in  sugar  culture  and  sugar  chemistry. 

Texts:    To  be  selected. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Mr.  Harrington. 
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philosophy,    psychology,    and    education. 

Professor  Coffey.  Professor  Powers-. 

One  course  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Other  courses  in  these  subjects  may  be  elected  by  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  descriptions  of  the 
courses  see  the  announcement  of  the  Teachers  College. 

PHYSICS     AND     ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Atkinson.  Professor  Guthrie. 

Mr.  Fournet. 

1-2.     General    Physics. 

Requisite :  Mathematics  4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  underlying  principles  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  subject, 
and  is  adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  the  needs  of  those  desiring  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  Physics  as  a  part  of  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion, on  the  other,  of  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  or  any  of  the  various  branches  of  engi- 
neering. The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  numerous  experi- 
mental demonstrations,  for  which  unusual  facilities  are  provided 
by  the  possession  of  a  large  and  carefully  selected  assortment  of 
lecture  apparatus.  The  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are 
mechanics,  sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light. 

Text-book:     Spinney's  Text-book  of  Physics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Both  terms.  Professor  Guthrie. 

3-4.     Laboratory    Work    in    General    Physics. 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany  Physics  1-2.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of  exact  measurement  of 
physical  quantities  and  the  methods  of  verification  of  some  of 
the  more  important  physical  laws. 

Text-book:  Ames  and  Bliss'  Manual  of  Experiments  in 
Physics. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Both  terms. 

Professor  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Fournet. 
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5-6.     Theoretical     Mechanics. 

Requisite,  Mathematics  8  and  Physics  1  and  2. 
An  elementary  course  in  theoretical  mechanics. 
Text-book:   Hancock's  Mechanics  for  Engineers. 
Two  hours  a  week.   Both  terms.        Professor  Atkinson. 

7-8.     Laboratory    Work    in    Electricity. 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany  Physics  9  and 
10.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement of  current,  electromotive  force,  and  resistance. 

Text-books:  Millikan  and  Mills'  Electricity,  Sound  and 
Light;  Carhart  and  Patterson's  Electrical  Measurements. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Guthrie. 

9-10.      Electricity    and     Magnetism. 

Requisite,  Physics  2. 

A  course  in  theoretical  electricity,  designed  to  secure  a 
more  extended  and  thorough  study  of  topics  taken  up  in  an 
elementary  way  in  Physics  2. 

Text-book:  Franklin  and  MacNutt's  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Guthrie. 

11.     Teaching    of    Physics. 

Requisite,  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
students  in  the  Teachers  College  who  intend  to  teach  High 
-  ool  Physics.  The  following  topics  are  discussed:  the  proper 
relation  between  class-room  instruction  and  laboratory  work; 
text-books  and  Laboratory  manuals  and  blanks;  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

One   hour  a   week.    First  term.         Professor  Guthrie. 

ASTRONOMY. 
1.     General     Astronomy. 

A  brief  course  in  general  astronomy  designed  at  once  to 
meel  the  Deeds  of  those  wishing  to  take  astronomy  as  a  cultural 
course,  and  of  those  who  an-  chiefly  interested  in  its  applications 
in  surveying  and  aavigation.    For  the  benefit  of  Hie  latter  class 
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of  students  special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  determining 
latitude,  longitude,  and  time,  and  to  other  topics  of  interest  to 
the  civil  engineer. 

Text-book:  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Guthrie. 

For  description  of  equipment  of  the  Physical  laboratory 
see  under  College  of  Engineering. 

POLITICAL     SCIENCE. 

Professor  Prescott. 

1.  Federal    Government    in    the    United    States. 

This  course  treats  of  the  colonial  origins  of  American  insti- 
tutions, the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  general  features  of  the  federal  system  of  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

2.  Commonwealth    Government    in    the    United    States. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  functions  of 
commonwealth  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States.  It 
stresses  the  constitutional  basis  of  such  governments,  and  the 
political  activities  arising  from  their  control  by  the  people. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Municipal    Government. 

A  study  of  American  municipalities,  including  their  organ- 
ization, functions,  and  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

4.  Party    Government. 

This  course  includes  the  theory  and  development  of  the 
party  system ;  the  organization  and  operation  of  party  machinery 
in  the  United  States;  nominating  methods;  party  government 
and  political  progress. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

5.  American    Constitutional    Law. 

The  origin,  formation,  amendment,  and  interpretation  of 
written  constitutions ;  the  three  departments  of  American  govern- 
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rtient  and  their  powers;  police,  taxation,  eminent  domain,  and 
civil  and  political  rights. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

6.  Government    of    Louisiana. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  civil  government  in  Louisiana,  State  and  local.  It  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  the  Constitution  of  1898  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court, 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

7.  Municipal    Corporations. 

The  creation,  general  nature,  and  corporate  capacity  of 
municipalities;  municipal  self-government;  municipal  property 
and  services;  municipal  contracts  and  liabilities;  municipal 
finances. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

8.  Police    Power. 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  police 
power;  its  relation  to  the  safety,  order,  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity; its  application  to  economic  interests  and  business  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

9.  Elements    of    Jurisprudence. 

A  course  in  the  nature  and  sources  of  law,  including  an 
analytical  study  of  rights  and  duties  as  the  subject-matter  of 
law.  Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  divisions  and  appli- 
cation of  law. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

10.  International     Law. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  under* 
standing  of  the  principles  that  govern  the  relation  of  enlightened 
nations.  Some  efforl  will  be  made  to  trace  the  historical  devel- 
opmenl  of  international  Law,  bul  tor  the  most  part  the  class  will 
mine  and  discuss  the  accepted  rules  of  international  conduct 
as  derived  from  common  usage,  treaties,  conventions,  decisions, 
of  municipal  and  international  tribunals,  from  text-writers  and 
from  principles  of  reason  and  justice.    The  examination  of  im- 
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portant  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  work,  special  reference 
being  made  to  those  cases  that  illustrate  the  practice  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  t 

11.  Government    of    Great    Britain. 

A  course  in  the  genesis  of  English  political  institutions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  contemporary  British  gov- 
ernment. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

12.  Comparative    Politics. 

The  genesis,  nature,  and  operation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  leading  European  countries. 
Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

13.  Administrative    Law. 

The  separation  of  powers  in  American  government,  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  the  executive  to  other  departments;  central 
and  local  administration ;  the  official  relation ;  methods  of  admin- 
istrative action;  control  over  administration. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

14.  The    Commerce    Clause    and    the    Fourteenth    Amendment. 

This  course  stresses  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  due  process  of  law  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

15.  Parliamentary    Law. 

A  course  in  the  organization  and  procedure  of  deliberative 
assemblies,  voluntary  and  legal,  including  the  rights  and  duties 
of  officers  and  members,  the  conduct  of  business,  committee 
organization  and  procedure;  and  the  proceedings  between  co- 
ordinate branches  of  legislatures. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

16.  Legislative    Machinery    and    Methods. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  organ- 
ization and  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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PUBLIC     SPEAKING. 

Professor  Adams. 

1.  Practical     Elocution. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  speaking,  the  training 
of  voice  and  body  exercises  in  declamation.  This  course  must 
precede  all  others  in  the  department. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Either  term. 

2.  Shakespearean    Drama. 

Critical  study  of  three  of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Memoriza- 
tion and  presentation  of  selected  scenes. 
Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Oratory. 

History  of  American  oratory,  principles  of  oratorical  com- 
position, study  of  masterpieces,  composition  and  delivery  of  ora- 
tions. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  eulogy  and  the  popular 
address. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

4.  Oratory. 

A  continuation  of  course  3,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded. 
History  of  English  oratory,  study  of  masterpieces,  composition 
and  delivery  of  orations.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  forensic 
and  after-dinner  speeches. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term. 

5.  Argumentation    and     Debate. 

A  study  of  the  science  of  debate,  the  drawing  of  briefs, 
preparation  of  written  arguments,  reading  of  model  debates,  and 
contests  between  members  of  the  class. 

Three  limes  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Advanced     Debating. 

A  more  technical  course  than  5,  by  which  it  must,  be  pre-j 
ceded.  Emphasis  is  Laid  on  the  effective  mingling  of  conviction 
ami  persuasion.  The  platform  exercises  take  the  form  of  brief 
extemporaneous  speeches  and  prepared  argumentative  addresses 
of  about  twenty  minutes  in  Length. 

Three  times  ;i  week.     Second  term. 
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7.  Lyceum     Exercises. 

The  preparation  and  public  recital  of  an  evening's  pro- 
gram by  each  member  of  the  class.  The  program  may  consist 
of  miscellaneous  readings,  a  lecture-recital,  the  monologueing  of 
a  standard  drama  or  the  dramatization  of  a  novel. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

8.  Lecture — Recitals. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  an  English  or  an  American  poet.  The  works  of  the 
poet  and  literary  criticisms  will  be  studied,  selected  passages 
memorized  and  delivered  and  a  public  presentation  of  the  lecture 
given. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

VETERINARY     SCIENCE. 

Professor  Dalrymple. 

1.  Veterinary    Science. 

This  course  embraces,  in  condensed  form,  the  various  sub- 
jects which  are  required  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  to  an  ex- 
tent sufficient  for  his  own  use  as  an  agriculturist  and  owner  of 
livestock. 

The  first  term  begins  with  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
the  different  systems  of  which  the  animal  body  is  composed. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Veterinary    Science. 

Continuation  of  course  1. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Veterinary    Science. 

With  this  term  commences  the  study  of  diseases,  their  treat- 
ment, both  medical  and  surgical,  and  veterinary  obstetrics. 
Three  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

4.  Veterinary    Science. 

Continuation  of  course  3. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 
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5.     Veterinary    Science. 

Hygiene  of  Sugar  Plantation  Work  Stock. 

This  is  a  short  course  in  veterinary  science  for  students 
of  the  sugar  course.  The  object  here  is  to  educate  the  student 
along  the  lines  of  animal  hygiene  so  that  he  may  have  an  intelli- 
gent idea  how  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  health  and  use- 
fulness in  the  plantation  work  stock. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

Text  and  reference  books:  Chaveau's  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Domestic  Animals;  McFadyean's  Anatomy  of  the  Horse; 
Capt.  Fred  Smith's  Veterinary  Physiology;  Law's  Veterinary 
Medicine  (five  volumes)  ;  Friedberger  and  Frohner's  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Domestic  Animals  (two  volumes)  ; 
Mousso  and  Dollar's  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  and 
Swine;  Van  Meter's  Veterinary  Opthalmology ;  Clarke's 
Horse's  Teeth;  Dollar's  Hand-Book  of  Horseshoeing;  Flem- 
ing's Veterinary  Obstetrics;  Dalrymple's  Compendium  of  Vet- 
erinary Obstetrics;  DeBruin's  Bovine  Obstetrics;  Moller  and 
Dollar's  Veterinary  Operative  Surgery  (two  volumes)  ;  Wins- 
low's  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Quitman's 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Fitzwygram's 
Horses  and  Stables;  American  Veterinary  Review  (New  York)  ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Tropical  Veterinary  Science  (India),  etc., 
and  the  professor's  notes  and  lectures. 

Veterinary    Science    Equipment. 

Models,  including  the  famous  Auzoux  plastic  model  of  the 
horse;  manikins,  both  human  and  veterinary;  charts,  anatom- 
ical,  physiological,  etc.;  osteological  specimens,  showing  bones  of 
man  and  different  animals. 

Surgical  Instrument — A  well-selected  assortment  of  useful 
instruments  of  different  kinds  and  for  various  purposes,  includ- 
ing .^i >f< - i ;j I  cases  of  instruments1. 

Materia  Medica  Cabinet,  containing  300  specimens  of  the 
parts  of  plants  from  which  vegetable  drugs  are  prepared. 

Library  A  carefully-chosen  assortment  of  genera]  medical 
and  veterinary  medical  texl  hooks  and  .journals. 
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ZOOLOGY     AND     ENTOMOLOGY. 

Professor  Gates.  Mr.  Hays. 

1-2.     Invertebrate    Zoology. 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  microscope,  and  in  general  laboratory  methods.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  typical  animals  as 
amoebae,  sponges,  hydroids,  starfish,  sea-urchins,  worms,  craw- 
fish, crabs,  grasshoppers,  fresh  and  salt  water  bivalves,  squid 
and  rabbit.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, laboratory  work,  and  some  study  in  the  field.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of  animals  to  organic 
life  in  general,  and  their  economic  value  to  man.  The  economic 
importance  of  certain  injurious  and  beneficial  invertebrate  ani- 
mals of  Louisiana  is  considered. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

3.  General    Theories    in    Biology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  are 
discussed  the  development,  relationship,  distribution,  evolution, 
heredity,  mental  behavior,  etc.,  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  such  problems  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"species,"  the  multiplication  of  organisms,  the  struggle  for 
existence,  variation,  mutation,  natural  selection,  the  purpose  of 
color,  and  the  peculiar  modifications  among  plants  and  animals. 
The  views  of  the  early  transmutationists,  of  Lamarck,  Darwin, 
Mendel,  Weismann,  Wallace,  De  Vries,  and  other  leaders  of 
modern  thought  in  Biology  are  discussed. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.   First  term. 

4.  Paleontology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  life  of  the  past  as  shown  by  their  fossil  remains.  Not  only 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  that  existed  in 
the  various  ages  of  the  earth's  history  considered,  but  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  their  structure  and  habits  and  the  possible 
causes  for  these.     The  theory  of  evolution  is  considered  from 
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the  standpoint  of  actual  development  along  certain  lines  as  re- 
corded by  fossils. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.    Second  term. 

5-6.     General    and     Economic    Entomology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study,  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work,  of  the  anatomy  and  development  of 
the  more  common  insects.  Lectures  treat  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  Entomology;  the  preparation  and  application  of  in- 
secticides; and  other  means  of  controlling  insect  ravages.  Col- 
lection and  classification  of  insects  are  undertaken.  Opportunity 
is  offered  for  breeding  and  determining  the  life  histories  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  injurious  insects. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

7-8.     Vertebrate    Zoology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  classification,  struc- 
ture physiology,  life  history,  and  habits  of  vertebrates.  The 
study  of  the  higher  animals  is  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  fishes,  am- 
phibia, reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  are  studied  by  using  such 
types  as  the  dogfish,  frog,  alligator,  pigeon,  and  rabbit. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week 
Both  terms. 

9.      Histology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  or  1,  2,  7,  and  8. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  theory  and  structure 
of  the  microscope;  the  fundamental  methods  of  histological  in- 
vestigation, and  a  minute  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  tissues, 
the  studenl  using  as  types  the  cat,  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  mouse. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  identification  of  tissues  in  the  more  im- 
portant organs. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  Laboratory  per  week. 

First    term. 
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10.     Embryology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  9. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  egg ; 
the  processes  of  maturation,  fertilization,  and  development  as 
found  in  the  egg  of  the  chick  and  the  pigeon.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  elements  of  embryology  by  using  the  chick  as  a 
type. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Second  term. 

11-12,    11a-12a.     Advanced     Entomology. 

Requisite,  1,  2,  5,  and  6. 

This  course  continues  more  in  detail  courses  5  and  6,  and 
contemplates  a  study  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  and 
metamorphosis  of  the  more  important  types  of  insects.  Eco- 
nomic problems,  connected  with  practical  applied  entomology, 
are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  agriculturist.  Field  ob- 
servation, together  with  a  study  of  the  life  histories  and  habits 
of  injurious  insects  of  Louisiana,  will  be  carried  on. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  to  six  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

13-14,  13a-14a,  13b-14b,  13c-14c.     Graduate    Work. 

Requisite,  1,  2,  and  one  more  year  of  Zoology  if  taken  as  a 
minor  and  two  more  years  if  taken  as  a  major.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

This  course  consists  of  research  work  in  Zoology  or  Ento- 
mology. The  problems  may  be  of  either  economic  or  technical 
nature. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

Open  to  graduates. 

16.     Methods    of    Teaching    Zoology. 

This  course  has  been  combined  with  the  course  in  General 
Theories  of  Biology.  Students  in  Teachers  College  may  elect 
course  3. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.  LL.,D., 
President. 

Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  Louisiana 
Jurisprudence. 

W.  Goodwin  Williams,  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Ira  S.  Flory,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  and 
International  Law. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT. 

The  Law  School  was  established  to  carry  out  the  general 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  University  authorizing  a  ' '  School 
of  Law"  among  the  schools  that  "shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College."  The  diploma  of  the  Law  School  entitles  its  holder  to 
a  license  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Louisiana  lawyer  shall  be  trained 
not  only  in  the  system  peculiar  to  his  own  State,  but  also  in  the 
more  widely  diffused  common  law  system. 

The  policy  of  the  Law  School  is  to  maintain  and  develop 
the  Lofty  traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  law  in  Louisiana. 
J  Is  primary  purpose  is  to  educate  lawyers  for  practice  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  the  close  relation  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
makes  it  expedient  to  give  instruction  in  the  common  law  as 
well,  ami  to  prepare  its  students  Cor  bar  examinations  in  common 
law  jurisdictions. 
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It  aims  to  offer  special  advantages  to  the  Louisiana  student. 
It  teaches  the  civil  law,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
tory and  theory,  but  also  as  a  vital  part  of  the  legal  institutions 
of  the  State.  It  teaches  the  common  law  side  by  side  with  the 
civil,  and  thus  gives  opportunity  for  the  broader  view  of  legal 
principles  which  comes  from  comparative  treatment. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  University 
(see  pages  39-43),  except  that  no  applicant  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  will  be  received.  The  entrance  credits  of  applicants  will 
be  determined  by  the  University  classification  committee. 

COMBINATION     COURSES. 

The  University  permits  undergraduates  to  substitute  the 
first  year  of  law  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  Senior  class 
work  in  the  other  schools  and  colleges.  This  plan  enables  the 
college  student  to  complete  both  the  college  and  the  law  courses 
in  six  years. 

IRREGULAR     STUDENTS. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  irregular  student,  and  may  take  an  elective  course ; 
but  his  work  must  be  up  to  the  standard  required  of  regular 
students.  No  "special"  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Law 
School. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  Louisiana.  Every  stu- 
dent not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Louisiana  is  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  $60,  payable  $30  per  term  in  advance. 

Every  student  must  pay  upon  admission  a  library  fee  of 
$20  per  year,  and  an  incidental  or  matriculation  fee  of  $5  per 
year.  All  library  material  is  supplied  by  the  University,  but 
each  student  must  provide  himself  with  the  prescribed  texts. 
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DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  three-year  course 
prescribed  in  this  catalogue.  The  degree  is  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  without  further  examination. 

COURSE     OF     STUDY. 

By  direction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  following 
three-year  course  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
of  1911-1912: 

FIRST    year. 

1.  Contracts. 

A  general  course  in  the  law  of  contracts. 
Text-books:    Clark  on  Contracts;  Huffcut  and  Woodruff's 
Cases  on  Contracts. 

Four  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Flory. 

2.  Agency. 

A  study  with  text-book  and  cases  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  agency. 

Text-books:  Huffcut  on  Agency;  Huffcut 's  Cases  on 
Agency. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 

4.  Sales. 

A  study  with  text-book  and  case-book  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  sales. 

Text-books:    Burdick  on  Sales;  Burdick's  Cases  on  Sales. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.         Professor  Flory. 

5.  Real    Property. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  law  of  real  property, 
and  an  outline  of  the  field. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 

Two  houcs  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Williams. 

6.  Negotiable    Instruments. 

A  study  of  text-book  and  cases  on  the  law  of  bills,  notes, 
and  checks,  and  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 

Text-books:  Bigelow  on  Bills,  Notes,  and  ('hecks;  BigeJ 
low's  Cases  on  Hills,  Notes,  and  Checks. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 
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7.  Torts. 

This  course  will  be  given  with  a  text-book  and  a  case-book. 
Text-book:    Burdick  on  Torts;  Burdick's  Cases  on  Torts. 
Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Tunis. 

8.  Torts. 

A  continuation  of  course  7. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Tullis. 

9.  Criminal    Law. 

The  substantive  law  of  crime. 
Text-book:  To  be  announced. 
Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.       Professor  Williams. 

10.  Criminal    Pleading   and   Procedure. 

Text-books:  Clark's  Criminal  Procedure;  Mikell's  Cases 
on  Criminal  Procedure. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.       Professor  Williams. 

11.  Civil   Code  of   Louisiana. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  illustrative  comments  by  the  pro- 
fessor, and  interpretative  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Tullis. 

12.  Civil   Code  of   Louisiana. 

A  continuation  of  course  11. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.        Professor  Tullis. 

SECOND     YEAR. 

13.  Legal    Bibliography.      Use  of  Authorities.     Brief   Making. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  meth- 
ods of  individual  research,  and  to  afford  training  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  oral  and  written  arguments  in  court. 

Text-book:  Brief  Making  and  the  Use  of  Law  Books,  by 
various  authors. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Williams. 

14.  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.        Professor  Williams. 
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15.  Evidence. 

Text-book:   Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  16th  ed.,  by  Wigmore. 
Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Flory. 

16.  Evidence. 

A  continuation  of  course  15. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 

17.  Common    Law    Pleading. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Williams. 

18.  Equity. 

Text-book:   Bispham's  Equity. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.     Professor  Williams. 

19.  Constitutional   Law   (Federal). 

This  course  is  Political  Science  5  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  treats  of  the  origin,  formation,  amendment,  and 
interpretation  of  written  constitutions;  the  three  departments 
of  American  government  and  their  powers;  police,  taxation, 
eminent  domain,  and  civil  and  political  rights. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term.        Professor  Prescott. 

20.  Constitutional   Law   (State). 

This  course  is  Political  Science  6  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  civil  government  in  Louisiana,  State  and  local,  and  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  Constitution  of  1898  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme   Court. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.      Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Civil   Code  of   Louisiana. 

Given  in  the  same  way  as  courses  11  and  12. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Tullis. 

22.  Civil    Code   of   Louisiana. 

A  continuation  of  course  21. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.         Professor  Tullis. 

23.  Code  of   Practice   of   Louisiana. 

Treated  is  the  same  wa,y  af  the  Civil  Code. 

Two  hours  a   week.     First  term.  Professor  Tullis. 
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24.  Code  of  Practice  of  Louisiana. 
A  continuation  of  course  23. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

25.  Moot  Court    (Criminal). 

One  hour  a  week.   First  term. 

26.  Moot  Court   (Civil). 

One  hour  a  week.    Second  term. 


Professor  Tullis. 


Professor  Williams. 


Professor  Tullis. 


THIRD    YEAR. 

27.  Partnership. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 
Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

28.  Federal    Procedure. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 
Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

29.  Private  Corporations. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 
Two  hours  .a  week.   First  term. 

30.  Private  Corporations. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

31.  Bankruptcy. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 
Two  hours  a  week.  First  term. 


32.  Admiralty. 

Text-book:   Hughes  on  Admiralty. 
Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

33.  Civil  Code. 

Given  in  the  same  way  as  courses 
Three  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

34.  Civil  Code. 

A  continuation  of  course  33. 
Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

35.  Moot    Court    (Criminal). 

One  hour  a  week.    First  term. 

36.  Moot    Court    (Civil). 

One  hour  a  week.    Second  term. 


Professor  Flory. 

Professor  Williams'. 

Professor  Flory. 
Professor  Flory. 

Professor  Williams. 

Professor  Williams. 


11,  12,  21,  and  22. 
Professor  Tullis. 


Professor  Tullis. 


Professor  Williams. 


Professor  Tullis. 
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third  year  elect1ves. 
(Four  hours  required.) 

37.      Insurance. 

Text-book :    To  be  announced. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Flory. 

33.     Conflict  of   Laws. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

39.  Municipal    Corporations.      (Political    Science    7.) 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

40.  Police    Power.      (Political    Science    8.) 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

41.  Administrative    Law.      (Political    Science    13.) 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

42.  The  Commerce  Clause  and   the    Fourteenth   Amendment.      (Political 

Science   14.) 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

43.  Jurisprudence     (Politcial    Science    9). 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

44.  International     Law     (Political     Science    10). 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

45.  Argumentation    and     Debate     (Public    Speaking    5). 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Professor  Adams. 

For  full  descriptions  of  courses  39  to  44,  inclusive,  sec  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

PROFESSIONAL     ETHICS. 

While  no  special  course  is  provided  in  this  subject,  the 
students  of  each  graduating  class  will  be  required  to  certify  that 
they  have  carefully  read  the  Canon  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  also  been  adopted  li\  the  Louisiana 
Bar  Association.     Illustrative  eases  dealing  with  phases  of  pro- 
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fessional  conduct  therein  referred  to  will  be  cited  to  the  class, 
and  students  will  be  advised  to  obtain,  for  collateral  reading, 
some  well-known  treatise  on  professional  ethics. 

SUMMER     COURSES     IN      LAW. 

Qualified  students,  by  pursuing  continuously  the  three-year 
law  course,  without  the  interruption  of  summer  vacations,  may 
complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the  Law  School  in  three  sum- 
mer sessions  and  two  regulation  sessions,  thereby  saving  several 
months  of  the  time  otherwise  required  for  graduation.  To  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  arrangement  of  courses,  students  must  begiii 
their  law  studies  in  the  summer  session. 

As  a  preparation,  though  not  as  a  requirement,  for  entrance 
under  this  arrangement,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
student  read  some  elementary  work  on  contracts. 

During  the  summer  of  1913  the  courses  of  the  first  and 
second  summers,  as  shown  below,  will  be  offered. 

Students  desiring  to  complete  the  three-year  course  by  util- 
izing the  summer  sessions  may  do  so  by  taking  the  subjects  in 
the  following  order: 

First    Summer. 

Law  3.  (Agency.) 

Law  4.  (Sales.) 

Law  5.  (Real  Property.) 

Law  6.  (Negotiable  Instruments.) 


First    Session. 

Law    1. 

(Contracts.) 

Law    2. 

(Contracts.) 

Law    7. 

(Torts.)  J 

Law     8. 

(Torts.) 

Law    9. 

(Criminal  Law.) 

Law  10. 

(Criminal  Procedure.) 

Law  11. 

(Civil  Code.) 

Law  12. 

(Civil  Code.) 

Law  15. 

(Evidence.) 

Law  16. 

(Evidence.) 

Law  19. 

(Federal  Constitutional  Law.) 

Law  20. 

(State  Constitutional  Law.) 
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Law  13. 

(Legal  Bibliography — Use 

Making.) 

Law  14. 

(Common  Law  Pleading.) 

Law  17. 

(Bailments  and  Carriers.) 

Law  32. 

(Admiralty.) 

Second    Session. 

Law  18. 

(Equity.) 

Law  21. 

(Civil  Code.) 

Law  22. 

(Civil  Code.) 

Law  23. 

(Code  of  Practice.) 

Law  24. 

(Code  of  Practice.) 

Law  25. 

(Moot  Court.) 

Law  26. 

(Moot  Court.) 

Law  27. 

(Partnership.) 

Law  28. 

(Federal  Procedure.) 

Law  29. 

(Private  Corporations.) 

Law  30. 

(Private  Corporations.) 

Law  31. 

(Bankruptcy.) 

Law  Electives.     (Four  hours.) 

Third    Summer. 

Second    Summer. 

Use  of  Authorities — Brief 


Law  33.  (Civil  Code.) 

Law  34.  (Civil  Code.) 

Law  35.  (Moot  Court.) 

Law  36.  (Moot  Court.) 


TEACHERS    COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
Alexander  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 
James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
Arthur  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Robert  L.  Himes, 

Professor  of  Commerce. 
Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
William  A.  Read,   Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
"Walter  L.  Fleming,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
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William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
J.  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
William  0.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
John  F.  "Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers  College  to  offer  such  a 
complete  professional  training  in  education  combined  with  such 
thorough  academic  work  in  literary  and  scientific  subjects  in  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as 
shall  fit  men  and  women  of  college  training  to  fill  positions  as 
teachers  and  principals  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools, 
and  as  parish  and  city  superintendents. 

No  other  agency  can  do  this,  and  the  rapidly  multiplying 
number  of  high  schools,  together  with  the  constantly  increasing 
standards  of  efficiency  required  along  all  lines  of  supervision 
and  high  school  instruction,  render  this  an  arbitrary  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  l Iniversity. 

ADMISSION. 

I      ididatea  for  admission  most  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
;it   Dearest  birthday)   and  of  ^<><.d  moral  character.    For 
on  to  the  Freshman  class  the  applicant  musl  offer  four- 
teen units  <<i'  work.  (See  pages  :'>!»  t3.)    Graduates  <>r  high  school! 
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recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  credited  with 
fourteen  units  and  admitted  without  examination.  Credentials 
from  other  schools  will  be  given  proper  recognition.  Applicants 
without  credentials  will  be  classed  upon  examination.  Teachers 
holding  first-grade  certificates  will  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation to  classes  the  work  of  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue, 
but  they  may  not  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  all  en- 
trance requirements1  are  satisfied. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

City  and  parish  superintendents  and  teachers  holding  first- 
grade  certificates  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  any  special 
courses  in  professional  work  for  which  they  may  be  qualified.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  professional  studies,  to 
prove  successful,  must  be  based  on  sound  academic  training. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  other  normal 
schools  of  good  standing  will  be  admitted  with  such  credits  for 
work  already  done  as  their  credentials  justify.  Full  credit  will 
be  given  for  academic  and  professional  work  completed  at  other 
institutions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  offer  to  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  graduates  of  other  schools  and  colleges 
the  widest  opportunity  for  perfecting  both  their  academic  and 
professional  training. 

COURSES    OF    STUDY. 

The  professional  work  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu- 
cation is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Teachers  College.  The 
academic  courses  are  given  under  the  regulations  or  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  time  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  entire  course  is  four  years.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  will  order  their  courses  of  study  to  conform 
to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  68 
hours  of  work  will  be  required,  an  hour  signifying  one  recita- 
tion per  week  for  a  year.  The  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  regard  to  prescribed  and  elective  work 
will  also  govern  in  the  Teachers  College.     Twelve  hours'  work 
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will  be  required  in  each  group  of  subjects:  Languages,  Philo- 
sophical Studies,  and  the  Sciences.  The  remaining  32  hours 
may  be  given  to  professional  and  other  elective  subjects.  For 
other  general  rules,   see   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  The  choice  of  professional  courses  must  be  directed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  fact,  students  are  urged  to  confer 
with  him  respecting  their  academic  studies  also,  as  the  education 
of  the  prospective  teacher  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  public  schools. 

3.  The  candidate  for  graduation  from  the  Teachers  College 
must  complete  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work  in  each  of  three 
academic  subjects,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  teach 
at  least  that  number. 

4.  At  least  three  hours'  work  in  Psychology  and  six  in 
Education  must  be  completed. 

5.  At  least  two  courses  in  special  method  must  be  com- 
pleted. These  courses  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  respective  subjects,  and  will  be  open 
only  to  those  students  who  have  the  requisite  preparation  in  the 
subjects  in  question. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  completes  the  course  as  outlined  above. 

For  a  year's  graduate  work  done  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed elsewhere  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  given. 
(See  Graduate  Department.) 

INFORMATION     AND     EMPLOYMENT     BUREAU. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  keep  records  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  who  are  fitted  by  their  training  for 
the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  recommend  to  vacancies  those 
who  possess  the  proper  qualifications.  The  Bureau  will  cooper*! 
ate  with  school  officials  who  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  com- 
petent teachers.  No  charge  is  made  Eor  the  services  rendered. 
Blank  Forms  for  registration  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  w<>r!<  of  the 
Bureau  are:  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President;  Ah-x.  B.  Coffey,  l><;m 
of  Teachers  College,  and  -J.  l>.  Westbrook,  Registrar. 
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EDUCATIONAL     LITERATURE     IN     THE     LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  supplied  with  the  best  educational  journals, 
and  each  student  is  expected,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  current  discussion  of  educational 
problems.  The  best  books  relating  to  educational  theory,  to  gen- 
eral and  special  methods,  to  philosophy  and  psychology,  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  Library.  Several  copies  of  each  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  books  are  provided.  A  collection 
of  school  laws,  reports  of  superintendents,  and  the  like  are 
kept  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading  room  of  the  department. 

LABORATORIES     AND     WORKSHOPS. 

The  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  University  will  be 
open  at  all  times  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  for  practice 
and  for  observation. 

NATURE     AND     SCOPE     OF     INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  offered  in  the  Teachers  College  falls  into 
three  divisions : 

1.  The  prescribed  academic  courses,  amounting  to  36  hours, 
required  of  all  students. 

2.  The  professional  courses  in  Psychology  and  Education,, 
of  which  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  is  required. 

3.  Practical  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  -given  by 
various  members  of  the  Faculty.  At  least  two  of  these  courses 
are  required. 

I.      PRESCRIBED     ACADEMIC     WORK. 

The  following  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

1.  Languages. 

English  1-2  and  another  course  in  English  or  Public  Speak- 
ing 1-2,  amounting  to  six  hours'  work,  and  six  hours'  additional 
work,  which  may  be  done  in  English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Spanish.  One  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
must  be  taken. 

2.  Tho    Philosophical    Studies. 

Economics  1-2 ;  Histor}^  1-2 ;  two  consecutive  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education;  Political  Science  1-2. 
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3.     The  Sciences. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  4,  three  hours;  two  of  the  following: 
Physics  1-2 ;  Botany  1-2 ;  Zoology  1-2 ;  Chemistry  1-2,  and  addi- 
tional subjects  selected  in  the  Science  group  (see  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  sufficient  to  make  up  12  hours  in  this  group. 

II.      COURSES     OF     STUDY. 

Professor   Coffey.  Professor   Powers. 

Professor  Bonham. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  History    of    Ancient    Philosophy. 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  as  rational 
and  liberal  a  view  of  the  beliefs,  reasonings,  and  doctrines  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  as  is  possible  to 
those  who  constitute  the  University  class. 

History  1-2  recommended  as  a  preparatory  study. 

Three  hours.   First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

2.  History    of    Mediaeval    and     Modern    Philosophy. 

Following  course  1,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
give  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of  the  intellectual  transi- 
tion which  was  taking  place  during  the  mediaeval  centuries  and 
the  modification  which  has  been  wrought  by  science  and  modern 
materialism.  This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  course 
1 ;  but  students  are  urged  to  take  course  1  before  taking 
course  2. 

Three  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

3.  Logic. 

Open   to  Juniors. 

Students  are  led  to  recognize  the  place  of  Logic  among  the 
sciences,  its  true  relation  to  every-day  thought  and  life,  and  its 
educational  function  in  establishing  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 

a  correct  knowledge  of  the  proper  Tonus  of  reasoning,  deductive 
and  inductive,  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  ready  recognition  of  the 
common  fallacies  which  characterize  ordinary  formal  and  in- 
formal arguments!. 

T   o  hours.    First  term.  Professor  ('oflVy. 
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4.  Logic. 

Prerequisite,  course  3. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  3;  and  no  one  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  it  who  has  not  taken  course  3. 

Two  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

5.  Ethics. 

Open  to  Juniors. 

To  awaken  a  genuine  conviction  of  the  reality  of  moral  sit- 
uations and  problems  and  the  need  of  reflection  in  their  solu- 
tion are  prime  considerations  in  this  course.  Ethics  is  a  regu- 
lative and  normative  science,  and  as  such  it  is  treated  in  its 
historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  aspects.  From  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  typical  facts  of  primitive  life,  the  germinal  concep- 
tions are  deduced;  the  operation  of  rationalizing,  socializing, 
and  moralizing  agencies  are  noted ;  the  transition  from  group  and 
custom  ethics  to  individual  and  reflective  is  made  clear;  typical 
moral  theories  are  studied,  such  as  idealism  and  utilitarianism, 
empiricism,  and  intuitionism,  egoism,  and  altruism,  conscience 
and  consequence,  hedonism  and  the  place  of  reason,  desire,  hap- 
piness, duty,  justice,  temperance,  wisdom,  and  the  self  in  the 
moral  life. 

Text-book:  Dewey  and  Tufts'  Ethics;  class  work;  lectures; 
prescribed  reading  and  reports. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

6.  Ethics. 

A  continuation  of  course  5,  and  deals  especially  with  the 
application  of  ethical  theories  and  principles  to  the  world  of 
action,  the  grounds  of  responsibility  and  freedom,  the  role  of 
the  State,  the  ethics  of  the  economic  life  and  of  the  family. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.         Professor  Powers. 

7.  Problems    in    Philosophy. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  those  students  who 
have  done  two  years'  work  in  either  philosophy  or  psychology, 
or  one  in  each,  an  opportunity  to  do  some  individual  work  ]n 
the  shape  of  research.     Students  taking  this  course  will  make 
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regular  reports,  which  will  be  discussed  freely  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

One  hour.     First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

8.      Problems    in    Philosophy. 

Prerequisite,  course  7. 

A  continuation  of  course  7,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted 
to  it  who  has  not  taken  course  7. 

One  hour.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Physiological    Psychology. 

A  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  conscious- 
ness as  a  life  process.  Each  essential  process  of  the  normal 
conscious  life  is  considered  as  to  its  identity,  its  neural  and 
physiological  bases,  its  relations  to  other  mental  processes,  its 
functions  and  importance,  and  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  systems;  theory 
of  physiological  parallelism;  the  correlates  of  particular  mental 
states;  the  mechanism  and  workings  of  the  special  senses;  per- 
ception and  sense  training;  conception  and  mental  imagery; 
judgment,  reflective  thinking  and  forms  of  reasoning  as  higher 
modes  of  adjustment. 

Text-book  and  class  work,  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and 
special  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Powers. 

2.  Functional    Psychology. 

A  continuation  of  course  1,  which  takes  up  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  affective  and  voluntary  elements  of  consciousness, 
including  a  detailed  study  of  the  feelings  and  emotions;  impul- 
give,  reflexive,  instinctive,  habitual,  and  deliberative  forms  of 
action;  methods  of  Learning  and  the  development  of  voluntary 
movements;  the  psychology  of  practice;  the  evolution  of  per- 
sonality and  will  and  types  of  character. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.       Professor  Powers. 

3.  Applied    Psychology. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

,i      Mental  Development     A  history  of  perception,  ideas, 
prejudices,  thoughts,  emotions,  opinions,  and  will. 
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(b)  Educational  Development — An  adjustment  of  individ- 
ual tendencies  to  organic  environment. 

(c)  Ethical  Development — A  conforming  of  one's  wishes 
to  the  general  sanctions  of  society. 

Three  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

4.     Social    Psychology. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  manner  in 
which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  native  endowments  and 
acquisitions  of  the  individual  are  modified  by  the  group, M  and 
how  far  the  group-mind  and  conduct  will  yield  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  leadership  of  the  individual;  the  spread  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  conduct;  the  conduct  of  the  individual  alone  and 
the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  the  group. 

Three  hours.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

5»     Experimental     Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  course  2. 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  experimental  method  and  to  apply  such  method  to 
the  study  of  mental  phenomena.  The  senses,  feelings,  move- 
ment, reactions,  and  discriminations  will  be  studied  in  such 
experiments. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Two  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

6.     Experimental     Psychology. 

A  continuation  of  Psychology  5,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  problems  of  the  school  room.  Actual  data  collected  from 
the  schools  of  the  State  will  be  studied  systematically. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Two  hours.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

education. 

1.     Philosophy    of    Education. 

A  constructive  study  of  the  educative  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  basic  conceptions  and  principles  upon 
which  rational  educational  procedure  should  rest.  The  child 
with  his  hereditary  impulses  as  the  impelling  force  is  made  the 
center  of  a  conscious  effort  toward  social  evolution  through  a 
vitalizing  touch  with  the  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  in  his  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  environment.  Among  the  aspects  treated  are 
the  province  of  nature  and  nurtures ;  the  significance  of  nervous 
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plasticity  and  the  period  of  infancy;  hereditary  forces  and  the 
law  of  survival;  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body;  the 
function  of  play;  sense-training  and  physical  efficiency. 

Text-book;  prescribed  readings  and  reports;  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

2.      Philosophy    of    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  1,  through  a  study  of  the  mental 
constitution ;  growth  and  development ;  the  function  of  interest, 
imitation,  self-activity,  and  effort;  initiative  and  habit-forma- 
tion ;  personality  and  will ;  the  nature,  classification,  significance, 
and  the  role  of  the  social  inheritance,  used  as  educational  means 
in  accord  with  the  laws  of  mind  unfoldment  and  the  hierarchy 
of  educational  aims. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

5.  School    Administration. 

Open  to  Juniors. 

A  close  study  of  the  principles,  problems,  and  best  features 
of  present  practice  involved  in  the  administration  of  public 
education.  The  course  is  professionalizing  and  designed  to  equip 
students  for  superintendences,  supervisorships,  principalships, 
and  progressive  careers  in  school  work.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are  the  nature  of  school  systems  and  their  management, 
social  and  economic  factors  involved  in  educational  advance- 
ment; forms  of  educational  control,  national,  state,  municipal, 
and  rural ;  organization  and  functions  of  school  boards ;  school 
revenues  and  their  expenditure;  the  school  plant;  sanitation 
and  hygiene;  text-books  and  supplies;  the  specific  functions  of 
superintendents  and  principals ;  the  selection,  placement,  rating, 
and  improvement  of  teachers;  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
courses  of  study,  and  the  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

Text-book:  Dutton  and  Snedden's  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  the  United  States;  class  work;  special  studies 
and  reports;  lectures. 

'i  lire-  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

6.  School    Administration. 

A  continuation  of  course  5,  including  ;i  Btudy  of  the  various 

j  of  supervision;  high  school  administration;  the  workings 

of  norma]  schools;  the  place  and  function  of  agricultural,  tech- 
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nical,  commercial,  and  physical  types  of  education;  special 
schools ;  classes  for  delinquents  and  defectives ;  co-education  and 
segregation;  school  statistics;  continuation  schools;  compulsory 
education;  outside  educational  forces  that  call  for  community 
cooperation. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term.       Professor  Powers. 

7.  History    of    Ancient    and    Mediaeval    Education. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

A  general  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  educational 
institutions  out  of  the  half -conscious  efforts  of  primitive  peoples ; 
a  comparison  of  other  oriental  educational  ideas  with  those  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome;  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
things  under  the  Christian  dispensation;  the  conflict  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism;  scholasticism  repudiated  by  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  and  preserved  by  the  Saracens;  rise  of 
the  university  idea. 

Three  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

8.  History    of    Modern    Education. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  meaning  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ;  insti- 
tutional adjustment  to  the  changing  order  of  things;  influences 
which  contributed  to  a  general  feeling  of  unrest;  a  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  worth  of  the  individual  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution ;  individual  power  de- 
pendent upon  individual  education;  the  educational  ideas  and 
educational  idealists  of  Europe  and  America  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation ;  the  rise  of  educational  institutions  and  educational 
systems  in  America. 

Courses  8  and  9  will  be  required  of  graduates  of  Teachers 
College. 

Three  hours.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

9.  Problems    in    Education. 

Open  only  to  Seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  who  has 
done  sufficient  work  in  education  and  psychology  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a  line  of  individual  research.  Students  taking 
this  course  will  make  regular  reports,  which  will  be  discussed 
freely  by  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

One  hour.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 
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10.  Problems    in    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  9. 

One  hour.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

11.  Elementary    Education. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  our  elementary  school  system  as 
to  its  European  foundations,  chief  periods  of  development,  aims, 
shortcomings,  present-day  theories,  and  practices.  Especial 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  proper  methods  of  instruction,  organi- 
zation, grading,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  the  work  in 
Louisiana. 

Two  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

12.  Elementary    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  11. 

Two  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Powers. 

13.  Secondary    Education. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  to  meel  the  professional 
needs  of  high-school  principals  and  high-school  teachers,  ana  com- 
prises a  careful  survey  of  the  related  fields  of  high-school  ad- 
ministration and  secondary  pedagogy.  Among  the  topics 
studied,  the  following  are  suggestive :  The  place  and  function 
of  the  American  high  school  in  our  educational  system;  its 
historic  foundations  and  antecedent  institutions;  the  evolution 
and  character  of  courses  of  study ;  the  evolution  of  the  different 
studies;  organization  under  the  departmental  plan;  the  ma- 
terial equipment;  the  making  of  daily  programs;  the  teaching 
staff;  the  psychology  of  adolescent  pupils;  government;  the 
high  school  as  a  social  whole;  the  control  of  organizations  within 
the  school;  supervision;  comparative  studies  and  organization; 
types  of  schools;  the  theory  and  practice  of  general  and  special 
methods  of  insl  ruction. 

Text-book  and  class  work;  collateral  readings  and  reports; 
mastery  o£  special  studies  and  reports;  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

14.      Secondary     Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  L3,  or  its  equivalent. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term.       Professor  Powers. 
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15.  Current    Educational    Literature. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
such  current  literature  as  is  to  be  found  in  leading  educational 
periodicals  and  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  that  are  sent  out 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  by  State 
and  leading  city  superintendents,  especially  those  of  Louisiana. 

One  hour.    First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

16.  Current    Educational    Literature. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

A  continuation  of  course  15,  though  either  may  be  taken 
without  the  other,  although  it  is  advisable  that  both  be  taken. 

One  hour  a  week.  Second  term.  Professor  Powers. 

In  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education 
lectures  will  be  given  and  collateral  readings  assigned.  Where 
text-books  are  to  be  used  announcements  will  be  made  on  the 
assembling  of  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

III.     SPECIAL     TEACHERS'     COURSES     OFFERED     BY    THE     VA- 
RIOUS   DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  courses  described  below  are  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  various  departments  by  instructors  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  public-school  work  and  in  private  academies.  In  some  of 
the  courses,  as  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Latin,  the 
courses  offered  give  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  the  method. 
To  the  other  courses,  students  are  admitted  who  have  had  from 
one  to  three  years'  preliminary  work  in  the  subject  in  question. 
These  courses  should  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year;  they 
should  come  after  the  general  courses  in  method  given  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  the  study  of  texts  on  methods,  lectures  and  discussions 
on  methods  of  teaching  specific  subjects,  and  actual  practice 
therein. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE. 

Professor  Kidder.  Professor  Lee. 

14.     Teachers'    Course    in    Agronomy. 

Requisite,  two  years'  University  work  with  Botany  1-2,  or 
Zoology  1-2,  or  Chemistry  1-2,  or  equivalent. 
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This  course  will  be  arranged  to  give  the  student  of  the 
Teachers  College  an  insight  into  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  and  the  ways  of  presenting  the  subject.  The  subject- 
matter  will  consist 'of  the  origin  and  classification  of  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  their  use,  soil  moisture  and  its  conservation,  soil 
erosion  and  methods  of  prevention,  farm  crops  and  the  methods 
of  improving  them,  and  forage  crops,  with  methods  of  improve- 
ment. Laboratory  practice  will  be  given  in  order  to  bring  the 
student  more  in  touch  with  his  subject. 

Text:  Two  hours  per  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work.    Second  term.  Professor  Kidder. 

9-10.     Horticultural    Elements    for    Teachers. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers.  It 
consists  of  lectures  and  practices  embracing  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Nature  Study,  its  aims  and  objects,  in  which  is 
made  a  study  of  the  interesting  and  available  ma- 
terial everywhere  present. 

2.  The  School  Garden,  its  aims  and  objects,  with  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  planning,  planting,  and  car- 
ing for  one. 

3.  A  brief  study  in  Landscape  Gardening,  dealing  with 
its  fundamental  principles,  with  special  reference  to 
the  improvement  and  adornment  of  the  home  and 
school  grounds. 

One  hour  a  week  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  work.  Both 
terms.  Professor  Tiebout. 

A  full  line  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  all  the  subjects 
mentioned,  has  been  obtained  for  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture ;  also,  one  set  of  Lyrolle's  models  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grafts, 
and  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.'s  colored  plates  of  vegetables. 
These  are  used  as  aids  in  the  class  room. 

The  horticultural  grounds  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
arc  ted  dose  at  hand,  mid  in  them  may  be  found  all  varie- 

ties of  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  opportunity  is  here  available 
for  a  full  study  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  interesting  and  valuable  Investigations  in  the  line  of  cultural, 
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fertilizing,  and  physiological  experiments  that  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  on. 

Other  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  may  be 
elected  by  students  in  the  Teachers  College. 

the  languages. 
Professor  Scott.  Professor  Stumberg. 

Professor  A.  G.  Read.  Professor  Broussard. 

High    School    Work    in    English. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  become 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  It  includes  (1)  gen- 
eral instruction,  with  a  text-book  as  guide,  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  English;  (2)  a  thorough  examination  into  existing 
conditions  and  needs,  as  regards  English,  in  the  schools  of  Louis- 
iana; (3)  lectures  on  practical  methods  of  treatment  and  study, 
based  upon  the  results  of  this  investigation;  (4)  the  practical 
application  of  these  methods  by  the  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  professor. 

Text-book:  The  Teaching  of  English,  by  Carpenter,  Baker, 
and  Scott. 

One  hour  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Reed. 

10.     Teaching    of    French    in    High    Schools. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work  in 
French.  The  course  will  embrace  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  languages,  the  better  texts  and  their  proper  use, 
the  value  of  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  the  place  of 
the  language  in  school  and  college  programs. 

One  hour  a  week.   Second  term.       Professor  Broussard. 

7.     Tho    Teaching    of    German. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  three 
years  of  German.  A  history  of  the  methods  for  the  study  of 
German  and  foreign  languages  in  general  will  form  the  basis 
of  this  course.  Thiergen's  Methodik  des  Neusprachlichen  Un- 
terrichts  will  guide  the  class  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  German. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
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11.     Teachers'    Course    in    Latin. 

The  scope  of  this  course  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  high  school.  Its  aims  are  to  consider  what 
things  are  really  worth  while  in  the  study  of  Latin  for  each 
year  of  the  three  or  four  years'  high-school  course,  to  determine 
how  and  in  what  order  the  Latin  subject-matter  and  related 
topics  should  be  presented,  to  suggest  the  special  lines  of  study 
and  reading  which  should  prove  of  greatest  value  to  teachers 
of  Latin,  to  discuss  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  contents  of  be- 
ginners '  books,  Latin  prose-composition  books,  of  the  usual  school 
editions  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  of  the  school 
grammars  in  general  use,  to  note  the  difficulties  of  each  high- 
school  Latin  author,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which 
Latin  may  justly  claim  its  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum. 

Those  who  contemplate  taking  this  course  should  be  pro- 
vided particularly  with  the  full  series  of  the  high-school  adop- 
tion in  Latin. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Scott. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Nicholson. 

11.     Tho    Teaching    of    Mathematics. 

This  course  is  open  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  in  Mathematics.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are:  The  educational  and  practical  value  of 
Mathematics,  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum;  proper  texts 
and  their  contents;  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject 
to  classes;  the  practical  application  of  mathematics  in  physics, 
mensuration,  mechanics,  etc. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  term. 

THE     BIOLOGICAL     SCIENCES. 
9.      Methods    of    Teaching    Botany. 

A  course  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Botany  1  and 
2  or  an  equivalent.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  teach  botany  in  the  public  schools.  It  will  include  a 
consideration  of  the  standard  texts  and  books  on  methods,  the 
preparation  of  materials,  met  hods  of  presentation,  the  place  of 
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botany   in   the   curriculum,   and   the   application   of   botanical 
knowledge  to  matter  of  every-day  importance. 

One  lecture  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Bell. 

12.     The    Teaching    of   Zoology    in    the    Secondary    Schools. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  become 
familiar  with  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  zoology  in 
the  secondary  schools.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  zoology;  subject-matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
secondary  schools;  laboratory  and  scientific  method;  relation  of 
book  work  and  laboratory  work ;  position  and  relation  of  zoology 
in  the  high-school  curriculum;  introduction  to  physiological 
study;  introductory  types  and  animals  available  for  laboratory 
study;  outlines,  zoological  materials,  methods  and  special  equip- 
ment and  books  of  reference;  relation  of  animal  life  to  home 
life. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Zoology  1  and  2. 

One  hour  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Gates. 

THE    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

Professor  Coates.  Professor  Atkinson. 

17.     Methods   of  Teaching   Chemistry    in    High    Schools. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  training  in  Chemistry,  equivalent 
to  courses  in  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  arranging  for  experimental  laboratory  work. 

Hours  and  credits  can  be  arranged.    Professor  Coates. 

9.    Teaching    of    Physics. 

Requisite,  Physics  1  and  2. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
students  in  the  Teachers  College  who  intend  to  teach  High 
School  Physics.  Such  topics  are  discussed  as  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  class-room  instruction  and  laboratory  work;  text- 
books and  laboratory  manuals  and  blanks;  laboratory  equip- 
ment, etc. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Atkinson. 

CIVICS,    GEOGRAPHY,     AND     HISTORY. 

Professor  Prescott.  Professor  Himes. 

Professor  Fleming.  Professor  Scroggs. 
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1.     High-School    Work    in    Geography. 

Outline  of  a  high-school  course;  proper  content  of  the  sub- 
ject. Estimates  of  the  various  texts.  Methods  of  presenting  the 
subject.    The  recitation.    Field  work.  Professor  Himes. 

18.     Aids    in    tho    Study    and    Teaching    of    History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
materials  available  for  use  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history, 
such  as  (1)  the  various  text-books;  (2)  historical  syllabi;  (3) 
historical  notebooks ;  (4)  material  for  collateral  reading  (sources 
and  secondary  matters)  ;  (5)  historical  geography  (maps  and 
atlases  and  map-making)  ;  (6)  historical  illustrations  (photo- 
graphs, facsimiles,  drawings,  cartoons,  etc.),  originals  of  docu- 
ments, relics,  etc.;  (7)  publishers'  material  useful  in  history 
classes;  (8)  books  useful  for  teachers  (advanced  works  and 
books  on  methods)  ;  (9)  historical  works  for  a  school  library,  etc. 

Text-books:  Bourne's  The  Study  and  Teaching  of  History; 
Fleming 's  Aids  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  History ;  McMur- 
ry's  Special  Methods  in  History;  Sheldon's  Outlines  of  His- 
torical Method. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.       Professor  Fleming. 


CADET    BATTALION    ORGANIZATION. 

First  Lieutenant  Geo.  F.  Rozelle,  Infantry  TJ.  S.  A.,  Commandant  of  Cadets, 
Commanding  Officer. 


Battalion  Staff. 

Boatner,  Tandell Adjutant    Jeter,   Elmer  E Quartermaster 

Brown,  J.  H Sergeant  Major    Robertson,   C.  J .  .  Quartermaster  Sergt. 

Company  A. 

Cockerham,  J.  H.   ( 1 ) Captain  Lewis,  C.  H.   (  9  ) Sergeant 

Jones,  T.  J.  ( 1 ) Lieutenant  Masson,  M.  M.   ( 1 ) Corporal 

Blanche,  A.  M.   (4) Lieutenant  Mobley,  T.  R.   (3) Corporal 

Rolston,  W.  A.   (1) First  Sergeant  Caldwell,  T.  J.   (5) Corporal 

Buck,  C.  ( 3 ) Q.  M.  Sergeant  Scott,  T.  A  ( 4  ) Corporal 

Murphey,  W.  W.   ( 4  ) Sergeant  Ross,  A.  L.    ( 10 ) Corporal 

Hart,  J.  A.   ( 5 ) Sergeant  Barnett  J.  M.   ( 18  ) Corporal 

Harrison,  P.  E.   (7) Sergeant  Sentell,  S.  E.    (24) Corporal 


Company   B. 

Hughes,  H.  L.   (3) Captain  Barbee,  W.  A.  (13) Sergeant 

Stoker,  E.  R.   (2) Lieutenant  Irwin,  J.  T.  (11) Corporal 

Hooe,  L.  T.  ( 7  ) Lieutenant  Ford,  C.   ( 13  ) Corporal 

Dale,  J.  L.   (3) First  Sergeant  Martin,  W.  L.  (15) Corporal 

Talbot,  J.  C.   (1) Q.  M.  Sergeant  Wilkinson,  W.  S.   (23) Corporal 

Blanchard,  W.  P.   (1) Sergeant  Porter,  H.  L.   (21) Corporal 

Hazlip   S.  W.  (6) Sergeant  Ward,  R.  M.   (25) Corporal 


Company   C. 

Lewis,  R.  E.   ( 4 ) Captain    Bruner,  J.  C.   ( 3 ) Sergeant 

Francioni,  J.  B.  ( 3  ) Lieutenant    Swann,  F.  A.  (11) Sergeant 

Neyland,  J.  J.    ( 6  ) Lieutenant    Dupont,  C.  I.   ( 2 ) Corporal 

Collins,  J.  F.  (4) First  Sergeant    Eslgerton,  C.  E.  (12) Corporal 

Sayes,  H.   (2) Q.  M.  Sergeant     Rountree,  W.  L.   (16) Corporal 

McFetridge,  J.  F.   (12) Sergeant    Houeye,  E.  E.   (17) Corporal 

Edgerton,  E.  T.  (2) Sergeant 


Company   D. 

Duval,  C.  A.   ( 2 ) Captain    Galloway,  E.   ( 1-4 ) Sergeant 

Reiley,  C.  S.  ( 5 ) Lieutenant    Burleigh,  E.  G.   ( 6 ) Corporal 

Thomas,  N.  D.    ( 8 ) Lieutenant    Alison,  B.  M.   ( 8 ) Corporal 


Louviere,  W.  H.  (2) 

Little,  C.  W.  (4) 

Alwes,  B.  C.   (8) 


.  .  .  First  Sergeant     Connely,  A.  W.   ( 9 ) Corporal 

. .  .Q.  M.  Sergeant    Lessley,  J.  P.    (19) Corporal 

Sergeant    Morgan,  D.  D.   (20) Corporal 


Klock,  A.  E.   (10) ^Sergeant    Yeldell,  L.  A.  (23) Corporal 
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Band. 


Ferro,  B.  J.  (1) Lieutenant 

Fasting,  G.  F.  K.    (2) Lieutenant 

Smith,  J.  D.  (5) First  Sergeant 


Thorgeson,  R.  A.   (7) Corporal 

Vidrine,  G.  C.   ( 14  ) Corporg 

Barrios,  E.  P.   (22) Corpora 


Hospital. 


Taddiken,  U.  A.. 
Buchanan,  J.  M. 


.  .  .  .  Assistant  Sui'geon    Jones,  E.    (  2  ) . 
(1) Sergeant 


Sergeant 
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ACADEMIC    SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES. 
Graduate  Students. 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Bates,  Ruth  Elizabeth Tangipahoa History,  Political  Science, 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  Education. 

Benitez,    Antonio Mexico Engineering. 

B.  A.,  Rockhill  College  (Maryland),  1911. 

Berangei*,   Joseph  Prosper Orleans Chemistry,  Engineering. 

B.  E.,  Tulane  University,  1911. 

Boone,  William  Cordie Bienville Political  Science. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Boyd,  Annie  Foules East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Spanish,  French. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910. 

Boyd,  Overton  Fuqua East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Chemistry. 

B.  A-,  Louisiana  State  University,  1911. 

Christman,  Clarence  Huntley.  .  .  Acadia Chemistry,  Bacteriology. 

Completed  requirements  for  the  degree  of  B.A., 
Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Cole,  James  Perry Madison French,     History,    Mathe- 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  matics. 

Collier,  Thomas  Henry Arkansas Chemistry,   Engineering. 

Graduate  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1911. 

Dabadie,  Felix Pointe  Coupee History,   Economics,  Edu- 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  cation. 

Dougherty,  Caroline East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  German,  French. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910. 

Edmister,  Floyd  Homer New  York Chemistry,  Agronomy,  En- 

B.  S.,  Syracuse  University,  1912.  gineering. 

Evans,  Uriah  Blackshear East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Chemistry,  Agronomy. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910. 

Feltus,   Martha East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  History,  Political  Science, 

Completed  requirements  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,         English  and  Education. 
Louisiana  State    University,  1912. 

Fournet,  Francis  Gary St.  Martin Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Herrera,  Carlos  Manuel Guatemala Chemistry,  Agronomy,  En- 

B.  Chem.,  Cornell  University,  1912.  gineering. 

Hodges,  Campbell  Blackshear..  .Bossier History,  Spanish,  Psychol- 

Graduate  United  States  Military  Academy,  1903.        ogy. 
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Name. 


Residence. 


Course. 


Jacobs,   Cora East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  French,   Spanish,  German. 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1908.  1909. 

James,  Francis  Henderson Rapides Chemistry,  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Jennings,  James  May East  Baton  Rouge.. .  French,  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College,  1911. 

Kearney,  Mollie  Moody Pointe  Coupee Greek,  French,  Mathemat- 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  ics. 

LeCompte,  Thomas  Robert East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Chemistry. 

B.  A.,  Western  Maryland  University,  1909. 
Graduate  student  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909-1910. 


Lewis,  Neil  Madison Lincoln  .... 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 


History,   Education. 


Long,  Frank  Millard East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Psychology,  Zoology. 

B.  A.  and  M.  A.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1908,  1909. 

Mulcahy,  Mrs.  Allie  Spyker Commerce. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Colorado,  1911. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1911. 

Nadler,  Carl  Seepe Iberville Chemistry,  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Ospina,    Mariano Colombia Chemistry,  Agronomy. 

B.  Ph.,  Jesuit  College   (Medellin,  Colombia),  1907. 
E.  M.,  State  Mining  School   (Colombia),  1912. 

Reggio,    Guiseppe Engineering,  Chemistry. 

Graduate  Scuola  Macchinisti  (Venice),  1895. 

Student  Instituto  Technico  Superiore   (Milan),   1903-1905. 

Robert,  George  Carleton Rapides Law,     French,     Engineer- 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  ing. 

Rosado,   Franco  Thomas Philippine  Islands.  .  .  Chemistry,    Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1912. 


St.  Amant,  Alfrrd  D Natchitoches. 

B.  8.,  Louisiana  state  University.  1903. 


English,  Education,  Polit- 
ical Science. 


Thomas,  Brn<  st  Chatterton Alabama 

I',,  s.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,   1912. 


Chemistry,   Agronomy. 


Turn*  r.  Clarence  Blanchard Franklin 

B    a,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 


History,    English,    Educa- 
tion, Political  Science, 


Graduate  Stud<  nt« — 33. 
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Senior  Class. 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Acosta,  Angel Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Acosta,  Jose  Julian Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Anglin,  Jasper  Newton St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arbuthnot,  Emma East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Babin,  Wickliffe  Mitchell Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

Baillio,    George St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baysinger,  Millard  Winnfield. . . .  Illinois    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Beale,  Phoebe  Laidlow East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Bienvenu,  Graham  Hamilton..  . .  Pointe  Coupee Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Blouin,  Leon  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Boatner,  Yandell East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brown,  Bessie  Claire East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burgess,  Fanny  Warriner East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Cary,  Jeannette  Pauline East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Catlett,  John  Littell St.  Landry Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Chase,  Clyde  Wallace Maryland   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Christman,   Clarence  Huntley.  .  .Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Clarenc,  Joseph  France Mauritius   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Coates,  Mrs.  Charles  E East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cockerham,  John  Harrison Natchitoches College  of  Agriculture. 

Colon,  Edmundo  Dimas Porto  Rico Arts  and  Sciences. 

Colon,  Isidore  Alberto Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Cook,  William  Chapman DeSoto Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Delaune,  Felix  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Denson  Athelie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Dugas,  John  Raoul Ascension Mechanical  Engineering. 

Dupont,  Ernest  Dennis Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  Julius Terrebonne Civil  Engineering. 

Duvall,  Claiborne  Alexander.  . .  .Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fasting,  George  F.  K Norway College  of  Agriculture. 

Feltus,    Martha East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ferro,  Bernard  Joseph Cuba Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Fonalledas,  Jeronimo Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Frank,   Edwin Calcasieu Arts  and  Sciences. 

Freeland,  William  Lockwood. .  .  .Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gaar,  Gordon  Crosby Winn Teachers  College. 

Garrett,  Homer  Lycurgus Jackson    Teachers  College. 

Gianelloni,  Vivian  Joseph East  Baton  Rouge..  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Glynn,  Mrs.  Mary  Barrow St.  Tammany Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gottlieb,  Ike  Hahn East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gottlieb,   Lewis East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gouaux,  Claude  Bernard Assumption College  of  Agriculture. 

Granary,  Harry  Aldrich East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  College  of  Agriculture. 

Gray,   Arabella Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Grayson,  Wilmer  Melville Alabama Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Guilbeau,  Mrs.  Mary  M East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hall,  James  Oliphant Jefferson  Davis Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hays,  Leroy  Smith Bossier Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hester,  Clifton  Eugene Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Holloway,  Herman  Hamric Union Civil  Engineering. 

Holmes,  Robert  Hamilton Massachusetts Chemical  Engineering. 

Hooe,  Lewis  Texada Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Hornberger,  William  Frederic.  .West  Carroll Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Hughes,  Henry  Lester Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hulsart,  Virginia Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jeter,  Elmer  Earl Grant    Teachers  College. 

Jolly,  Joseph  Hart East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Jova,  John  Manuel Cuba Mechanical  Engineering. 

Kahn,  Marion  Ben East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Kleinpeter,  Vivian  Elizabeth ....  East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Laurent,  Lubin  Francois St.    John Electrical  Engineering. 

Layton,  Robert Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

LeBlanc,  Jesse  Ernest Iberville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Levy,   Edgar  Sidney East  Feliciana Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lewis,  Ralph  Elliott Acadia    Civil  Engineering. 

Lopez,  Francisco  Antonio Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

McKowen,   Mrs.   Mattie  M East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

McKowen,  Sarah East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Magruder,  Mrs.  Hattie  F East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Magruder,  Nathaniel East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Martin,  John  Howell Calcasieu Arts  and  Sciences. 

Michel,  Georges  Aristee Orleans Teachers  College. 

Moseley,  Henry  Vincent Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Neyland,  Jasper  Joseph St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ortiz,  Francisco  Augusto Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Peak,  William  Lionel Livingston Teachers  College. 

Phillips,  William  Marshall St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Pugh,  Philip  Sidney Acadia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Reynaud,  Louis  Maurice St.   John Arts  and  Sciences. 

Riddle,  Andrew  Bryan Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

St.  Amant,  Chester  Phillips East  Baton  Rouge.. .  Teachers  College. 

Scott,  Henry  Walter Mauritius Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sentell,  James  Henry Avoyelles Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Shaw,  John  Errickson Mississippi Mechanical  Engineering. 

Simmonds,  Wesley  Reily Tangipahoa Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Singletary,  Thomas  John East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Slack,  John  Stewart Madison College  of  Agriculture. 

Spencer,  Bradford  Jenckes Connecticut Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sprout,  Beatrice  Ethel East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Steece,  Henry  Mortimer South   Carolina College  of  Agriculture. 

Stoker,  Edward  Rolley Sabine Arts  and  Sciences. 

Taddiken,  Ulrich  Albert Ascension Mechanical   Engineering. 

Talbot,  Everett  Louis Assumption Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tooraen,  Charles  Theodore West  Feliciana Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Trlche,  Norbert  Joseph Ascension Mechanical   Engineering. 

Velez,   Fernando Colombia Audubon  Siwir  School. 

Voorhles,   Marcel  Joseph St.  Martin College  of  Agriculture. 

Warllck,   Ashley   William Calcasieu Arts  and  Sciences. 

w.  bre,  Joseph  Ma rie Iberville Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Webre,  Bylvestre  John Iberville Audubon  Sugar  School. 

White.  John  Lester Fefferson  Davis civil  Engineering. 

Whitehead,  Cecil  Lee West  Ba ton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Whitlow,  Aljournon  Burke Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Whlttr,  John  Wade Bast  Baton  Rouge. ..  Civil  Engineering. 

Wilson,  Murray  Lane Caddo College  of  Agriculture. 

Zambi  0    ar ..Mexico Mechanical  Engineering. 


Senior  Clase — 106. 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Alwes,  Berthold  Cuthbert Assumption Teachers  College. 

Baldridge,  George  Bruce Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Berger,  Henry  Reginald Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Blanchard,  William  Paul Assumption Arts  and  Sciences. 

Blanche,  Alex  Mackinzie Tensas Electrical  Engineering. 

Bonsall,  George  O'Neill Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Braud,  Wilbur  Charles Lafourche Electrical  Engineering. 

Brian,  William  Loudon East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Brown,  Joseph  Hubert Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Buchanan,  James  Monroe Rapides Electrical  Engineering. 

Burnett,  Benjamin  Fulton East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Callen,  Stephen  William Iberia Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Castillo  Benito  del Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Collins,  John  Franklin East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Dale,  John  Lessley Concordia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dorr,  William  Houston Sabine Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Drake,  Felix  Harland Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  Lawrence  Herbert Terrebonne Civil  Engineering. 

Duran,  Marcel  Joseph St.  Martin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dutton,  Thomas  Whited Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Duval,  Charles  Lavender Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Edgerton,  Edwin  Tracy Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Elam,  Charles  Wheaton DeSoto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Evans,  William  Morton East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ewing,  Enid Assumption Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fletcher,  Jewell Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Foote,  Thomas  Clanton Rapides Mechanical  Engineering. 

Francioni,  John  Baptiste Assumption College  of  Agriculture. 

Gayle,  Fred  Leo Calcasieu Chemical  Engineering. 

Gilbert,  William  Edward Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Giordani,  Henry  Muley Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gleason,  William  Charles Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Griffing,  Ward  Reneau Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Hamilton,  Mattie  Lou Union Teachers  College. 

Hamner,  Buel  Stanford Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Harbourt,  John  Leslie Iberville Teachers  College. 

Harrison,  Pollard  Ellison Grant Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hart,  Jesse  Afton St.  John Mechanical  Engineering. 

Hazlip,  Samuel  William Tensas Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Heard,  Agnes  Faustine Vermilion Arts  and  Sciences. 

Herrera,  Manuel  Maria Guatemala College  of  Agriculture 

Himes,  Katherine  Rachal East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Hogan,  Augustine  Leclerc Orleans Chemical  Engineering. 

Holloway,  Guy  Hopkins Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hopkins,  Myles  Shelby Tensas Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Huckaby,  Glendon  Theory Red  River Teachers  College. 

Huckaby,  Marion  Columbus Red  River Civil  Engineering. 

Hummel,  Richard  Joseph East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jiminez,  Arturo  B Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Johnston,  John  Bennett Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Earl Grant Electrical  Engineering. 

Jones,  Thomas  Johnson St.  Mary Civil  Engineering. 
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Joyce,  Basil  John Concordia Electrical  Engineering. 

Kahn,  Isadore  Farrnbacher East  Baton  Rouge. ..  Electrical  Engineering. 

Kleinert,  Florrie  May East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Lacour,  Hyacinthe  Charles Avoyelles College  of  Agriculture. 

LaCroix,   Morris  Marshall East  Baton  Rouge..  .College  of  Agriculture. 

Laycock,  Samuel  Gordon East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Ledbetter,  Glynn  Harris Natchitoches Chemical  Engineering. 

Lewis,  Charles  Huffman Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lietmeyer,  Frank  Titus Iberia Electrical  Engineering. 

Little,  Clarence  Wilbur Acadia College  of  Agriculture. 

Louviere,  William  Henry Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lyons,  Charlton  Havard St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

McClenaghan,  Richard  Alvin.  . .  .Bossier Civil  Engineering. 

McFetridge,  John  Francis Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

McNeely,  Frank  Foster Grant College  of  Agriculture. 

Maine,  Winnie  Colete East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Major,  Mrs.  Judith Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mendelsohn,  Justine East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Miller,  Mabel  Maud Jefferson  Davis Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moore,  Benjamin  Logan Jefferson  Davis Electrical  Engineering. 

Moore,  Lester  Ireson Tangipahoa Electrical  Engineering. 

Moreland,  Charles  Fred Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Munson,  Joseph  Jones East  Feliciana Mechanical  Engineering. 

Murphey,  William  Wayne Caldwell Electrical  Engineering. 

Noland,  Ive  Batchelor Pointe  Coupee Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Norton,  Howard  Magruder East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Paulsen,  Otto  Christian East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perkins,  Arnold  Marcus Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perkins,  Charles East  Baton  Rouge.. .  Audubcn  Sugar  School. 

Pineda,  Luis  Gonzaga Spain Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pirie,  Barbara  Lawson East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Portas,  Henry  John Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pressburg,  Charles  Nuff Rapides Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Querbes,  Justin  Ricou Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Read,  Charles  Eugene St.  Landry Electrical  Engineering. 

Roily,  Charles  Stone East  Feliciana Electrical  Engineering. 

Reymond,  John  Joseph East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Reymond,  William  Phillips East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Civil  Engineering. 

Robertson,  Clarence  Joseph Assumption Teachers  College. 

Roe,  Frank  Lewis Madison Civil  Engineering. 

Rola,  Emilio Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Rolston,  William  Airth Canada Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  May  G East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

TIannon Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Slngletary,  Archie  Fairly Beauregard College  of  Agriculture. 

Smith,    Douglas   Yonguo Ouachita College  of  Agriculture. 

BobradO,  Cailmir  Cellmo Costa  Rica Audubon  Sugar  School. 

i,    Luis Canary  Islands Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bpencer,   Floyd  Bpeneer Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

■  m T,   I.'  OH  J0»eph St.  Mary Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Btephenaon,  Jam*  I   Dudley Ascension Arts  and  Seienees. 

■..  Perm  Appletou Rapldee College  of  Agriculture. 

Talbot,  Joeepfa  Clyde Assumption Mechanical  Engineering. 

Tbomaa   NewtOll    DePfcM Rapid* Audubon  Sugar  School. 
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Torrent,  Luis Canary  Islands Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Trappey,  Adam  Shelby  Holmes . .  Iberia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tray  lor,  Claude  Harrison Caldwell    Electrical  Engineering. 

Upton,  Malcolm  Riggs ^Lafayette Arts  and  Sciences. 

Velez,  Carlos Colombia Mechanical  Engineering. 

Wolff,  Irving  Joseph Madison Arts  and  Sciences. 


Junior  Class — 112. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Albright,  Jones  William Beauregard Teachers  College. 

Alf ord,  Grover  Samuel West  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Alison,  Burton  Mclver Caddo Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Allen,  Asa  Leonard Winn Arts  and  Sciences. 

Applebaum,  Moses Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arroya,  Rafael Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Atkins,  Ella  Mae Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ay  cock,  Roy  Everett Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bachemin,  Felix  Joseph St.  Tammany College  of  Agriculture. 

Badley,  Daisy East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

Bailie,  Wilton  A'Dare Caddo College  of  Agriculture. 

Barbee,  William  Ames Sabine Arts  and  Sciences. 

Barnett,  James  Monroe Livingston Arts  and  Sciences. 

Berthelemy,  Louis  Joseph Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bergeron,  Lewis  Allen St.  James Mechanical  Engineering. 

Beyt,  Maurice  Seymour Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bolin,  Dayton  Calvin Webster Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bolin,  Daniel  Robert Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Bott,  Elmo  Martin East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Electrical  Engineering. 

Boyd,   Henry  Cecil East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brooks,  Egeria  Overton East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bruner,  Joseph  Clyde Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Buck,  Carroll Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burleigh,  Edward  Gilbert Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burris,  William Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cade,  John  Hamilton Lafayette Chemical  Engineering. 

Caldwell,  Thomas  Jefferson Bossier Civil  Engineering. 

Cantu,  Roberto  Lorenzo Mexico Civil  Engineering. 

Capdevielle,  Alice  Bertha East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cary,  Edward  Austin East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cervantes,  Jose  Homero Ecuador College  of  Agriculture. 

Chapman,  Alfred  Wilson Orleans Electrical  Engineering. 

Clark,  Grayson  James Tensas Electrical  Engineering. 

Colon,   Francisco Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Coons,  Helen  Carmelite East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

Cox,  Samuel  James Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Crawford,  John  Egan Bienville Electrical  Engineering. 

Cutrer,  Hattie West  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dalrymple,  William  C.  S East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Electrical  Engineering. 

Davila,  Luis Porto  Rico College  of  Agriculture. 

Dawson,  Oliver  Herman Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Devall,  Benjamin  Chamberlin. .  .  West  Baton  Rouge. . .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 
Dickson,  Claudius  Markham ....  Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Dillard,  Wimberly  Tonie Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Dixon,  Sidney  Hampton Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dunn,  Seab  Ellison Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  Charles  Iris Iberville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  John  Marie Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Dykes,  Hugh  Emmett Tangipahoa Electrical  Engineering. 

Edgerton,  Clarence  Eugene Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Faulk,   David  Frederick Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ford,    Curry Vernon Civil  Engineering. 

Fridge,  Carlyle  Riber East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gagne,  Dorothy  Dunn Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gahagan,  William  Knight Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Galdo,  Alberto  Ruperto Cuba Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Galloway,  Edgar Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Garland,  David  Harper Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gaulden,  Elizabeth  Sherburne. .  .  East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

Gosserand,  Marshall  Lawrence. .  Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Guell,  Santiago Costa  Rica College  of  Agriculture. 

Haibe,   Ann- Joseph St.  Landry Teachers  College. 

Hartman,  Leo Union Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Haynes,  Milo  James Grant Arts  and  Sciences. 

Heiderich,  Sadie  Barbara Rapides Teachers  College. 

Hogue,  Lamar  Leander Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hollingshead,  Clifton  Cappel. . .  .Avoyelles Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Howell,  Franklyn  Albert East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hudson,  Reginald  D DeSoto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hummel,  Kathleen  Theresa East  Baton  Rouge. ..  Teachers  College. 

Hunter,  Howard  Owen East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Irwin,  John  Thomas East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Israel,  Dorothy  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jefferson,  Elmer  Carl East  Baton  Rouge..  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Joffrion,  Byron  Reed Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Don  Gibson Cameron Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kerwin,  Lawrence  Edward Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Killgore,  Alexander  Banks East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Killgore,  Penelope  George East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kilpatrick,  David  Pierson Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kilpatrick.  Sidney  Margery Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Klock,  Arthur  Everett Rapides Mechanical  Engineering. 

Laborde,   Felix  Leo Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lacour,  Edward  Joseph Lafayette Civil  Engineering. 

Land,  David  Thompson Caddo Mechanical  Engineering. 

Lanier,  Ernest  Monnot Assumption College  of  Agriculture. 

Until,   Ida  May East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

In  '  .   Emmett  Chambers East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

I/'mnn,  Katherino  Stirling K.ist    Baton   Rouge..  .Teachers  College. 

Lewley,  John   PeltOU Lafayette Electrical  Engineering. 

Lucky,   Lewll   Bridget Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lucky,   Samuel  Gtragg Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Luikart,  Carl  Bryan Nebraska College  of  Agriculture. 

Ulster,  Bllas  Pressley Jefferson  Davis College  of  Agriculture. 

IfcEJachern,  John  Allen ciaibome Mechanical  Engineering. 

lire,  Ollle  RoSCOe Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

kfcHugh,   [rene Bast  Baton  Rouge.. .  Teaoheri  College. 

IfcLamore,  Thomas  Milton Grant  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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McNeely,  Ivy  McKnight Grant Civil  Engineering. 

Magee,  Thomas  Jackson Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Marmande,  Henry  Joseph Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Martin,  William  Littlejohn Assumption College  of  Agriculture. 

Masson,  Milton  Michel East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mays,  John  Robert East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Chemical  Engineering. 

Mende2,  Rafael  Carlos Porto  Rico Mechanical  Engineering. 

Merritt,  Maxwell  Melville East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mestayer,  Otto  Joseph Iberia Teachers  College. 

Mitchell,  Benjamin  Foster Lincoln Teachers  College. 

Mobley,  Thomas  Ray Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moncure,  Erne  Jones Caddo Teachers  College. 

Monget,  Anni3  Byrne East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Montano,   Miguel Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Moore,  Charles  Clifton Union Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Moran,  Sereada  Rosalie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Morgan,  Duncan  Dwight Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

Morrison,  Robert Pennsylvania College  of  Agriculture. 

Moseley,  Dayton  Lee Claiborne Civil  Engineering. 

Munson,  Morris  Wolf East  Feliciana Electrical  Engineering. 

Nadler,  Arthur Iberville Mechanical  Engineering. 

Neuhauser,  Cecil  Anthony St.  Tammany Mechanical  Engineering. 

Norwood,  Gordon  Morgan East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ortiz,  Modesto  A Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pearce,  Gradni  Voorhies Avoyelles Audubon  Sucrar  School. 

Perkins,  Bailey  Dalco East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Electrical  Engineering. 

Phillips,  Ada Rapides Teachers  College. 

Phillips,  Walter  Asbery Rapides Chemical  Engineering. 

Pinero,    Jose Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Porter,  Horace  Leland Caddo Civil  Engineering. 

Powell,  Charles  Wyche Vernon Arts  and  Sciences. 

Purnell,  Alfred  Buckner Caddo Civil  Engineering. 

Querbes,  Randolph  Anthony Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Quine,  Morgan  Franklin East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Electrical  Engineering. 

Redmond,  Clifton  Gumpert Orleans Mechanical  Engineering. 

Robertson,  Frances  Goldsby East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Roger,  Wilton  Lawrence Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Rola,  Eduardo  Ciriaco Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Ross,  Arthur  Leonidas Morehouse Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Rountree,  William  Lyle Concordia Electrical  Engineering. 

Roy,  Kyrle  Leo Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rozas,  Joseph Evangeline Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sandoz,  Paul  Lefebvre St.  Landry Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Scheuermann,    George Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Schutzman,  Elfrieda  Henrietta ..  East  Baton  Rouge. ..  Teachers  College. 

Scott,  Talma  Aubrey Franklin   College  of  Agriculture. 

tSevier,  James  Douglas Madison College  of  Agriculture. 

Shumate,  Emmett  Sullivan Winn College  of  Agriculture. 

Slack,   Torbert Madison College  of  Agriculture. 

Slater,  Mary  Elizabeth Natchitoches Teachers  College. 

Smith,  Joseph  Davis West  Feliciana Chemical  Engineering. 

Smith,  Walter  Featherstone East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Spencer,  George  Benjamin Webster College  of  Agriculture. 

fDeceased. 
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Staples,  William  Shelton Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Steib,  Eloi  Reymond East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sumrall,  Lee  Oscar Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Tate,    Albert St.  Landry Civil  Engineering. 

Thorn,  Lucy  Magnolia "West  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Thorgeson,  Roy  Alfred St.  Mary Mechanical  Engineering. 

Vela,  Joseph  Manuel Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Vidrine,  Grover  Cleveland Allen Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Vidrine,  James  Bernard St.  Landry Teachers  College. 

Voss,  Henry  Charles East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wagner,  Julius  Phillip Wisconsin Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Walden,  Henry  Erlich Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ward,  Gilfford  Lee Union Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Ward,  Richard  Monroe Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Warmoth,  Weir  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Watson,   John  Howard Tangipahoa Electrical  Engineering. 

Webre,   Joseph  Becnel Iberville Mechanical  Engineering. 

Wharton,  William  Langley Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Whitaker,  Ruth  Reymond East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

White,   Emmett  Mott Morehouse Chemical  Engineering. 

Whitman,  Clayton  Hines Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wilkinson,  William  Scott Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Woodring,  Daniel  Wallace   Calcasieu Arts  and  Sciences. 

Yantis,  Sidney  Clarence Jefferson  Davis Electrical  Engineering. 

Yeldell,  Louie  Asberry Morehouse Arts  and  Sciences. 


Sophomore  Class — 176. 

Freshman  Class. 
Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Atkins,  Alymer  Blufford Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baez,  Jose Cuba Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bahlinger,  Julius  Andrew East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baker,  Loy  W Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baltz,    Beatrice East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Teachers  College. 

Barringer,    Francis   Stubbs Ouachita College  of  Agriculture. 

Barrios,  Earl  Philip Lafourche Arts  and  Sciences. 

Barrow,  Clark  LoBlanc Iberville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Barrow,  James  Reeve West  Feliciana Engineering. 

Baus,  Bortha  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

Belcher,  William  Plnckney Bossier Engineering. 

ron,  Lawrence  William.  .  .  .St.  James Engineering. 

Blanchard,   Leonce  Joseph Assumption College  of  Agriculture. 

Block,  Rosa  Carolyn Bast  Baton  Rouge..  .Teachers  College. 

Boatner,  Dunbar  Sterling Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bonvillain,  I  [erbert  Smile Iberia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Linden Ascension Arts  a  id  Sciences. 

Bouanchaud,  .i<»  eph  Roland Points  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences, 

Ion,  William  George DeSoto College  of  Agriculture. 

i ,  Bailie Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences, 

John  Charles Dasl  Baton  Rouge. ..  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Burrls,  Jesse  Stalling! Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mam  Blake Basl   Baton  Rouge. ..  College  of  Agriculture. 

berdl St  Tammany Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Cain,  Hubert  Othello Vernon Engineering. 

Caldwell,  Joseph  McGoodwin.  . .  .East  Carroll Arts  and  Sciences. 

Calhoon,  Floyd  Newton Iberia Engineering. 

Carter,  Jerome  Fahy Avoyelles Engineering. 

Castro,  Julio  Melchor Cuba College  of  Agriculture. 

Chamberlain,  John  Olin Orleans Engineering. 

Chenault,  Eva  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chennault,  Marguerite  Delphine.  Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chennault,  Ruby  Earle Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Christian,  Alonzo Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Churchill,  Charles  Stewart Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Clements,  Arthur  Joseph Allen Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cockerham,  W'lliam  Stephen. .  .  .Natchitoches College  of  Agriculture. 

Collins,  Joseph  Lawton Orleans Arts  and  Sciences. 

Comeaux,  Preston  Noah St.  Mary Engineering. 

Connely,  Arthur  Warren ^Terrebonne Engineering. 

Cooper,  Philip Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cotton,  Harvey  McLeary Catahoula Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Crouchet,  Louis  Arnold St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cummings,  Mary Caddo Teachers  College. 

Daigle,  Jansen  Francis Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

Daigle,  Vincent Acadia Engineering. 

Dale,  Charles  Samuel New  York Engineering. 

Daniel,  James  Sisson Morehouse Arts  and  Sciences. 

Davis,  John  William Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Dehon,  Roy  Norwood Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Delaune,  Andrew  Charles Lafourche College  of  Agriculture. 

D  nham,  Mary  Barlow St.  Mary Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dix,  Justin Porto  Rico College  of  Agriculture. 

Dixon,  William  Windon Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

Doran,  Charles  Richard East  Carroll Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Dowling,  John  Wesley Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Drew,  Waddy  Thompson Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Drews,  William Livingston College  of  Agriculture. 

Droz,  Bianca  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dunbar,  Crawford  Kyle East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Civil  Engineering. 

Dupont,   Harold Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dyer,   Randolph  Natili St.  Mary Engineering. 

East,  Elmo  Montan East  Feliciana Engineering. 

Echeandia,  Getulio Porto  Rico Arts  and  Sciences. 

Elder,  Samuel  Fletcher Bossier Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ellis,  Esther  Ruth Tangipahoa Teachers  College. 

Esteves,  Alberto Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Etheridge,  James  Christopher.  .  .  Sabine Engineering. 

Faulk,  Clyde  Oral Acadia Engineering. 

Faust,  Lou  Ella Ouachita Teachers  College. 

Favrot,  George  Kent East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Feehan,  Joseph  Henry Peru    Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Ferguson,  Margaret Calcasieu Teachers  College. 

Folkes,  Cheston  D West  Feliciana Engineering. 

Foreman,   Thomas  Oscar East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Engineering. 

Franques,  Bernard  Baldwin Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Frere,  Gilbert  Compton Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fridge,  Euna  Pearl East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Fridge,  Malcolm  Douglas East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Engineering. 

Fuentes,  Gabriel Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gabbert,  Ben  Allison Jefferson  Davis Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Garrett,  Thomas  Sanford Jackson    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gaulden,  Robert  Lindsay East  Baton  Rouge..  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gehring,  Francis  Adolphus East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gibson,  Xavella  May Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Givens,  William  Albert Lincoln   College  of  Agriculture. 

Gladney,  John  Davidson Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Godfrey,  Samuel  Wear Winn Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gosserand,  Morris  Alfred Pointe  Coupee Engineering. 

Greer,  Crawford  Daniel Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Gregg,  Harvey  Lee Ouachita Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Griffin,  William  Haywood Caddo Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Grouchy,  Cyrel  Alex East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Hart,  John  Brower Orleans Engineering. 

Hart,  Robert Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Harwell,  Joseph  Abner Jefferson   Davis Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hawkins,  Albert  Miles St.  Landry Engineering. 

Hearin,  Lytle  Don East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hebert,  Camille St.  James Engineering. 

Helgason,  John  Andrew Mississippi Arts  and  Sciences. 

Herrera,  Jorge Guatemala Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hewes,  Myrtle  Thelma Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Holden,   Simon Livingston Arts  and  Sciences. 

Houeye,  Emmett  Erwin Tangipahoa Engineering. 

Hoyt,  Mabel  Virginia East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Huey,  Cecil  Hardy Orleans Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hughes,  Horace  Henry Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hutchinson,  Charles  Jefferson. . .  Grant    Engineering. 

Jeansonne,  Louis  Oliver Avoyelles College  of  Agriculture. 

Jenkins,  Mark  Roy St.  Landry College  of  Agriculture. 

Jones,  Edward  Roger East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Phillip  Harold East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jordan,  James  Luther Vernon College  of  Agriculture. 

Joseph,  John  Seymour St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kaufman,  Louis East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

EQeinpeter,  Thomas  Buffington..  .East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kyes,  Owen  Stanley East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Engineering. 

Landry,  Robert  Joseph Iberia Engineering. 

Landry,  St.  Elmo  Paul Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Landry,   Waldemar East  Baton  Rouge..  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

LeBlanC,  William  Hardee Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

LefeaUX,   Benjamin  Bernard Iberville Engineering. 

Ll  :  inc.  Wilson  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Loe,  Sherwood  Rantz Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mary  Conrad EDasI    I:  it  on  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Main,   William Terrebonne College  of  Agriculture. 

MoCrory,  Jackson Ascension Engineering. 

fcfcHenry,  Neal  Wendell Ouachita Collego  of  Agriculture. 

IfclCahon,  Philip  John Iberia Engineering. 

IfcNeely,  Thomas  Ludlow Grant   [Engineering 

ftfadi  '"n Lscenslon Dnglneerlntf. 

re,  Agnes  Teresa Dasl  Baton  Rouge. , .  Teachen  College. 

Mall«  ■  00 M<  \l'o Engineering. 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Martin,  William  Joseph Calcasieu Engineering. 

Medlenka,  Leon  Morris Acadia College  of  Agriculture. 

Melanson,  Samuel  Douglas Iberia Engineering. 

Mercado,  Julio Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Michel,  Arthur  Peter Ascension Engineering. 

Monette,  Julian  Dunbar Madison Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Moody,  Julius  Mervin Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moore,  Adolphus  Buie Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moore,  Emery  Roy East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Engineering. 

Moreland,  Sidney  Turner Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Morgan,  Albert  Raymond Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Morgan,  DuAine  Boddie Mississippi Engineering. 

Murphy,  Thomas  Lacy East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Myatt,  Marguerite Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Neff,  Thomas  Wallace Pointe  Coupee Engineering. 

Nesbit,  Aurelie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Nettles,  William  Bennett St.  Helena College  of  Agriculture. 

Ney,  Raymond  Charles Jefferson  Davis College  of  Agriculture. 

Nichols,  Mittie  Dolorese Beauregard Teachers  College. 

O'Quin,  Arthur Natchitoches Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Overbey,  Julian  Durr Morehouse College  of  Agriculture. 

Owen,  Robert  Lee Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pel  kins,  Gerald Orleans College  of  Agriculture. 

Phillips,  Harold  Ulyses Jefferson  Davis Engineering 

Ponder,  William  Hamilton Sabine Arts  and  Sciences. 

Potts,  John  Howard East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Engineering. 

Powell,  Claiborne  Kelsey Vernon Arts  and  Sciences. 

Prado,  Manuel Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pringle,  Eustace  Owen Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Quarles,  Bella  Mathilda Pointe  Coupee Teachers  College. 

Quine,  Mattie  Marguerite East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Teachers  College. 

Rayne,  Stanford St.  Tammany Engineering. 

Record,  Charles  Franklin East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Reid,  Alfred  Joshua Calcasieu Engineering. 

Rhodes,  Ewell  Nelson California Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Ricart,  Julius  Henry Santo  Domingo Engineering. 

Roberts,  Nannie  Eugenia East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Robinson,  James  Tatum Mississippi    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roos,  Sidney  Gustave St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roy,  Elmo  Robert Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roy,  Rob  Louis Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Samuel,  John  Walker East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sanchez,  Alberto  Carlos Cuba Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sandman,  Isaac  Percy West  Feliciana Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Schutzman,  Antonio East  Feliciana Teachers  College. 

Scott,  Irma Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Scott,  Vivina  Prothro DeSoto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Scott,  Walter  Marley Madison Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sears,  George  Emmett Orleans Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sentell,  Samuel  Eugene Bossier College  of  Agriculture. 

Sevier,  Andrew  Leonard Madison Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sherrouse,  Chevis  Webb Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Simon,  George  Hermon Iberia Engineering. 

Simonton,  Stuart  Doremus Jackson Engineering. 

Skillman,  Sadie  Anna East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 
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Smith,  Charles  Egan Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Snee,   Joseph   Emmett Iberville College  of  Agriculture. 

Sobrado,  Antonio Costa  Rica Arts  and  Sciences. 

Spence.  Hans  Paulsen East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Spiller,  Robert  Percy Iberville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Stafford,  George  Augustus Rapides Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Staples,  George  Bruce Rapides Engineering. 

Sterrett,  Margaret  Lawrence.  .  .  .East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Stewart,  William  Rodger Catahoula College  of  Agriculture. 

Swadener,  Glenora Concordia Teachers  College. 

Theard,  Stephen  Andrew Orleans Engineering. 

Thompson,  Bradford  Lott St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Timon,  Alonzo  Napoleon Natchitoches Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Troxler,  Anatole St.  Charles Engineering. 

Vernon,  Percy  McCay Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

Vidal,  Jaime  Rafael Santo  Domingo.    ....  College  of  Agriculture. 

Vignes,  Samuel  Hillery Pointe  Coupee Engineering. 

Voorhies,  Michel  B St.  Martin Engineering. 

Walet,  Perry  Henry Iberia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walker,  Annie  Manon DeSoto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walker,  Randall  Felix Winn Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walsh,  Augusta  Ottellia East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Walsh,  Sidney  Preston East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Watts,  Mary Iberia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Webb,  Eugene  Nathaniel Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

White,  Georgie  Irene East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Teachers  College. 

White,  Harold  Hunter East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wilkinson,  John  Pugh Caddo College  of  Agriculture. 

Williams,   Louis  Kendell East  Baton  Rouge..  .  Engineering. 

Williams,  Samuel  Reiley West   Feliciana Engineering. 

Witherspoon,  Andrew  James Orleans Engineering. 

Womack,  Frank  Marion St.  Helena College  of  Agriculture. 

Worsham,  Arthur  Clifton Natchitoches Engineering. 

Wright,  Jasper  Kohn Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Zimmer,  Harry  Isidore Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Zimmerman.  Prank  Willard Grant Audubon  Sugar  School. 


Freshman  Class — 225. 

Irregular   Students. 

Irregular  students  have  met  at  leasl  the  minimum  admission  requirements 
but  are  not  pursuing  courses  leading  to  degrees. 

Nam;;.  RESIDENCE.  COURSE. 

Arbour,  Marie  Victoria Bast  Baton  Rouge. ..  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bonham,  Mrs.  Odelle  Warren. ...  Bast  Baton  Rouge. ..  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Colncon,  Esner  Arthur Avoyelles Engineering. 

s Easl  Baton  Rouge. ..  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Matta,  LaNoue Easl  Baton  Rouge. ..  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pujol,  Irene  Blanche Easl  Baton  Rouge. ..  Arts  and  Sciences. 

r,  Mrs.  Antoinette Eai  I  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

gular  Students — 7. 
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Special   Students. 

Special  students  are  those  who  have  not  met  the  minimum  admission  re- 
quirements and  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Antongiorgi,  Jose  Raoul Porto  Rico Agriculture. 

Chappuis,  Guy  Joseph Acadia Agriculture. 

French,  John  Coleman Ouachita Agriculture. 

Garbo,  Frank  Salvador St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gasquet,  John  Benjamin Plaquemines Engineering. 

Laporte,  Joseph Vermilion Engineering. 

LaVallee,  James  Kenneth East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

LaVallee  Marie  Heloise East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lessman,  Mabel East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

McGuire,  Mrs.  Ava Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Miller,  Robert  Bayard Tensas Agriculture. 

Richard,  Mrs.  Marie  Elize East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Smith,  Maria  Lillian East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Steele,  Juliet  Parks East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Upton,  Claudia Lafayette Arts  and  Sciences. 

Whatley,  Mrs.  Sallie  J East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Special  Students — 16. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

Third  Year. 

Name.  Residence. 

Bell,  Robert  Samuel Iberia. 

Claiborne,  Roland  Philomen Pointe  Coupee. 

Clark,  Clare  Clyde Arkansas. 

Foster,  William  Prescott St.  Mary. 

Kernan,  Clive  Wetherill East  Baton  Rouge. 

LaCroix,  Louis  Eugene East  Baton  Rouge. 

Mevers,  Herbert  Alfred Plaquemines. 

Miller,  Warren  "Vernon Orleans. 

Pressburg,   Solomon  Benjamin Rapides. 

Thomas,  Arthur  John East  Baton  Rouge. 

Second   Year. 

Bolin,  Cornelius  John Claiborne. 

Brakenridge,    Eugene Tangipahoa. 

Dear,  Cleveland Allen. 

Hair,  Hansford  Theodore Caldwell. 

Lee,  Robert  Harwell DeSoto. 

McEachern,  Thomas  Henry Claiborne. 

Middleton,   John  Fisher Sabine. 

Trezevant,  Rembert  McDuffie Acadia. 

McGehee,  Robert  Micajah Tangipahoa. 

First  Year. 

Barham,  John  Robert Morehouse. 

Boyd,  David  Chester DeSoto. 

Campbell,  Benjamin  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Comstock,  George  Crayton DeSoto. 

Duval,  Claiborne  Alexander Terrebonne. 

Greene,  Robert  Warren Vermilion. 

Hall,  James  Oliphant Jefferson  Davis. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Hooe,  Lewis  Texada Rapides. 

Howell,  Roland  Boatner Lafourche. 

Irwin,  Emmett  Lee East  Feliciana. 

Johnson,  Melvin  Frederick Jefferson  Davis. 

Kendrick,   Thomas  Jefferson LaSalle. 

Layton,  Robert Ouachita. 

Levy,  Seligman  Herbert Iberville. 

Loret,  Joseph  Arthur East  Baton  Rouge. 

Martin,  John  Howard Calcasieu. 

Mayer,  Benjamin  Raphael East  Baton  Rouge. 

Montgomery,  Henry  Dean Ouachita. 

O'Quin,  Leon Natchitoches. 

Reynaud,  Louis  Maurice St.  John. 

Robertson,  Samuel  Henry DeSoto. 

Sandoz,  Robert  Lee  Hilton St.  Landry. 

Smith,  Alex  Fishburn East  Feliciana. 

Voltz,  Gus  A St.  Landry. 

Whitehead,  Cecil  Lee West  Baton  Rouge. 

Womack,  James  Don East  Baton  Rouge. 

Law  School — 45. 

SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

Second  Year. 
Name.  Residence. 

Atkins,  Aubie  Lee Claiborne. 

Bondy,  Frank  Floyd Pointe  Coupee. 

Boughton,  William  Allen Richland. 

Bourgeois,  Carlisle  John Iberia. 

Calhoun,  Robert  Adger Red  River. 

Carney,    Graham East  Feliciana. 

Claitor,  Otto Acadia. 

Coates,  George  Hunter Texas. 

Deas,  Lawrence  Emanuel St.  James. 

Fox,  George  Alphonse Avoyelles. 

Hernandez,  Linna  Mallie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Holstoad,  John  Christopher East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lafitte,  Bunnie  Pate DeSoto. 

Laycock,   William  Knox East  Baton  Rouge. 

Nesom,   Frank  Alfred East  Baton  Rouge. 

Palfrey,  Donelson  Caffery St.  Mary. 

Mitchell Plaquemines. 

Preston,  John  Brockenbrough Blast  Baton  Rouge. 

Ricart,  Cha  rlet    ("rank Santo  Domingo. 

Roberts,  Srnest  Lewis Fust  Feliciana. 

Roberts,   Percy  Wallace East  Feliciana. 

Banders,  Henry  Shelby Iberia. 

Bchuessler,  Stephen  i';mi Blast  Baton  Rouge. 

s".  nti  11.  John  Mercer Caddo. 

White,  Maud Basl  Baton  Rouge. 

Willis.  Cha rles  Perry Caddo. 
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First  Year. 

Name.  Residence. 

Aucoin,  James  Raymond East  Baton  Rouge. 

Chenevert,  Aristide  Louis Avoyelles. 

Cole,  Roy  Quitman Red  River. 

Fisher,  Edgus  August Pointe  Coupee. 

Gilbert,  Eugene  Jesse Franklin. 

Coldman,  Julian Ouachita. 

Guitrau,  Edgar Livingston. 

Gutierrez,  Carlos  Abel Mexico. 

Jelks,  William  Fournier East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jones,  Paul  William Allen. 

Long,  Lewis  Edward East  Baton  Rouge. 

Matthews,  Nathan  Blanks Franklin. 

Milliken,  Thomas  H Acadia. 

Naquin,  Hector  Etienne Iberville. 

Neff,  Conrad  Roger Pointe  Coupee. 

Newsham,  Edward  Louis West  Feliciana. 

Pharr,  Fitzgerald  Parker Iberia. 

Powell,  Joseph  Burton Calcasiea. 

Tate,   Roy  Darrell Washington. 

Taylor,  Charles  Holbert Caddo. 

Taylor,  Henry  Earle Union. 

Thompson,   William  Allen St.  Helena. 

Tissington,  Arthur  Brownlow Ouachita. 

Turnage,  Raymond,  Lee Union. 

School  of  Agriculture — 50. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL,    1912. 

Graduate  Students. 
Name.  Residence. 

Allen,  Errett Iberville. 

Babin,  L.  J Ascension. 

Bates,  Ruth  E Tangipahoa. 

Boone,  William  C Bienville. 

Clark,  Mary  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Coxe,  John  E Livingston. 

Dougherty,  Caroline East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dougherty,  John  Allen East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dunbar,  Frances East  Baton  Rouge. 

Gayle,  Rosa  V East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lewis,  Preston  B Acadia. 

Nesom,  George  E Philippine  Islands. 

Noblet,  John  W Livingston. 

Pourciau,  Louis  V Pointe  Coupee. 

Pressburg,  Solomon  B Rapides. 

St.  Amant,  Alfred  D Natchitoches. 

Sonnier,  Cleophus  C Acadia. 

Strickland,  Henry  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Warmoth,  Winona East  Baton  Rouge. 

Whipple,  Ara  M Tensas. 

Graduate   Students — 20. 

Classed  as  Seniors. 

Alexander,  I.  Reine Madison. 

Anglin,  J.  N St.  Landry. 

Arbuthnot,    Emma East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arnette,  W.  P Jefferson  Davis. 

Baillio,  G.  A ft.  Landry. 

Barham,  J.  M Avoyelles. 

Bourgeois,  L.  J St.  James. 

Brown,  Bessie  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Carnes,  C.  E St.  Mary. 

Cary,  Jeannette  P East  Baton  Rouge. 

Christman,  C.  H Acadia. 

Coates,  Mrs.  Ollle  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cook,  J.   B Richland. 

I  >•  laune,  P.  J Lafourche. 

Dugas,  J.  R Ascension. 

I  tupont,    Julius Terrebonne. 

Pasting,  George  P.  K Norway. 

Peltus,   Martha Bast  Baton  Rouge. 

n     l:     C Winn. 

■  ira  to Jefferson  Davis. 

Golson,  P.  K Ouachita. 

b    (    ir   Bast  Baton  Rouge. 

Lb  8 Bossier, 

FTolloway,  ir.  n Union. 

l.  t Rapides. 

rginlfl Natchitoches. 

Kahn,   ^f    B     East  Baton  Rouge, 

Kleinp*  ter,  v>  [an  B Bast  Baton  Rouge. 

LeBlai  c    r    i :   Ti  ervllle. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Lowry,  R.  P St.  James. 

McCollister,  J.  H Catahoula. 

McKowen,  Mrs.  Mattie  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Magruder,  Mrs.  H.  F East  Baton  Rouge. 

Magruder,   N East  Baton  Rouge. 

Mattes,  Ninetta Lafayette. 

Miller,   Cora  J Jefferson  Davis. 

Mobley,  J.  W East  Feliciana. 

Nolen,  Bettie  B Winn. 

Oxford,  J.  W Acadia. 

Peak,  W.  L Livingston. 

Phillips,  W.  M St.  Landry. 

Porter  Willie  May Webster. 

Preusch,  Kate Orleans. 

Reynaud,  L.  M St.  John. 

St.  Amant,  C.  P East  Baton  Rouge. 

Scott,  H.  W Mauritius. 

Sentell,  J.  H Avoyelles. 

Shaw,  W.  M Acadia. 

Singletary,  T.   J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Slack,  J.  S Madison. 

Sprout,  B.  Ethel East  Baton  Rouge. 

Talbot,  E.  L Assumption. 

Thompson,  J.  E Union. 

Tison,  W.  W Iberville. 

Townsend,  H.  E East  Feliciana. 

Velez,   Fernando Colombia. 

Whitehead,  C.  L West  Baton  Rouge. 

Whitlow,  A.  B Bienville. 

Wilson,  M.  L Caddo. 

Zambrano,   Oscar Mexico. 

Senior  Class — 60. 

Classed  as  Juniors. 

Alexander,  J.  E Pointe  Coupee. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Lena  W East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arnett,  S.  P Calcasieu. 

Babin,  A.  H Ascension. 

Babin,  W.  M Ascension. 

Baldridge,   G.   B Avoyelles. 

Blanchard,  J.  C Terrebonne. 

Bolin,  L.  S Claiborne. 

Bond,  Alice Lincoln. 

Boyd,  D.  C DeSoto. 

Brian,  W.  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Broussard,  Charles Lafayette. 

Burk,   Alma Union. 

Burnett,   B.   F East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bynum,  W.  A , Lincoln. 

Capdevielle,  Blanche  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

delCastillo,  B Porto  Rico. 

Chance,  Hattie East  Feliciana. 

Chaplin,  R.  E Natchitoches. 

Cobb,  W.  T East  Feliciana. 

Colon,  E.  D Porto  Rico. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Corcoran,  Wilhelmina East  Feliciana, 

Crowell,  E.  A Jefferson  Davis. 

Davies,  S.  E Caddo. 

deSosa,  Luis Canary  Islands. 

Dorr,  W.  H Sabine. 

Dubroca,  Isabelle West  Baton  Rouge. 

Easterly,   Clay Livingston. 

Elsworth,    Winifred Tangipahoa. 

Fletcher,  Jewell Lincoln. 

Ford,  F.  A Calcasieu. 

Fredericks,   Alma Mississippi. 

Garrett,  H.  L Jackson. 

Gayle,  F.  L Calcasieu. 

Giordani,  H.  M Porto  Rico. 

Gleason,  W.  C Webster. 

Gray,  Mary Calcasieu. 

Gremillion,  L.  V Avoyelles. 

Griffing,  W.  R Franklin. 

Hall,  Berta  Mae Avoyelles. 

Hampton,  Neville Calcasieu. 

Harwell,  J.  T Jefferson  Davis. 

Haupt,  Bertha  V Acadia. 

Hensley,  B.  W Livingston. 

Herrera,  M.  M Guatemala. 

Himes,  Katherine  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Hogan,  A.  L Orleans. 

Holloway,  G.  H Union. 

Hopkins,  M.  S Tensas. 

Horton,  Fannie East  Feliciana, 

Huckaby,  G.  T Red  River. 

Huckaby,  Mrs.  Edna  P Natchitoches. 

Hummel,  R.  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jiminez,  A.  B Porto  Rico. 

Jones,  A.  L Cameron. 

Jones,  F.  Elizabeth Acadia. 

Key,  Mary  H Bienville. 

Laycock,  S.  G East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lee,  Mayola East  Feliciana. 

Lewis,  Georgie Rapides. 

Lietmeyer,  P.  T Iberia. 

Lyles,  J.  T Vernon. 

McCall,  Tom  W Cameron. 

McKay,  Mrs.  Floy  C Bienville. 

MclO  nzi.  ,    Pearl Lincoln. 

McKn.  ely,  Adele East  Feliciana. 

Mendelsohn,   Justine East  Baton  Rouge. 

Montagne,  W.  W Vermilion. 

on,  J.  J East  Feliciana. 

Murphey,  W.  W Caldwell. 

Loll  ED Missouri. 

Rapid.  MB, 

Gra  a  t 

O'Qulrin,  R.  L Grant. 

Morfhoiiso. 

ton,  Mr*  Add!*  B St  Landry. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Payne,  G.  A Winn. 

Perkins,  Kate  E Madison. 

Pineda,  L.  G Spain. 

Pirie,  Barbara  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Pullen,  J.  S DeSoto. 

Read,  C.  E St.  Landry. 

Reymond,  J.  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Robertson,  C.  J Assumption. 

Rogers,  P.  C Natchitoches. 

Rogillio,  Nettie Mississippi. 

Rolston,  W.  A Canada. 

Sayes,  C Avoyelles. 

Settoon,  Mabel  C Livingston. 

Shaw,  E.  D Beauregard. 

Singletary,  A.  F Beauregard. 

Stayer,  P.  A Evangeline. 

Stone,  J.  L LaSalle. 

Tanner  G.  G Rapides. 

Thorn,   Grace West  Feliciana. 

Thorn,  M.  Eleanor Iberia. 

Trappey,  A.  S.  H Colombia. 

Velez,  Carlos Jackson. 

Waller,  E.  R Jackson. 

Walsworth,  M.  A Vermilion. 

Wayne,  Mrs.  Stella  T Mississippi. 

Whitaker,   Rebecca Porto  Rico. 

Zayas,  Vincente West  Feliciana. 

Junior  Class — 103. 

Classed  as  Sophomores. 

Allen,  A.  L Winn. 

Arroyo,  R Porto  Rico. 

Babin,  A.  R Ascension. 

Bachemin,  F.  J , St.  Tammany. 

Badley,  Daisy East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bellinger,   Elizabeth South  Carolina. 

Brooks,  Egeria  O East  Baton  Rouge. 

Capdevielle,  Alice  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cervantes,  J.  H Ecuador. 

Colon,  F Porto  Rico. 

Coons,  Helen  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dalrymple,  W.  C.  S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Devall,  B.  C West  Baton  Rouge. 

Devall,  Josephine  R Union. 

Dillard,  W.  T Ascension. 

Dupont,  J.  M Terrebonne. 

Dupre,  Isabel  L .St.  Landry. 

Engle,  Frances  P Jefferscn  Davis. 

Fagot,  Frances  C Mississippi. 

Fridge,  C.  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Gahagan,  W.  K Red  River. 

Galdo,  A.  R Cuba. 

Galloway,  C.  B Richland. 

Gosserand,  M.  L , Pointe  Coupee. 

Groesbeck,  Nellie .• Caddo. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Guilbeau.  Lillian Lafayette. 

Gunderson,  G.  W .wiinnesota. 

Gunst,  Jake East  Baton  Rouga. 

Honeyeutt,  Wm.  C LaSalle. 

Hudgens,  Fannie Ascension. 

Hummel,  Kathleen  T East  Baton  Rouge. 

Israel,  Dorothy East  Baton  Rouge. 

Killgore,  A.  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

Killgore,  Penelope  G East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lejeune,   Felecie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lemon,  Katherine  S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Loret,  J.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lucky,  S.  G Bienville. 

Luikart,  C.  B Nebraska. 

McHugh,  Irene East  Baton  Rouge. 

McLamore,  T.  M Grant. 

Margarida,   F Porto  Rico. 

Margarida,  J Porto  Rico. 

Marmande,  H.  J Terrebonne. 

Martin,  L.  L Bienville. 

Merritt,  M.  M , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Mitchell,  B.  F Lincoln. 

Monget,  A.  Byrne East  Baton  Rouge. 

Montano,   Miguel Porto  Rico. 

Moore,  C.  C Union. 

Moran,  Sereada  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Munson,  M.  W East  Feliciana. 

Neveux,  Claire Tangipahoa. 

Ortiz,  M.  A Porto  Rico. 

Pearce,  G.  V Avoyelles. 

Phillips,  W.  A Rapides. 

Prescott,   A.   T , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Querbes,  R.  A Caddo. 

Quine,  M.  F East  Baton  Rouge. 

Rodgers,  Anne Missouri. 

Slater,  Mary  E Natchitoches. 

Smith,  J.   M Jackson. 

Staples,  W.  S Lincoln. 

Sumrall,  L.  O Franklin. 

Thiry,  Lydla Iberville. 

Thorn,   L.  Magnolia West  Feliciana. 

Upton,  Elizabeth East  Feliciana. 

EL  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Warmoth,    W<  ir East  Baton  Rouge. 

Wbitaker,  Ruth  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

White,   U  Q East  Baton  Rouge. 

Woodrlng,  D.  W Calcasieu. 

Sophomore  Clam — 72. 

Classed  as   Freshmen. 
Adami     W.    R LaSalle. 

Bahlinger,  J.  a Bail  Baton  Rouge. 

r,    KM. n I*'st    Union  Rouge. 

Bouanchaud,  J.  R Polnte  <  ioupee. 

II Grant 
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Name.  Residence. 

Brian,  W.  T Grant. 

Burris,  W.  B , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Byrd,  Floyd Washington. 

Castro,  J.  M Cuba. 

Chennault,  C.  L Franklin. 

Christian,   A Claiborne. 

Churchill,  C.  S Pointe  Coupee. 

Coronel,  M.  S Ecuador. 

Crouchet,  L.  A , ....  St.  Landry. 

Daigle,  V Acadia. 

Delaune,  A.  C Lafourche. 

Dix,  Justin Porto  Rico. 

Ducote,  R.  M Avoyelles. 

Dunbar,  C.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Everett,  G.  C Union. 

Gaulden,  R.  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Gauthreaux,  Rosa Ascension. 

Gray,  Elizabeth Calcasieu. 

Greer,  C.  D Claiborne. 

Hatch,  Frances St.  Mary. 

Herrera,  Jorge Guatemala. 

Hutchins,  Lillian Natchitoches. 

Landry,  J.  P Ascension. 

Lyles,  Hiram Allen. 

McKnight,  R.  N East  Feliciana. 

Mallen,  F Mexico. 

Medlenka,  L.  M Acadia. 

Melancon,  Julie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Moore,  E.  R , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Morgan,  Ellis East  Baton  Rouge. 

Myatt,   Marguerite Ouachita. 

Nettles,  W.  B St.  Helena. 

Norman,  Wade Avoyelles. 

Overbey,  J.  D Morehouse. 

Powers,  May East  Feliciana. 

Puckett,  Alpha East  Baton  Rouge. 

Putnam,  Alice  I St.  Landry. 

Quine,  Mattie  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sachse,  M.  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sanders,  Ruth  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Schutzman,  Antonio East  Feliciana. 

Shell,  D.  F Jackson. 

Skillman,  Sadie  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  Nellie  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Snee,  J.  E Iberville. 

Vidal,  J.  R Santo  Domingo. 

Vignes,  S.  H Pointe  Coupee. 

Williams,  J.  E Bienville. 

Frehman  Class — 53. 
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Unclassified. 

The  following  list  includes  college  graduates,  Louisiana  State  University 
students,  undergraduates  of  other  colleges,  graduates  of  normal  schools  and 
high  schools,  and  teachers  who  did  not  register  as  candidates  for  degrees. 

Name.  Residence. 

Addison,  C.  T Vernon. 

Allen,  Elna Tangipahoa. 

Allen,  Johnnie  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Amrhein,  Katie East  Feliciana. 

Arbour,  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbour,  Roslyn East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbour,  Sue  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  M.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arnette,  Mrs.  W.  P Jefferson  Davis. 

Ashurst,  Mrs.  Ida Tangipahoa. 

Atkins,  H.  B Webster. 

Atkins,  Vada Bienville. 

Austin,  Nell East  Feliciana. 

Bahlinger,  Julia East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bailey,   Minnie St.  Helena. 

Banta,  Tenie Iberville. 

Barfield,  Mrs.  D.  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Baugh,   Esther Calcasieu. 

Boepple,  Sallie Webster. 

Billingsley,  Carrie  B Caddo. 

Billingsley,  Zadie Caddo. 

Blake,  Ethel LaSalle. 

Blanchard,  C.  A Terrebonne. 

Bogan,   Lelia East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bonney,  Lula East  Feliciana. 

Boyd,  Agnes  S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Breidenbach,  O.  H Kentucky. 

Breitung,  Voleska East  Feliciana. 

Buell,  Elizabeth Mississippi. 

Burgess,  Mattie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Burris,  Mrs.  George East  Baton  Roug3. 

Buvens,  Maude Caddo. 

Cabell,  Allie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Caldwell,  Hattie  D Bienville. 

Caldwell,  S.  A Bienville. 

Campbell,  B.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cason,  Eddith East  Baton  Rouge. 

Chaney,  Ida St.  Helena. 

Cochran,   Johnnie Mississippi. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  E.  A Jefferson  Davis. 

Cushman,  Fannio Ascension. 

1  felgle,  Bernadette Ascension 

I  taigle,  Fabian Ascension. 

<i    Bn  tton,    ICaiy East  Baton  Rouge. 

ton,  Sto  li.i Bait  Baton  Rouge. 

i  h  Laune,  Suite Bait  Baton  Rouge. 

I    R Grant. 

[ON,  Mrs.  J.  R Grant. 

f  >■  nham,  Oditta Aioenilon* 

]» -rih.-irn.   N'<  mle East  Baton  Rouge. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Denis,  Cecile East  Baton  Rouge. 

Denson,  J.  E East  Baton  Rouge. 

Denson,  Sebie East  Baton  Rouge. 

DeSeay,  Jena Lincoln. 

Dobrowolski,   Aurelia East  Feliciana. 

Donegan,  Daisy East  Feliciana. 

Dromgoole,  Bessie East  Feliciana. 

Ducote,   Marc Avoyelles. 

Edgerly,  Eva St.  Mary. 

Ellis,  Ada Tangipahoa. 

Estorge,   Mathilde St.  Landry. 

Fair,  P.  C DeSoto. 

Farr,  Winnef red East  Baton  Rouge. 

Felps,  Sarah  E East  Feliciana. 

Fletcher,  Florence Grant. 

Folkes,  Lucy West  Feliciana. 

Folse,  J.  A Ascension. 

Fonde,   Florence Tennessee. 

Fontenot,  Eloi Evangeline. 

Foster,  W.  P. .  . St.  Mary. 

Frederick,  May Mississippi. 

Funk,  Kate  C Jefferson  Davis. 

Gallion,  Jno.  H Natchitoches. 

Garig,  Katie  A East  Feliciana. 

Garrot,  Robert Avoyelles. 

Gauthier,  Delphine East  Baton  Rouge. 

Gauthier,  Mabel East  Baton  Rouge. 

Germany,  Irene West  Baton  Rouge. 

Giesen,  Ethel Caddo. 

Gordon,  Lucille East  Baton  Rouge. 

Gosserand,  L.  H Orleans. 

Goyer,  Ella , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Graves,  P.  T Alabama. 

Griffis,  C.  B Claiborne. 

Grisamore,  W.  W East  Baton  Rouge. 

Haney,  Laura St.  Helena. 

Haralson,  Eva LaSalle. 

Haralson,    Pearl LaSalle. 

Harbour,  Mdllie  E East  Baton  Rouge. 

Harper,  H.  H Mississippi. 

Harris,  Anna  T Bossier. 

Hatcher,  Eva East  Feliciana. 

Hatcher,  Octavia East  Feliciana. 

Hays,  Frankie Rapides. 

Hewes,  C.  B Iberia. 

Holston,  G.  C Texas. 

Huey,  Bettie Lincoln. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  CM East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jefferson,  Gladys Ouachita. 

Kelly,  Mildred Catahoula. 

Kilbourne,  Anne West  Feliciana. 

Killgore,  May East  Baton  Rouge. 

Kirby,  Cora Gilead. 

Kirkwood,  Will  Jane Calcasieu. 

Knighten,  Clara East  Feliciana. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Lambert,   Marie Livingston. 

Land,  Hattie Calcasieu. 

Landry,  Louise East  Baton  Rouge. 

Laporte,  Joseph Vermilion. 

Laycock,  W.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lee,  Mrs.  J.  G East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ling,  Ethel .  Jefferson  Davis. 

Link,  Elsie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Linton,  J.  R Madison. 

Lupo,  Mrs.  J.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

McBurney,  Marguerite East  Feliciana. 

McCausland,  Katherine East  Baton  Rouge. 

McConnell,   Elise East  Baton  Rouge. 

McCoy,  Bertha East  Baton  Rouge. 

McHugh,  Dorris  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

McKee,  J.  R ' Tennessee. 

Mclvneely,  Johnnie East  Baton  Rouge. 

McKneely,   May East  Baton  Rouge. 

McKowen,  Ruth  E East  Baton  Rouge. 

Marchand,  A.  J Ascension. 

Maraist,  G.  A St.  Martin. 

Merritt,  P.  J Acadia. 

Messick,  H.  B Ascension. 

Miears,   Hattie Union. 

Minton,  J.  A Livingston. 

Mitchell,  L.  H Lincoln. 

Moore,  Elva East  Baton  Rouge. 

Moore,  Ethel Claiborne. 

Moore,  W.  H Tangipahoa. 

Morris,  Agnes East  Baton  Rouge. 

Morrison,  Corinne Pointe  Coupee. 

Morrison,   Eustatia Pointe  Coupee. 

Morrison,  Juliet East  Baton  Rouge, 

Mouton,  Paola Lafayette. 

Nelson,  Levert St.  Mary. 

Nesom,  Ida  Rose East  Feliciana. 

Nesom,  Mabel East  Feliciana. 

NToland,  Juliet Pointe  Coupee. 

Noland,  Mary East  Feliciana. 

Noland,  Pearl East  Feliciana. 

O'Brien,  Edwin  A St.  Mary. 

Odom,  Albertine Livingston. 

Odom,  Lela  L St.  Helena. 

Odom,  Peoria East  Baton  Rouge. 

I  ne,  Lillie St.  James. 

Park,  A.J St.  Tammany. 

Ruby Tangipahoa. 

-son,  Vlrgio  Sue Morehouse. 

I'.  .  ,.u.  Nora East  Baton  Rouge. 

Perry,   H<  n<i<- Rapides. 

Pertuit  Ltllia Bast  Baton  Rouga. 

■  I.  i\  if Avoyellea 

i  i    ijrfl w.-st  Feliciana, 

p  Lola       West  Feliciana. 

I  I    Q    ft Sabine. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Pittman,  M.  S Madison. 

Pittman,  G.  O East  Baton  Rouge. 

Piatt,  Ludie Bossier. 

Pourciau,  A.  L Pointe  Coupee. 

Pujol,  Irene East  Baton  Rouge. 

Quin,  Esther East  Baton  Rouge. 

Quine,  Vivian East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ransdell,  Katie  D > East  Carroll. 

Ratcliff ,  Fannie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Redmond,  I.  D New  York. 

Reynaud,  Edna Iberia. 

Richard,  Mrs.  M.  E East  Baton  Rouge. 

Riddick,  Kathleen Calcasieu. 

Roberts,  O.  J DeSoto. 

Rogers,  Dula East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sanders,  Nevada Tangipahoa. 

Sauls,  Mrs.  Leah Tangipahoa. 

Saxon,  W.  H Catahoula. 

Seegers,  S.  A Claiborne. 

Shannon,  Mary Mississippi. 

Shaw,  Jeannette Jefferson  Davis. 

Simpson,   Marguerite Rapides. 

Smiley,  B.  W Livingston. 

Smith,  Bloom Mississippi. 

Smith,  Corinne East  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  Mabel DeSoto. 

Sowell,  Janie , East  Feliciana. 

Statham,  Isola Mississippi. 

Stillman,  Phoebe Tangipahoa. 

Stockett,  Isabelle Mississippi. 

Stockett,  Mae Mississippi. 

Stone,  J.  K Catahoula. 

Story,  T.  L Natchitoches. 

Strickland,  Carleen Tangipahoa. 

Stuart,  Mary Ascension. 

Stumberg,  Martha , East  Baton  Rouge. 

Swan,  Selina Rapides. 

Tabor,  Blanche East  Feliciana. 

Talbert,  Willie East  Feliciana. 

Tate,  R.  D Washington. 

Tayler,  Mamie .  East  Feliciana. 

Thiry,   Mary .  Iberville. 

Thomas,  A.J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Thompson,  Annie Avoyelles. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth East  Feliciana. 

Thompson,  Tracy Tangipahoa. 

Upton,  Claudia Lafayette. 

Upton,  Delia  C East  Feliciana. 

Upton,  Mary . East  Feliciana. 

VanHook,  Jennie  Bel Lincoln. 

Vidrine,  K.  L Evangeline. 

Vidrine,  Mabel Allen. 

Vignes,  Arabella Pointe  Coupee. 

Voigt,  Florence Iberville. 

Vresinski,  Eva East  Feliciana. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Walker,  Ethel A  adia. 

Walls.  Esther East  Baton  Rouge. 

Warner,   Lillian Orleans. 

Watson.  Gladys Tangipahoa. 

Wetzel,  Laray Ouachita. 

Whitaker,  Anna East  Baton  Rouge. 

White.  Mrs.  Janie East  Baton  Rouge. 

White,  Mamie East  Feliciana. 

White,  W.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Williams,  Clara  Belle Tangipahoa. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Fay East  Baton  Rouge. 

Williams,  Mary  B East  Feliciana. 

Wilson,  E.  S Rapides. 

Young,  Mary East  Feliciana. 

Not  Classified — 229. 

MODEL  SCHOOL  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 


Abramson,  Deborah 
Arnette,  Marion 
Babin,  Mable 
Barillier,  Lila 
Barillier,  Vera 
Barracks,  R.  A. 
Baus,  Bertha 
Benjamin,  Herbert 
Braud,  Wilton 
Brignac,  Felix 
Brooks,  Marion 
Brown,  Alice 
Brown,   Charlotte 
Burris,  Josie 
Cade,  Corinne 
Carmena,  Eugenia 
Champagne,  Lucille 
Coates,  Charles 
Coates,  Jesse 
Coates,  Victor 
Connoll,  Eleanor 
Cox,  Ruth 
Cross,  Lynette 
Cushman,  Bessie 
Dodson,  Alma 
Dodson,  W.  R. 
Dorsoy,  A.  N. 
Duplessls,  Tamela 
Egan,    ! 

Bdferton,  Ella  May 
Dwtnr.  Bllsatx  th 

!  H  11. 'i 

"t,  Qenevtori 

PaVTOt,  S.i'li" 

Fleming    B  that 
Prasler,  Myrtle 


Guitrau,  Edgar 
Hair,  C.  A. 
Hardin,  J.  C. 
Hart,  Margaret 
Hatch,  Kramer 
Heath,  Pearl 
Henry,  Susie 
Herget,  Caldwell 
Herget,  Katherine 
Hodge,  J.  N. 
Hodge,  Mamie 
Hopkins,  Inez 
Horton,  Edgar 
Hummel,  R.  C. 
Hunter,  Marshall 
Israel,  Ruth 
Jackson,  Halles 
Jacobs,  Harold 
Jastremski,  Sarah 
Jefferson,  Evelyn 
Jefferson,  Ruth 
Jefferson,  Sherly 
Jones,  Harold 
Jordan,  Tom 
Kean,  Addio 
Kean,  Elsie 
Kean,  Gordon 
Kbit,  Janet 
Kerr,  Roy 
Kirby.  R.  R. 
Landry,   Louise 

Larguler,  Tal 

Legglo,  John 

Lively,  Bva 

Loret,    Mary 

Lower,  Prank  b. 


Nesbit,  Aurelia 
Nugent,  Ethel 
Prescott,  Lucy 
Quarles,  Bella 
Rabenhorst,  Margaret 
Randolph,  William 
Read,  Albert  G. 
Reymond,  D.  S. 
Ronaldson,  Gordon 
Salassi,  Aurestine 
Sanchez,  Dewey 
Sanders,  Birdie  E. 
Sanders,  Samuel  T. 
Saunnier,  Rodolph 
Savoy,  Frank 
Schloss,  Edward 
Schoonmaker,  Nina 
Schutzman,  Wallace 
Simmons,  Perry 
Singletary,  Katherine 
Staples,   Charles 
Stephenson,  Vashti 
Sterrett,   Margaret 
Stewart,  J.  O. 
Strenzke,  Annie  B. 
Stumberg,  Josephine 
Stumberg,  Marion 
Stumberg,  Nannio 
Teddlie,  Enid 
Thompson,  D.  N. 
Thorgeson,    Rudolph 
Tisdale,  Marian 

Tracy,  Lorraine 

Turner.  Claudia 
Virtu's,  Verna 
wioek,  Elaine 


Roll   of   Students 
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Garrison,  Maggie 
Gates,  Gebert 
Gauthier,  Eloise 
Gesell,  Lucille 
Gesell,  Merle 
Goldberg,  J.  D. 
Greely   Will 

Model  Schools — 129. 


McGregor,  Judith 
McVea,  Pearl 
Marler,  J.  H. 
Martinez,  Hilda 
Mason,  John 
Moran,  Cecile 
Mundinger,  Ruth 


Wieck,  Mildred 
Whi taker,  Richard 
White,  Georgie 
Wilkinson,  Sybil 
Wilson,  Jesse 
Womack,  Grace 
Woods,  Van  A. 


SUMMARY. 

Academic    Schools    and    Colleges. 

Graduate  students 33 

Senior  class 106 

Junior  class 112 

Sophomore   class 176 

Freshman  class 224 

Irregular  students 7 

Special  students 16 — 674 

Law  School. 

Third  year  class 10 

Second  year  class 9 

First  year  class 26 —  45 

School  of  Agriculture. 

"C"  Class 26 

4*B"  Class 24 —  50 

769 

Names  counted  twice 9 

Net  attendance  for  regular  session 760 

From  Louisiana 679 

Other  states 20 

Foreign   countries 61 — 760 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture,  1913 198 

Summer  School  of  1912. 

Graduate  students 20 

Senior  class 60 

Junior  class 103 

Sophomore  class 72 

Freshman  class 53 

Not  classed 229 

Model  schools 129 — 666 

Total  attendance 1624 
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NOTICE    TO    GRADUATES. 

On  account  of  the  space  required,  the  publication  in  the 
Catalogue  of  graduates  by  classes  has  been  discontinued.  Here- 
after, special  bulletins  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  con- 
taining all  of  the  graduating  classes,  and  a  list  of  graduates, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  biographical  data  concerning  each. 
It  is  expected  tht  a  preliminary  list  will  be  published  during 
the  summer.  Information  in  regard  to  changes  of  address,  etc., 
should  be  sent  to 

A.  T.  Prescott, 
Secretary,  Society  of  the  Alumni, 

Baton  Rouge,   La. 


INDEX. 


Accounting,   168. 

Admission  Requirements,  general,  38- 
50  ;  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  70  ; 
College  of  Agriculture,  80  ;  School  of 
Agriculture,  86 ;  College  of  Engin- 
eering, 105  ;  Audubon  Sugar  School, 
131;  Law  School,  221;  Teachers 
College,  230. 

Advanced  Standing,  71. 

Agricultural  Course,  82. 

Agricultural  Hall,  30. 

Agriculture,  College  of,  78  ;  School  of, 
85 ;  Courses  in,  83,  84 ;  Farmers' 
Short  Course,  100  ;  Teachers'  Courses 
in,  241 ;  Extension  Department,  97  ; 
Experiment  Stations,  93. 

Agronomy,  141. 

Alumni  Award,  56. 

Alumni  Building,  32. 

Alumni  Society,  59. 

Ancient  Languages,  151. 

Animal  Industry,  147. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  66. 

Astronomy,  210. 

Athletic  Medal,  56. 

Athletics,  54. 

Audubon  Sugar  School,  122-133  ;  Fac- 
ulty of,  122  ;  Admission  to,  131 ;  Su- 
gar Station  Work,  125  ;  Sugar  Course 
133. 

Awards  and  Honors,  56. 

Bacteriology,  155. 

Band,  60. 

Barracks,  30. 

Beneficiary  Cadets,   59. 

Biological  Sciences,  155,  215,  217. 

Board  and  Lodging,  62. 

Board  of  Supervisors,  10. 

Books  and  Stationery,  57. 

Botany,  155  ;    Teachers'  Course  in,  244. 

Breeds  and  Breeding,  147. 

Bryan  Medal,   56. 

Buildings  and  Grounds,  29. 

Cadet  Band,  60. 

Cadet  Officers,  247. 

Calendar,  4. 

Charter  of  University,  33. 

Chemical  Engineering  Course,  121. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  112. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  159  ;  Teachers' 
Course  in,   245. 

Civil  Engineering,  Courses,  115,  165 ; 
Laboratory,  106. 

College  of  Agriculture,  78-102  ;  Faculty 
of,  78 ;  Admission,  80 ;  Equipment, 
81 ;  Courses  in,  83,  84  ;  Degrees,  80  ; 
School  of  Agriculture,  86 ;  Experi- 
ment Stations,  93  ;  Farmers'  Short 
Course,  100  ;  Extension  Department, 
97. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  67-77 ; 
Faculty  of,  67 ;  Admission,  40,  70 ; 
Degrees,  71 ;  Program  of  Studies, 
72-75;  Relation  to  Teachers  College, 
71 ;    to  the  Law  School,  72. 


College  of  Engineering,  103-121;  Fac- 
ulty of,  103 ;  Admission,  105 ;  De- 
grees, 105;  Laboratories,  106; 
Courses   in,   115-121. 

Committees  of  the  Faculty,  24. 

Commerce,  168. 

Comparative  Medicine,  170. 

Conditions,  how  removed,  41. 

Constitutional  Law,  211. 

Dairy  and  Creamery,  81. 

Degrees,  51 ;  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 71 ;  College  of  Agriculture, 
80 ;  College  of  Engineering,  105 ; 
Audubon  Sugar  School,  131;  Law 
School,  222;    Teachers  College,  232. 

Demerits,  53. 

Departments  of  Instruction,  141. 

Discipline,   52. 

Drawing,  199. 

Drill,  52. 

Economics,  171. 
Education,  237. 
Elam  Prize,  56. 
Electrical      Engineering      Department, 

174  ;    Course,  119  ;    Equipment,  109. 
Ellis  Travel  Scholarship,  55. 
Employment  Bureau,   232. 
Engineering,  College  of,  103-121. 
Engineering  Laboratories,  106-113. 
English,  177;    Teachers'  Course  in,  243. 
Entomology,  217. 
Examinations,  for  Admission,  5  ;  Term, 

8. 
Expenses,   62. 
Experiment  Stations,  93. 
Extension  Department,  97. 

Faculty,  University,  12 ;  Summer 
School,  20;  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 67 ;  College  of  Agriculture, 
78;  College  of  Engineering,  103; 
Audubon  Sugar  School,  122  ;  Law 
School,  220;    Teachers  College,  229. 

Faculty,   Committees  of,   24. 

Faculty  Medal,  56. 

Farm  Department,  94. 

Farmers'  Demonstration  Course,  100. 

Fees,  62-65. 

Fellows,   1912-1913,  24. 

Fertilizer  and  Feedstuffs  Department, 
95. 

Forestry,  189. 

Foster  Hall,  31. 

Fourrier  Medal,   56. 

Fraternities,   55. 

French,  203  ;    Teachers'  Course  in,  243. 

Furloughs,   58. 

Garig  Hall,  30. 

Garig  Medal,  56. 

Geography,  Commercial  and  Industrial, 

169. 
German,  205;    Teachers'  Course  in,  243. 
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Graduate   Department,    134;     Graduate 

Students,  249. 
Greek,   154. 

Grounds  and  Buildings,  29. 
Grouping  of  Studies,  72. 

Heard  Hall,  31. 

High  Schools,  Approved  List,  49. 

Hin  Memorial  Library,  29,  65. 

Historical  Statement,  27. 

History,  1S2  ;    Teachers'  Course  in,  246. 

Holidays,  58. 

Honors  and  Prizes,  56. 

Horticultural   Building,   31. 

Horticulture,  187  ;    Teachers'  Course  In, 

244. 
Hospital,  61. 

International  Law,  212. 
Irregular  Students,  41. 

Laboratories,  Agronomy,  81,  146  ;  Bot- 
any, 158  ;  Chemistry,  112  ;  Civil  En- 
gineering, 106  ;  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, 109 ;  Mechanical  Engineering, 
107;  Mechanic  Arts,  111;  Entomol- 
ogy and  Zoology,  217  ;  Horticulture, 
82  ;  Experiment  Stations,  93  ;  Phys- 
ics, 110  ;    Veterinary  Science,  82,  188. 

Laboratory   Fees,    64. 

Languages,  Ancient,  151 ;  Modern,  203  ; 
English,  177. 

Language  Group,  72. 

Latin,  151 ;    Teachers'  Course  in,  244. 

Law  School,  220-228;  Faculty,  220; 
Admission,  221;  Combination 
Courses.  221 ;    Subjects  of  Study,  222. 

Lee  Medal,  56. 

Library,  29,  65. 

List  of  Cadet  Officers,  247 ;  of  Stu- 
dents,  249. 

Literary  Societies,  61. 

Mathematics,  190 ;  Teachers'  Course 
in,  244. 

Mechanic  Arts,  199;    Laboratory,  111. 

Mechanical  Engineering,  192  ;  Labora- 
tory,  107. 

M<-rlals  and  Prizes,   56. 

Military  Discipline,  52. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics,  202. 

Modern  Languages,  203. 

North  Louisiana  Experiment  Station, 
95. 

Officers  of  Administration,   22. 

Philosophy,  234. 
Phil'.s'.pSir-.-il    Croup.   72. 
Physical  Training,  54. 


Physics,  209  ;   Teachers'  Course  in,  245; 

Laboratory,  110. 
Plant  Pathology,  94. 
Political  Science,  211. 
Prescribed  Work,  73. 
Professional  Courses  for  Teachers,  241. 
Psychology,   236. 
Public  Speaking,  214. 
Publications,  60. 

Registration  Fee,  51. 
Religious  Services,  61. 
Reports  to  Parents,  58. 
Rice  Station,  96. 
Robertson  Hall,  32. 
Roll  of  Students,  249. 

School  of  Agriculture,  85. 
Science  Group,  72. 
Shopwork,   199. 
Society  of  the  Alumni,  59. 
Sociology,  171. 
Spanish,  208. 
Spanish  Prize,  56. 
Special  Students,  41. 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration, 11. 
Stenography,  170. 
Sugar  School,  122. 
Sugar  Station,  95,  128. 
Summer  School,  137. 
Supervisors,  Board  of,  10. 

Teachers  College,  228-246;  Faculty, 
228;  Admission,  230;  Degrees,  232; 
Employment  Bureau,  232 ;  Courses 
of  Study,  233-246. 

Teachers'   Courses  in  Special  Methods, 
Agriculture,       241 ;        Botany,       244 
Chemistry,       245 ;        English,       243 
French,  243  ;    German,  243  ;    History 
246;    Horticulture,   242;    Latin,  244; 
Mathematics,  244  ;    Physics,  245  ;  Zo- 
ology, 244. 

Text-Books,   57. 

Thesis,  52. 

Travel  Scholarship,  55. 

Tuition,  62. 

Uniforms,   54,   63. 
University,  Organization,  35. 

Veterinary  Infirmary,  31. 
Veterinary  Science,  215. 

Winners  of  Prizes,  1912,  67. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  55. 

Zoology,  217  ;    Teachers,  Course  in,  244. 
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UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR. 


SESSION    1914-1915. 

Session   Opens Wednesday,  September  16,  1914 

Entrance  Examinations Wednesday,  September  16, 

to  Saturday,  September  19,  1914 

First  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  October  16,  1914 

Second  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  November  13,  1914 

Thanksgiving  Day Thursday,  November  26,  1914 

Third  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  December  11,  1914 

Christmas Friday,  December  25,  1914 

Fourth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  January  22,  1915 

Intermediate  Examinations  Begin.  .  .Friday,  January  22,  1915 

Second  Term  Opens Monday,  February     1,  1915 

Fifth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  February  26,  1915 

Sixth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  March  26,  1915 

Good  Friday Friday,  April     2,  1915 

Seventh  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  April  23,  1915 

Eighth  Scholastic  Month  Ends Friday,  May  21,  1915 

Final  Examinations  Begin Thursday,  May  20,  1915 

Commencement  Sermon Sunday,  May  30,  1915 

Commencement Monday,  May  31,  1915 

SCHEDULE     FOR     ENTRANCE     EXAMINATIONS. 
Wednesday,    September    16,    1914. 

At  8  a.  m.  all  applicants  for  admission  will  assemble  in 
Garig  Hall. 

From  9  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.,  examinations  will  be  given  in 
elective  subjects. 

From  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 

From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  algebra. 

Thursday,    September    17. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  English. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 
From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  French,  Spanish, 
German,  or  Greek. 
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Friday,    September    18. 
From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  geometry. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  history. 
From  3  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  Latin  or  elective 
subjects. 

Saturday,    September    19. 

From  8  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 
From  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  examinations  in  elective  subjects. 

SCHEDULE     FOR     DEFICIENCY     EXAMINATIONS. 
Wednesday,    September    16. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  agriculture,  his- 
tory, mechanics,  and  engineering. 

Thursday,    September    17. 
From  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  11 :  30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  English. 
From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  political  science, 
economics,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Friday,    September    18. 

From  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  11 :  30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  mathemat- 
ics and  Latin. 

From  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  examinations  in  philosophy,  educa- 
tion, chemistry,  and  physics. 

Saturday,    September    19. 

From  8 :  30  a.  m.  to  11 :  30  a.  m.,  examinations  in  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  public  speaking. 

Students  having  conflicts  will  report  according  to  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  occur  in  the  foregoing  schedule. 

A  student  reporting  for  examination  in  any  subject  at  a 
time  other  than  that  set  in  the  regular  schedule  of  examinations 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  each  examination,  but 
the  total  fees  for  a  number  of  examinations  taken  together  will 
not  exceed  five  dollars.  This  rule  applies  to  entrance  examina- 
tions as  well  as  to  examinations  for  conditions  or  promotions. 

TERM      EXAMINATIONS. 

The  intermediate  examinations  begin  on  Friday,  January  22, 
1015,  and  close  on  Saturday,  January  30.    The  final  examinations 
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begin  on  Thursday,  May  20,  1915,  and  close  on  Friday,  May  28. 
The  examination  in  each  subject  lasts  for  three  hours — from  8 :  30 
to  11 :  30  in  the  mornings.  The  order  of  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  term  is  fixed  in  the  following  schedule : 

INTERMEDIATE     EXAMINATIONS. 
Friday,    January    22,    to    Saturday,    January    30,    1915. 

First  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Friday,  January  22. 
First  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Saturday,  January  23. 
Second  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Monday,  January  25. 
Second  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Tuesday,  January  26. 
Third  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Wednesday,  January  27. 
Third  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S,  on  Thursday,  January  28. 
Fourth  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Friday,  January  20. 
Fourth  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Saturday,  January  30. 

FINAL     EXAMINATIONS. 
Thursday,    May    20,    to    Saturday,    May    29,    1915. 

First  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Thursday,  May  20. 
First  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Friday,  May  21. 
Second  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Saturday,  May  22. 
Second  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Monday,  May  24. 
Third  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Tuesday,  May  25. 
Third  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Wednesday,  May  26. 
Fourth  hour  classes,  M.,  W.,  F.,  on  Thursday,  May  27. 
Fourth  hour  classes,  T.,  T.,  S.,  on  Friday,  May  28. 

The  chairman  of  the  Schedule  Committee  will,  before  the  ex- 
aminations begin,  announce  dates  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  hour 
and  irregular  classes. 

Examinations  of  irregular  classes  must  not  conflict  with  the 
regular  examinations.  Classes  which  meet  for  two  hours  on  the 
same  day  will  be  examined  at  the  time  set  for  the  earlier  hour. 
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Ex-Officio    Members. 

Governor  L.  E.  Hall President 

Hon.  T.  H.  Harris State  Superintendent  Public  Education 

Thomas  D.  Boyd President  of  the  Faculty 

Appointed    Members. 

T.  Jones  Cross,  Vice-President East  Baton  Rouge. 

Samuel  McC.  Lawrason West  Feliciana. 

John  H.  Overton Rapides. 

Jerome  Mouton Lafayette. 

C.  C.  Bird,  Jr East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bolivar  E.  Kemp Tangipahoa. 

J.  Frank  Harbert Jefferson  Davis. 

H.  S.  Chenet Orleans. 

J.  L.  Adams Ouachita. 

Chas.  W.  Elam De  Soto. 

Geo.  K.  Pratt Orleans. 

Allen  Sholars Ouachita. 

A.  T.  Prescott,  Secretary Baton  Rouge,  La. 

R.  I'.  Swire,  Treasurer Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Executive    Committee. 

T.  JONBS  Cross,  Chairman  T.  II.  Harris 

8  i  meuel  McC.  Lawrason  Thomas  D.  Boyd 

R.  P.  Swire,  Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 


FACULTY. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

President. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences. 
Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  Audubon 
Sugar  School. 

William  R.  Dodson,  S.  B.,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture. 
Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical. Engineering  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  German. 

William  S.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Boykin  W.  Pegues,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Robert  L.  Himes, 

Professor  of  Commerce. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature^ 
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Eugene  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Walter  L.  Fleming,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History. 

Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  Louisiana  Jurisprudence 
and  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Alexander  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education  and  Dean  of 
Teachers  College. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Industry. 
Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 
William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 
Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Edward  S.  Richardson,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
William  0.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
Ira  S.  Ploby,  P>.  A.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 
David  Vance  Gctiikik,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

ProfeMOr  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
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George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant,  22nd  Infantry,  U.S.A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Cyrus  J.  Brown, 

Professor  of  Rural  Education. 

Frederick  E.  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

David  A.  Blackshear,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

MlLLEDGE  L.  BONHAM,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Miss  Inez  Mortland,  B.  L.  S., 

Librarian. 
Samuel  T.  Sanders,  B.  A.,  (1) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Linton  L.  Cooper,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 
Raoul  L.  Menville,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Allan  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc,  (1) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Charles  C.  Stroud,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Instructor  in  History. 
William  B.  Clarke, 

Director  of  Music. 
William  H.  Balis,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Kelley,  B.  S., 

Supervisor  of   Home   Economics  and   Organizer  of 
Girls'  Clubs. 


(1)    On  leave  of  absence  1913-1914. 
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Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

George  H.  Flowerday, 

Instructor  in  Commerce. 

Miss  Annie  Beale, 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Miss  Ruth  Bates,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Librarian. 

Christian  H.  Dutsch,  B.  A., 

Resident  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Thomas  R,  LeCompte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Oscar  W.  Rosewall,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
Earle  M.  Copp,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Stephen  N.  Chennault,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Clarence  H.  Christman,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Robert  D.  Rands,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 
Edmundo  D.  Colon,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Thomas  II.  Collier,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Sugar  Chemistry. 
.Miss  Ola  Powell, 

Assistant  in  Canning  Clubs. 
John  A.  Bedhead, 

Assistant  in  Corn  Clubs. 
Henrv  m.  Bargbove,  B.  8., 

Assistant  in  Sugar  Chemistry. 
.John  10.  Shaw,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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Ralph  E.  Lewis,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Herman  H.  Hollo  way,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Louis  L.  Perrault,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  Latin  and  French. 

Mrs.  Judith  Major, 

Assistant  in  French. 

STUDENT     ASSISTANTS. 

Frank  T.  Lietmeyer, 

Student  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Elias  P.  McCollister, 

Student  Assistant  in  Agronomy. 

Charles  F.  Moreland, 

Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Ward  F.  Griffing, 

Student  Assistant  in  Botany. 

Irving  J.  Wolff, 

Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Emmet  C.  Lee, 

Student  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  H.  Lee, 

Student  Assistant  in  Law  Library. 

Miss  Sallie  Brooke, 

Student  Assistant  in  Library. 

John  F.  Collins, 

Student  Assistant  in  Library. 

Philip  Cooper, 

Student  Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Floyd  W.  Spencer, 

Student  Assistant  in  Animal  Industry. 

Joseph  E.  Snee, 

Student  Assistant  in  Horticulture. 
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FACULTY     OF     THE     SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Murray  L.  Wilson,  B.  S., 

Principal  and  Instructor  in  Agriculture. 

Miss  Mercedes  Gariq, 

Instructor  in  English. 

Miss  Louise  Garig,  M.  A., 

Instructor  in  English. 

Gaston  L.  Porterie,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

William  M.  Phillips,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  History  and  Economics. 

Ulrich  A.  Taddiken,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF. 

William  R.  Dodson,  S.  B.,  A.  B., 

Director  (Baton  Rouge,  La.). 

Sugar    Station,    Audubon    Park,    New    Orleans. 

William  B.  Taggart,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director. 

W.  E.  Cross,  Ph.  D., 
Chemist. 

William  L.  Owen,  B.  S., 
Bacteriologist. 

James  K.  McHugh, 

Secretary  and  Stenographer. 

C.  J.  Barrilleaux, 

Farm  Manager. 

State    Station,    Baton    Rouge. 

William  II.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
Veterinarian. 

Claude  W.  Edgerton,  Ph.  D., 
Plant  Pathologist. 
Ei  gene  \v.  Kerb,  m.  B., 

ProfeMOr  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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George  L.  Tiebout,  B.  S., 

Horticulturist. 
E.  S.  Tucker, 

Associate  Entomologist. 
C.  C.  Moreland,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Plant  Pathologist 
A.  P.  Kerr,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Director. 
G.  D.  Cain,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
J.  M.  Jennings,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
W.  M.  Hall,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
I.  Lewis,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
R.  L.  Bowman,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
S.  Byall,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
I.  Selecter,  B  S., 

Assistant  Chemist. 
Harry  Morris,  D.  V.  M., 

Bacteriologist  and  Assistant  Veterinarian. 
A.  J.  Parent, 

Farm  Manager. 
C.  H.  Staples,  B.  S., 

In  Charge  of  Dairy  Department. 
Marvin  G.  Osborn,  B.  A., 

Secretary  Agricultural  Extension  Department. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Strong, 

Secretary  and  Stenographer. 
Roger  P.  Swire,  B.  A., 

Treasurer. 
Miss  Iva  Flower, 

Secretary  to  the  Treasurer. 
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F.  V.  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 

In  Charge  of  Soil  Survey  Work. 

C.  W.  Davis, 

Mailing  Secretary. 

Miss  Cora  Jacobs, 

Scientific  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Seed  Laboratory  (de- 
tailed by  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

North    Louisiana    Station,    Calhoun. 

Julius  B.  Garrett,  B.  S., 

Entomologist  and  Assistant  Director. 

Eugene  J.  Watson, 

Horticulturist. 

Rico    Station,    Crowley. 

Friend  C.  Quereau,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director. 

W.  Goodwin  Williams,  M.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

SUMMER     SCHOOL     FACULTY,     1914. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 
Physics. 

Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

Miss  Ruth  M.  Billings, 

Home  Economics. 

David  Blacksiiear,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 
French. 

Cyrus  J.  Brown, 

Rural  Education. 

Charles  B.  COATBS,  Ph.  IX, 

Chemistry. 
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Alexander  B.  Coffey,  A.  M.  M.  S.  D., 
Psychology  and  Education. 

Edmundo  D.  Colon,  B.  A., 
Spanish. 

Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 
Agronomy. 

Charles  H.  Elliott,  Ph.  D., 
Education. 

Ira  S.  Flory,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

George  H.  Flowerday, 
Commerce. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Fuller, 
Music. 

Miss  Mercedes  Garig, 
English. 

Miss  Louise  Garig,  M.  A., 
English. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 
Zoology. 

Miss  Ella  Goyer, 

Home  Economics. 

W.  R.  Griffing, 

Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Manual  Training. 

Robert  L.  Himes, 

Accounting;  Geography. 

Thomas  Hume,  A.  M., 
English. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Animal  Industry. 

Miss  Mollie  M.  Kearney, 
Latin. 
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Thomas  K.  Lecompte.  A.  B., 
Chemistry. 

Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Horticulture. 

Mrs.  Judith  Major, 
French. 

Raoul  L.  Menville,  M.  S., 
Chemistry. 

J.  J.  Munson, 

Physics. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.. 

Mathematics. 

Miss  Lee  Odom, 

Industrial  Arts. 

Louis  L.  Perrault,  A.  B., 
English. 

Gaston  L.  Portierie,  B.  S., 
Mathematics. 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Psychology  and  Education. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  A.  M., 
Political  Science. 

\V.  J j.  Prince, 

Music. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  Ph.  D., 
English. 

.Miss   CHARLOTTE    B.    RlCHARDSON, 

[ndustrial  Arts. 

S\mi-i:l  T.  Sanders,  B.  A., 
Mathematics. 

Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 
Latin. 

William  ().  SCROGGS,  I'll.  D., 

Economics  and  Sociology. 
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John  E.  Shaw,  B.  S., 
Physics. 

Charles  C.  Stroud,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 
Physical  Training. 

Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 
Law. 

Cicero  F.  Watts,  M.  A., 
History. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 
Mathematics. 

Murray  L.  Wilson,  B.  S., 
Agronomy. 

OFFICERS     OF     ADMINISTRATION. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd, 

President. 

George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr., 

Commandant  of  Cadets. 

Robert  C.  Kemp, 

Surgeon. 

William  R.  Dodson, 

Director  of  the  Experiment  Stations. 

Edward  L.  Scott, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Roger  P.  Swire, 

Treasurer. 

J.  L.  Westbrook, 

Registrar. 

Miss  Inez  Mortland, 
Librarian. 

R.  L.  Himes, 

Business  Manager  of  Boarding  Department. 

Miss  Annie  0.  Burris, 
Matron. 
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Thomas  Hogan,  United  States  Army. 

Assistant  to  the  Commandant. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Gates, 

President's  Secretary. 

Miss  Annie  McGregor, 
Stenographer. 

Miss  Margaret  Bott, 

Resident  Nurse. 

Miss  Virginia  Holland, 

Stenographer  to  Agricultural  Extension  Department. 

W.  W.  Grisamore, 

Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

John  A.  Mehler, 
Janitor. 

FELLOWS,    1913-1914. 

William  M.  Phillips,  B.  A., 

Fellow  in  History  and  Economics. 

Ulrich  A.  Taddiken,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Clarence  H.  Christman,  B.  A., 
Fellow  in  Chemistry. 

Herman  H.  Holloway,  B.  S., 

Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering. 

COMMITTEES     OF     THE     FACULTY. 

The  President  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  every  standing  committee. 

Assembly     Exercises. 

Adams,  Nicholson,  Head,  Dutsch,  and  Clarke. 

Athletics. 

Broua  i  rd,   Mimes.  Atkinson,  Coates,  and  Stroud. 

Candidates    for    Degrees. 

Scott,  Pegues,  Scroggs,  Stumberg,  and  Tullis. 
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Classification. 

Atkinson,  Scott,  Coates,  Coffey,  Fleming,  Blain,  Powers,  Kidder, 

and  Herget. 

Commencement    Exercises. 

Prescott,  Adams,  Dalrymple,  Herget,  Blain,  Flory,  and  Scroggs. 

Debating. 

Adams,  Reed,  Powers,  Prescott,  Tullis,  Lee,  Scroggs  and  Doran. 

Entrance    Examinations. 

Read,  Bell,  Blain,  Sanders,  Welch,  and  Wilson. 

Exhibits. 

Herget,  Stumberg,  Richardson,  Welch,  Kidder,  Bonham,  Bell, 

and  Guell. 

Graduate    Courses. 

Coates,  Dodson,  Fleming,  Prescott,  Read,  and  Reed. 

High    School    Rally. 

Stumberg,  Herget,  Richardson,  Bonham,  Reed,  Scroggs,  Adams. 
Flory,  Himes,  Atkinson,  Broussard,  and  Stroud. 

Library. 

Stumberg,  Coates,  Coffey,  Herget,  Fleming,  Prescott, 
Reed,  and  Blain. 

Medals. 

Pegues,  Atkinson,  and  Jordan. 

Printing. 

Fleming,  Blain,  and  Scroggs. 

Registration. 

Scott,  Himes,  Pegues,  Broussard,  and  Prescott. 

Speakers    and    Lecturers. 

Nicholson,  Prescott,  Kerr,  Dalrymple,  and  Fleming. 

Student    Employment. 

Himes,  Coffey,  Broussard,  Gates,  and  Richardson. 
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Student    Entertainments. 

Rozelle,  Broussard,  Coates,  Bonham,  and  Miss  Mortland. 

Student    Organizations. 

Nicholson,  Kidder,  Coffey,  Broussard,  and  Dutsch. 

Student    Publications. 

Scott,  Blain,  Broussard,  Dalrymple,  and  Kerr. 

Summer    School. 

Coffey,  Fleming,  Read,  Kidder,  Himes,  Atkinson,  and  Prescott. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 

The  University  owes  its  origin  to  certain  grants  of  land  made 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  the  years  1806,  1811,  and  1827  by 
the  United  States  Government  "for  the  nse  of  a  seminary  of 
learning."  The  State  Constitution  of  1845  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  these  lands,  but  it  was  several  years  before  the  Legislature 
succeeded  in  giving  effect  to  this  Constitutional  mandate.  A 
plan  of  organization  was  adopted  in  1848,  and  in  1853  a  site 
about  three  miles  from  Alexandria  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Red 
River  was  chosen  for  the  new  institution,  which  was  officially 
designated  as  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learning.  Dur- 
ing the  next  six  years  various  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
plan  of  organization  were  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  Among 
these  was  a  law  providing  for  military  instruction  in  the  Semi- 
nary. In  1859  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  a  former  army  offi- 
cer, was  chosen  superintendent,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  a 
faculty  had  been  selected  and  all  preparations  for  academic  work 
had  been  completed. 

The  first  session  began  on  January  2,  1860.  In  spite  of  the 
Civil  War,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  most  of  its  teaching 
force  and  student  body,  the  Seminary  continued  in  operation 
until  April,  1863,  when  an  invasion  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
by  Union  forces  caused  it  to  suspend  its  exercises.  Academic 
work  was  resumed  on  October  2,  1865,  under  the  presidency  of 
David  French  Boyd,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution for  nearly  twenty  years.  On  October  15,  1869,  the 
Seminary  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  this  disaster  in- 
terrupted its  work  for  only  a  fortnight,  as  accommodations  were 
at  once  secured  in  Baton  Rouge  in  the  building  of  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  which  remained  the  domicile  of  the  institution  until 
1886.  In  that  year  new  quarters  were  found  in  the  buildings  of 
the  United  States  Army  post  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
from  which  the  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn  some  years 
before.  A  loan  of  these  buildings  and  grounds  was  generously 
made  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
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gress,  approved  April  28,  1902,  this  loan  was  converted  into  a 
gift,  full  title  to  the  property  being  vested  in  the  University. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  important  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  organization  of  the  institution.  In  1870,  after  the 
removal  of  the  Seminary  to  Baton  Rouge,  its  name  was  changed 
by  the  Legislature  to  the  Louisiana  State  University.  On  Janu- 
ary 2,  1877,  the  University  was  merged  with  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  which  had  been  chartered  on 
April  7,  1873,  and  had  been  opened  in  New  Orleans  on  June  1, 
1874.  The  two  State  institutions,  "united  and  constituted  into 
one  and  the  same  institution  of  learning, ' '  assumed  the  legal  title 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College,  and  the  first  session  under  the  new  arrangement  be- 
gan on  October  5,  1877. 

In  1880  William  Preston  Johnston  became  president  and 
served  for  three  years,  being  succeeded  in  1883  by  David  F.  Boyd, 
who  returned  to  the  presidency  for  two  years.  In  1886  James  W. 
Nicholson  became  president  and  upon  his  resignation  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  the  present 
executive. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   SITE. 

The  University  enclosure,  comprising  over  fifty  acres,  is  an 
ideal  situation  for  an  institution  of  learning.  The  campus  lies 
upon  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River,  and  is  well 
laid  off  in  walks  and  avenues  shaded  by  elms  and  live  oaks.  At 
the  northern  end  of  the  grounds  is  the  Uuniversity  Lake,  which 
adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  surroundings  and  affords  facili- 
ties for  recreation  in  the  form  of  swimming  and  boating. 

The  University  occupies  an  historic  spot.  Within  the  con- 
fines of  the  present  campus  have  been  quartered  in  past  years 
the  soldiers  of  France,  England,  Spain,  the  United  States  and 
the  Confederate  States  in  the  order  named.  Here  in  1779  oc- 
curred the  only  battle  fought  in  Louisiana  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  a  British  garrison  was  attacked  and  cap- 
ture! by  Bernardo  de  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor-general. 
Sp;i nisli  soldiers  remained  here  until  1810,  when  their  feeble  gar- 
rison was  expelled  by  a  band  of  American  adventurers  led  by 
I'll i l.mon   Thomas,  and  seeking  to  wrest  this  portion  of  West 
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Florida  from  the  control  of  Spain.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
American  ocupation  until  1877  the  present  University  site  served 
as  a  garirson  for  United  States  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1861-1862,  when  it  was  held  by  the  Confederates.  Within 
these  grounds  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity  many  stirring 
events  of  the  Civil  War,  on  both  land  and  water,  were  enacted. 
Here,  too,  in  ante-bellum  days  stood  the  home  of  General  Zach- 
ary  Taylor,  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista  and  President  of  the  United 
States.  A  memorial  tablet,  marking  the  site  of  President's  Tay- 
lor's residence,  was  erected  in  1899  by  the  local  camp  of  United 
Confederate  Veterans,  and  forms  one  of  the  interesting  objects 
of  the  campus. 

GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  lie  at  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  addition  to  the  campus  of  fifty- 
two  acres,  there  are  the  lands  of  the  Experiment  Stations,  com- 
prising 240  acres.  From  the  campus  the  ground  slopes  away  in 
every  direction.  The  sytem  of  drainage  was  devised  by  United 
States  engineers,  and  is  well-nigh  perfect. 

The  University  has  a  sewerage  system  of  its  own.  All  the 
dormitories  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  same  artesian  wells 
that  supply  the  city,  and  the  purity  of  this  water  has  been  es- 
tablished by  chemical  and  bacteriological  analysis  and  by  long 
use. 

Upon  the  campus  are  forty-eight  buildings,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are :  Alumni  Hall,  a  memorial  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent David  F.  Boyd,  containing  the  various  administrative 
offices ;  the  Hill  Memorial  Library,  donated  to  the  University  by 
the  late  John  Hill,  of  the  Parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  son,  John  Hill,  Jr. ;  Garig  Hall,  used  for  public 
assemblies,  the  gift  of  William  Garig,  of  Baton  Rouge;  Irion 
Hall,  containing  the  chemical  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of 
the  departments  of  Education  and  Law;  Heard  Hall,  occupied  by 
the  departments  of  physics,  electrical  engineering,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  mathematics;  Robertson  Hall,  equipped  for  work  in 
mechanic  arts  and  drawing;  the  enginering  laboratory,  and  the 
power  plant,  for  practical  instruction  in  electrical  and  mechani- 
cal engineering;  Foster  Hall,  containing  the  students'  dining 
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room  and  dormitory;  Agricultural  Hall;  the  Agronomy  Build- 
ing; the  Experiment  Station  offices;  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Extension;  the  Pavilion;  six  dormitories; 
the  Hospital;  a  steam  laundry;  five  fraternal  halls,  and  three 
residences. 

OBJECTS     OF     THE     INSTITUTION. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  University  was  organized  are 
set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1877  (page  18  of  Acts  of  1878),  uniting 
the  Louisiana  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  This  act  is  the  charter  of  the  present  insti- 
tution.   From  it  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

"Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as 
hereinbefore  created,  shall  have  for  its  object  to  become  an 
institution  of  learning,  in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense,  where 
literature,  science  and  all  the  arts  may  be  taught;  where  the 
principles  of  truth  and  honor  may  be  established,  and  a  noble 
sense  of  personal  and  patriotic  and  religious  duty  inculcated ;  in 
fine,  to  fit  the  citizen  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war. 

"Sec.  4.  *  *  #  That  the  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  hereinbefore  created, 
shall  provide  general  instruction  and  education  in  all  the 
departments  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  industrial  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits;  and  it  shall  provide  special  instruction  for 
the  purpose  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military 
science  and  art,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and 
navigation." 

"Sec.  12.  *  *  *  That  there  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  as  hereinbefore  constituted  and  established : 

"First — Schools  of  literature,  including  the  languages  of 
the  principal  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times;  philosophy, 
logic,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  history,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and 
su'-li    oilier   ;md   special    branches   of   learning   as  the   board   of 

supervisors  may  determine. 

"Second-  Schools  of  science,  including  mathematics,  astron- 
omy, engineering,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
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agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce,  and 
such  other  special  branches  of  learning  as  the  board  of  super- 
visors may  determine. 

"Third — Schools  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military 
science  and  art. 

"Fourth — Schools  of  medicine  and  law. 

"Fifth — Such  other  schools  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
establish. 

"Sec.  13.  *  *  *  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  may 
affiliate  with  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  any  incorporated  university  or  college, 
or  school  of  medicine,  law,  or  other  special  course  of  instruction, 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  such  univer- 
sity, college,  or  school  may  retain  the  control  of  its  own  property, 
and  have  its  own  board  of  trustees,  faculties,  and  president  re- 
spectively; and  the  students  of  such  universities,  colleges,  or 
schools  recommended  by  the  respective  faculties  thereof  may  re- 
ceive from  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  the  degrees  of  those  universities,  colleges,  or 
schools,  and  the  said  students  of  said  institutions  of  learning 
or  special  schools,  thus  graduated,  shall  rank  as  graduates  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Univerity  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

"Sec.  18.  *  *  *  That  it  is  particularly  enjoined  upon 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  this  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  make  the  training  in  those  branches  of 
study  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  as  practical 
as  possible,  and  to  that  end  to  provide  the  necessary  workshops 
and  laboratories,  and  to  secure  suitable  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  an 
experiment  farm. ' ' 

THE     RELATION     OF     THE     UNIVERSITY     TO     THE     STATE 
SCHOOL     SYSTEM. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
State  school  system.  Its  work  begins  where  the  other  schools 
leave  off.  To  the  high-school  graduate  it  offers  numerous  four- 
year  courses  in  cultural,  professional,  and  technical  subjects, 
taught   by   competent   instructors.      To   the   graduates   of   the 
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industrial  institutes  and  of  the  State  Normal  School,  the 
University  gives  advanced  standing  for  work  of  college  grade 
already  done,  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  take  up  new  branches 
of  study,  or  continue  work  begun  elsewhere.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  school  system,  the  University  gives  instruction 
without  charge  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

THE     UNIVERSITY     ORGANIZATION. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1877,  uniting  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
the  legal  title  of  the  institution  has  been  "The  Louisiana  State 
University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College."  It  is 
organized  into  the  following  schools  and  colleges:  The  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  the  Law  School,  the 
Teachers  College,  the  Graduate  Department,  and  the  Summer 
School. 

1.     The    College    of    Arts    and    Sciences. 

In  this  college  are  grouped  the  subjects  that  formerly  com- 
posed the  Literary,  Latin-Science,  General  Science,  Commercial 
and  Premedical  courses  of  study.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  a 
student  may  not  slight  any  of  the  training  considered  essential 
to  a  rounded  education,  while  at  the  same  time  the  scheme  of 
instruction  is  elastic,  especially  after  the  Sophomore  year,enabling 
a  student  to  specialize  in  the  subject  or  subjects  of  his  choice. 
Thus,  he  may  pursue  a  course  of  study  emphasizing  any  one  of 
the  following  divisions:  (1)  Literature  and  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modern ;  (2)  history,  the  political  and  social  sciences, 
and  other  philosophical  studies;  (3)  the  higher  study  of  com- 
merce and  business  problems;  (4)  the  sciences,  mathematical, 
physical,  or  biological.  While  it  is  not  the  aim  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  to  offer  professional  training,  but  to  prepare 
men  and  women  for  their  life-work  by  giving  them  a  well- 
balanced  education,  a  proper  selection  of  studies  will  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  afford  excellent  training  for 
the  teaching  profession,  commercial  pursuits,  or  for  the  study 
of  law  or  medicine. 
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2.     The    College    of    Agriculture. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  agriculturist,  and  a  thorough  drill  is  given 
in  those  subjects  that  border  upon  or  underlie  the  general  sub- 
ject of  agriculture.  The  work  of  this  College  falls  into  four 
divisions:  (1)  The  College  work  proper,  embracing  a  regular 
four-year  agricultural  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.  S.),  and  a  four-year  teachers '  course  in  agricul- 
ture, also  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science;  (2)  the 
work  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  which 
consists  in  investigations  conducted  by  experts  along  many  lines 
of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture:  (3)  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Extension,  which  is  now  engaged  in  organ- 
izing boys'  corn  clubs  and  other  agricultural  associations  through- 
out the  State,  in  judging  contests,  disseminating  information 
among  the  farmers,  and  assisting  in  the  establishment  and  super- 
vision of  agricultural  departments  in  the  high  schools;  and 
(4)  the  Farmers'  Demonstration  Conference,  which  is  held  at 
the  University  in  January  and  offers  a  two  weeks'  course  of 
lectures,  discussions  and  demonstrations  along  agricultural  lines 
of  most  urgent  importance  to  the  planters  and  farmers  of  Louis- 
iana. All  of  the  work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  a 
practical  bearing  upon  agricultural  conditions  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

3.  The    College    of    Engineering. 

The  College  of  Engineering  consists  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Drawing.  In  this  college  are 
organized  the  courses,  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chem- 
ical engineering,  which  are  designed  to  give  to  students  such 
training  as  will  enable  them  on  graduation  to  fill  the  positions 
that  are  rapidly  opening  to  capable  engineers.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

4.  The    Audubon    Sugar    School. 

The  aim  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  is  to  prepare  men 
as  experts  in  sugar-growing  and  manufacture.  The  course,  five 
years  in  length,  combines  work  of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering 
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and  Agriculture,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
(B.  S.).  The  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  Baton  Rouge; 
for  practical  instruction  ten  weeks  during  the  grinding  season, 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  sugar  course,  are  spent  at  the 
Sugar  Experiment  Station.  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  Here 
the  student  receives  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  growing 
cane  and  takes  part  in  the  making  of  sugar. 

5.  The    Law    School. 

The  Law  School  was  organized  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  Section  4  of  the  Aet  of  1877,  which  united  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Section  4  directs  that  the  University  ''shall  provide  general 
instruction  and  education  in  all  the  departments  of  literature, 
science,  art.  and  industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  it 
shall  provide  special  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science  and  art,  civil 
engineering,  law,  medicine,  commerce,  and  navigation."  While 
not  neglecting  the  common  law  branches,  this  school  devotes 
special  attention  to  the  civil  law  and  offers  the  best  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  recognized  the  diploma  of  the  Law  School  as  entitling 
its  holder  to  obtain,  without  examination,  a  license  to  practice 
law  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
(LL.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School. 

6.  The    Teachers    College. 

The  Teachers  College  presents  in  definite  organization  the 
instruction  offered  by  the  University  to  students  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  by  collegiate  training  for  the  higher  grades  of  work 
in  the  public-school  system  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  positions 
as  supervisors,  principals  and  parish  superintendents.  The 
courses  offered  by  the  college  are:  (1)  the  prescribed  work  of  36 
hours,  which  must  be  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences;  (2)  the  professional  courses  in  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  and  Education;  (3)  courses  in  practical  methods 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
uates of  the  Teachers  College. 
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7.  The    Graduate    Department. 

The  University  offers  graduate  courses  in  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses,  but  the  scope,  form,  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  determined  independently  by  each 
department.  The  graduate  courses,  one  and  two  years  in  length, 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.),  Master  of  Science 
(M.  S.),  Mechanical  Engineer  (M.  E.),  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.), 
Electrical  Engineer  (E.  E.),  and  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.). 

8.  The    Summer    School. 

A  summer  session  of  nine  weeks  is  conducted  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  University  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  Regular  courses  of  collegiate  grade  are  offered,  the 
completion  of  which  entitles  the  student  to  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion. The  courses  are  varied  from  summer  to  summer,  thus 
affording  opportunities  for  study  to  teachers  and  others  who 
desire  to  attend  two  or  more  sessions  and  take  new  courses  each 
session.  Attendance  at  four  summer  sessions  is  equivalent  to  a 
year  of  residence. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
General     Regulations. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  at  least  16  years  of  age ;  but  for  stu- 
dents who  are  prepared  to  enter  without  conditions  the  age 
limit  may  be  waived.  For  admission  to  the  Law  School  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  University  by  examination  or 
upon  certificates  from  high  schools  and  academies  whose  work  is 
accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  University.  t  First  grade  State 
teachers'  certificates  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  for  admission. 

For  unconditioned  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  a  prepa- 
ration equivalent  to  that  afforded  by  a  four-year  high  school 
course  is  required.  Measured  in  units  of  high  school  work,  stand- 
ard of  the  National  Conference  Committee,  the  requirement  is  14 
units,  a  unit  being  the  value  attached  to  a  high  school  subject  suc- 
cessfully studied  for  one  session,  four  or  five  periods  per  week, 
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forty  to  fifty  minutes  per  period.  Not  more  than  four  units  per 
session  will  be  credited.  The  State  course  of  study  for  approved 
high  schools  meets  the  admission  requirement  of  14  units,  the  first 
year  being  valued  at  two  units  only. 

Conditions  will  be  permitted  to  the  extent  of  two  units  only, 
a  minimum  of  twelve  units  being  required  for  conditioned  ad- 
mission to  the  freshman  class.  Conditions  must  be  absolved  be- 
fore the  student  is  promoted  to  the  sophomore  class. 

A  first  grade  teacher's  certificate  will  be  accepted  for  10 
units  as  follows:  English  3  units;  Algebra  V/2  units;  Plane 
Geometry  1  unit;  Advanced  Arithmetic  y2  unit;  Education  1 
unit;  American  History  and  Civics  1  unit;  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene 1  unit;  other  subjects  not  more  than  1  unit.  A  teacher 
may  obtain  additional  admission  credits  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  a  secondary  school,  normal  school  or  summer 
school. 

Certificates  other  than  those  described  above  will  be  given 
proper  consideration. 

A  prospective  student  should,  before  coming  to  the  Univer- 
sity, obtain  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Westbrook,  registrar,  a  blank  form 
for  the  certificate  and  should  have  this  carefully  filled  out  and 
signed  by  the  proper  school  authorities. 

The  University  will  usually  accept  certificates  from  a  sec- 
ondary school  in  another  State  at  the  valuation  given  the  work 
of  the  school  by  the  State  University  of  that  State. 

Credits  offered  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  may  not 
again  be  used  as  credits  in  the  college  course.  For  example, 
Solid  Geometry  may  be  offered  for  admission;  the  place  of  this 
subject  as  one  of  the  required  college  courses  will  be  taken  by 
some  elective  subject  equivalent  in  value.  A  student  offering  a 
modern  language  for  admission  will  continue  the  study  of  that 
language  in  the  freshman  class  if  he  selects  a  course  of  study 
requiring  a  modern  language  in  that  class. 

A  student  who  enters  upon  a  certificate  and  later  shows 
marked  deficiency  in  preparation  may  be  required  to  take  the  en- 
trance  examinations  or  may  be  conditioned. 
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Subjects    Accepted    for    Admission. 

The  principal  subjects  and  the  amount  of  each  accepted  for 
admission  are  as  follows: 

English,  3  units. 

Foreign  Languages. 
(Each,  1  to  3  units.) 

German, 

Spanish. 


Latin, 
Greek, 
French, 


History  and  Civics. 

(Each,  y2  or  1  unit.) 
American  History,  English  History. 

Ancient  History  American  History  and  Civics. 

Mediaeval  and  Mod.  History. 


Mathematics. 
Algebra,  1%  units,  Trigonometry, 

Plane  Geometry,  1  unit.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  %  unit. 

Solid  Geometry,  %  unit, 


Y2  unit, 


(Each,  y2  or 


Botany, 

Chemistry, 

Physics, 


Sciences. 

1  unit.) 
Physiography, 
Physiology, 
Zoology. 


Vocational  Subjects. 

(Each,  y2  or  1  unit.) 
Agriculture,  Drawing,  freehand, 

Bookkeeping,  Drawing,  mechanical, 

Commercial  Geography,  Manual  training, 

Domestic  Science,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Some  subjects  not  mentioned  above  may  be  credited  if 
properly  certified  by  school  authorities.  Music  and  Drawing  in 
the  State  high  school  course,  not  being  credited  for  high  school 
graduation,  are  not  credited  for  admission  to  the  University. 
Half  unit  credits  are  usually  not  considered  of  much  value  un- 
less it  is  shown  that  the  high  school  course  of  study  provides  for 
such  fractional  courses. 
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Specific    Requirements  for  Admission. 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Teach- 
ers' College,  and  the  Law  School,  the  candidate  must  offer  14 
units  selected  from  the  above  list  as  follows: 

English  3  units. 

Algebra 1%  units. 

Plane   Geometry 1  unit. 

History  1  unit. 

Foreign  Language,  Ancient  or 

Modern „ 1  unit. 

Elective 6%  units. 

Total 14      units. 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Au- 
dubon Sugar  School,  the  following  subjects  are  required: 

English  3       units. 

Algebra 1%  units. 

Plane   Geometry 1       unit. 

History  1       unit. 

French,  German  or  Spanish 1       unit. 

Elective 6%  units. 

Total 14      units. 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  14  units  se- 
lected from  the  above  list  must  be  presented,  including: 

English  3       units. 

Algebra IV2  units. 

Plane   Geometry . 1       unit. 

History  1       unit. 

Elective  7%  units. 

Total 14      units. 

Altec  the  session  oi*  l!)14-l!)l.r)  two  units  in  one  foreign 
Language  will  be  required  for  admission  to  all  departments  of  the 

University,  except  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  secondary  schools  who  offer 
more  than  the  required  14  units  will  receive  credit  for  extra 
school  work  which  is  also  of  college  grade  only  by  examination. 
Students  from  other  colleges,  from  the  industrial  institutions,  the 
State  Normal  School  and  other  institutions  giving  work  wholly 
or  partly  of  college  grade  will,  after  having  met  all  entrance 
requirements,  be  given  such  credit  in  college  work  as  may  be 
justified  by  their  credentials.  This  credit  may  be  reduced  if  the 
work  done  here  is  of  low  grade.  A  candidate  for  advanced 
standing  should,  before  coming  to  the  University,  procure  a  full 
statement  of  the  work  he  has  done  both  of  high  school  grade  and 
of  college  grade. 

CONDITIONED     AND     IRREGULAR     STUDENTS. 

Applicants  not  prepared  to  meet  the  full  admission  require- 
ment of  14  units  may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  degree  courses 
conditioned  in  not  more  than  two  units.  Conditions  must  be 
removed  during  the  first  year  or  during  the  summer  sessions 
before  and  after  the  first  regular  session.  A  student  will  not  be 
classed  as  a  Sophomore  until  all  conditions  are  removed.  Con- 
ditions in  specific  subjects  required  for  admission  may  be  ab- 
solved only  by  satisfactory  evidence  (certificate  or  examination), 
that  these  subjects  have  been  mastered.  Conditions  in  elective 
subjects  may  be  absolved  by  the  sacrifice  of  elementary  college 
courses.  College  courses  used  for  admission  credit  will  not  be 
credited  toward  a  degree. 

Irregular  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be 
admitted  to  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared  provided  they 
are  able  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  requirements — 12  units. 
An  irregular  student  may  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  by 
absolving  all  conditions  and  entering  upon  a  regular  course  of 
study.     An  irregular  student  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

SPECIAL     STUDENTS. 

An  applicant  who  can  not  meet  the  minimum  admission  re- 
quirements may  be  admitted  as  a  " special' '  student  upon  the 
following  conditions :  He  must  be  over  the  legal  high  school  age ; 
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he  must  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  to  do  the 
work  of  the  classes  in  which  he  desires  to  register;  a  "special" 
student  can  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  As  a  general  rule, 
no  one  under  21  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  as  a  ''special" 
student.  A  "special"  student  may  become  an  "irregular" 
student  by  satisfying  the  minimum  requirements  and  may  be- 
come a  "regular"  student  by  satisfying  the  full  admission  re- 
quirements and  entering  upon  a  regular  course  of  study. 
No  "special"  student  will  be  received  into  the  Law  School. 

NATURE     AND     SCOPE     OF     PREPARATORY     WORK. 
Mathematics. 

Two  and  one-half  units. 

Algebra — One  and  one-half  units.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  equations  with  two  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be 
solved  by  the  methods  of  simple  or  quadratic  equations;  prob- 
lems depending  on  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial 
theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents ;  the  theory  of  exponents ; 
combination  and  reduction  of  radicals  and  the  solution  of  radical 
equations. 

Plane  Geometry — One  unit.  There  must  be  shown  ability 
to  prove  the  ordinary  theorems,  to  demonstrate  simple  original 
theorems  and  to  solve  problems  relating  to  the  mensuration  of 
polygons  and  circles. 

English. 

Three  units. 
1.  Reading — One  and  one-half  units.  The  form  of  exami- 
nation will  usually  be  the  writing  of  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
each  of  the  several  topics  to  be  chosen  by  the  candidate  from 
a  considerable  number — perhaps  ten  or  fifteen — given  in  the 
examination  paper.  The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed 
to  test  the  candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression, 
and  will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the 
books.  In  every  case  knowledge  of  the  book  will  be  regarded 
as  l<ss  important  than  the  ability  to  write  good  English,  in 
preparation  for  this  part  of  the  examination,  it  is  important 
thai  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  elements  of 
rhetoric. 
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2.  Study  and  Practice — One  and  one-half  units.  This  part 
of  the  examination  presupposes  the  thorough  study  of  each  of 
the  works  named  below.  The  examination  will  be  upon  subject- 
matter,  form,  and  structure.  In  addition,  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  answer  questions  involving  the  essentials  of  English 
grammar,  and  may  be  asked  questions  on  the  leading  facts  in 
those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which  the  prescribed 
work  belong. 

The  requirements  under  1  and  2  may  be  met  by  the  work 
outlined  in  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  (see  Document  62, 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Sub-Station  84,  New  York 
City),  or  the  candidate  may  offer  equivalents  selected  from  the 
literature  that  is  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  high 
schools  of  Louisiana. 

Latin. 

One  to  three  units. 

1.  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Easy  Reading — One  unit. 
The  inflections ;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation 
of  words ;  syntax  of  cases  and  the  verbs ;  structure  of  sentences 
in  general,  with  particular  regard  to  relative  and  conditional 
sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the  subjunctive.  Translation 
into  easy  Latin  of  detached  sentences,  and  into  English  of  easy 
Latin  narrative.  The  work  of  this  first  year  is  measured  fairly 
by  Gunnison  and  Harley's  The  First  Year  of  Latin  or  equiva- 
lent. 

2.  Caesar — One  unit.  Any  four  books  on  the  Gallic  "War, 
or  equivalent. 

3.  Cicero — One  unit.  Any  six  orations  from  the  following 
list,  or  equivalents:  The  four  orations  against  Catiline,  for 
Archias,  Marcellus,  Roscius,  Ligarius,  the  fourteenth  Philippic. 

A  thorough  study  of  Latin  Grammar,  as  in  Bennett's  Latin 
Grammar,  or  in  Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Latin  Grammar, 
and  of  Latin  prose  composition,  as  in  Latin  composition,  based 
on  Caesar  and  Cicero,  or  in  Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition, 
should  accompany  the  reading  of  Caesar  and  Cicero. 
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Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  Cicero  for  applicants 
who  are  unable  to  offer  more  than  two  units  in  Latin;  but  for 
admission  to  Freshman  Latin  the  full  three  courses  are  required. 

Greek. 

One  unit. 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Reading — The  common  forms, 
idioms,  and  constructions  and  the  general  grammatical  princi- 
ples of  Attic  Greek  prose.  Translation  into  Greek  of  detached 
sentences  and  into  English  of  Greek  narrative.  The  work  of  this 
first  year  is  measured  fairly  by  Benner-Smyth's  Beginners ' 
Greek  Book,  or  equivalent,  and  reading  from  the  Anabasis. 

For  applicants  who  have  had  no  Greek,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  this  first  year  course. 

French. 

One  to  three  units. 

1.  The  first  year's  work  in  French  should  include  careful 
drill  in  pronunciation  with  strict  training  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar,  frequent  written  and  spoken  exercises  in  the  use  of 
language,  translating  easy  English  sentences  into  French,  and 
writing  French  from  dictation;  reading  100  to  175  pages  of 
easy  prose. 

2.  The  second  year's  work  should  comprise  the  reading  of 
250  to  400  pages  of  prose,  constant  turning  of  English  into 
French,  and  the  writing  of  French  from  dictation,  with  con- 
tinued drill  in  grammar. 

3.  In  the  third  year  the  work  should  include  the  reading 
of  400  to  600  pages  of  more  difficult  French;  the  completion 
of  work  in  grammar ;  writing  summaries,  paraphrases  in  French 
of  the  matter  read. 

German. 

One  to  three  units. 
The  preparation,  year  by  year,  in  German  should  follow  the 
plan  fju  1  lined  for  the  work  in  French.     The  required  reading 
of  German  texts  should  be  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  pre- 
scribed in   French. 
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Spanish. 

One  to  three  units. 

The  preparation  in  Spanish  should  follow  the  plan  outlined 
for  the  work  in  French.  The  amount  of  reading  prescribed 
should  be  about  the  same. 

Note. — Provision  is  made  at  the  University  for  instruction 
in  first  year  French,  German,  and  Spanish. 

History. 

One  to  three  units. 

For  admission  to  the  University  one  unit  must  be  offered. 
This  must  be  one  of  the  four  courses  named  below.  In  addi- 
tion three  other  units  in  history  may  be  offered.  In  each  history 
course  a  standard  text  should  be  used  as  a  basis  of  instruction. 
This  should  be  mastered  through  careful  study,  with  recitations 
and  frequent  written  exercises  based  upon  the  text.  The  rela- 
tion between  history  and  geography  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
view  by  the  study  of  maps  in  the  text,  by  the  use  of  an  historical 
atlas  and  by  the  making  of  historical  maps.  In  addition  to  the 
text  not  less  than  300  pages  of  supplementary  reading  should 
be  done  in  each  course.  For  best  results  this  reading  should  con- 
sist mainly  of  short  biographies  of  noted  persons.  The  divisions 
of  the  field  of  history,  with  recommended  texts  in  each,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  History  of  the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome,  to  Charle- 
magne. One  unit.  Texts:  Morey,  Botsford,  "West,  Wolf  son,  or 
Myers.  2.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One  unit.  Texts: 
West,  Harding,  Bourne,  Munro  and  Whitcomb,  or  Myers.  3. 
History  of  England.  One  unit.  Texts :  Wrong,  Terry,  Cheyney, 
Andrews,  Montgomery,  or  Coman  and  Kendall.  4.  History  of 
the  United  States.  One  unit.  Texts :  Waddy  Thompson,  Adams 
and  Trent,  Chambers,  or  Montgomery. 

Civics. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
An  entrance  credit  of  one  unit  is  granted  for  high-school 
work  in  civics  requiring  one  year  for  completion,  and  acquaint- 
ing the  student  with  the  nature  and  forms  of  government,  the 
historical   development   of   the    American   federal   system,    the 
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distribution  of  political  powers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
organization  and  operation  of  State  and  federal  governments. 

Botany. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  preparation  in  botany  should  include  a  study  of  the 
following  divisions  of  the  subject:  Anatomy  and  morphology; 
physiology,  ecology;  the  natural  history  of  the  plant  groups, 
and  classification.  Considerable  time  should  be  given  to  lab- 
oratory and  field  work,  and  records  of  the  work  be  kept  in  note- 
books, which  should  be  presented  at  the  entrance  examination. 

Zoology. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
Preparation  in  Zoology  should  include  a  careful  study  of 
the  following  divisions  of  the  subject:  General  life  history, 
habits,  and  economic  relations  of  animals  of  Louisiana;  classifi- 
cation into  phyla  and  chief  classes  with  a  discussion  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  group  and  sub-group ;  general  plan  of  struct- 
ure of  selected  types  of  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  and  the 
function  of  the  various  important  organ  systems;  and  the  very 
general  external  features  of  development  of  animals. 

Chemistry. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The   preparation   in   chemistry   should   include   laboratory 
work,  comprising  at  least  40  exercises;  instruction  by  lecture 
and  demonstration;   and  study  of  a  standard  text.     The  lab- 
oratory notebook  must  be  presented  for  inspection. 

Physics. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
A  year's  work  in  physics  should  include  the  thorough  study 
of  a  good  text,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
and  by  individual  laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  40  exer- 
cises, the  results  of  which  should  be  tabulated  in  a  notebook  and 
presented  at  the  entrance  examination. 

Bookkeeping. 

Ball  unit  or  one  unit. 
Theory  and  practice  involved  in  the  historical  entry,  jour- 
nal iziiiL'.  special  columns,  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  customs 
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and  laws  governing  invoices,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  re- 
ceipts, etc.  Applicant  must  be  prepared  to  write  out  any  of 
the  forms  involved  in  above  requirement. 

Stenography. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  ability  to  write  from  dictation  at  the  rate  of  forty 
words  a  minute,  and  to  transcribe  same  on  the  typewriter  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute.     Spelling  and  punctuation 
must  be  up  to  a  grade  of  ninety. 

Physical    and    Commercial    Geography. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
The  accepted  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  planetary 
movements  of  the  earth;  the  earth's  crust  and  the  processes 
by  which  the  surface  is  shaped;  the  distribution  of  minerals; 
conditions  of  life  and  its  distribution. 

Freehand    Drawing. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 

Sketching  simple  foliage  and  vegetable  forms,  simple  geo- 
metrical solids,  singly,  and  in  groups.     One-half  unit. 

Sketching  complex  geometrical  solids,  and  objects  such  as 
a  table,  chair,  basket  or  bucket  singly  or  grouped,  with  the 
lines  correctly  accented.     One-half  unit. 

Mechanical    Drawing. 

Half  unit  or  one  unit. 
Plain  lettering,  line  exercises,  tracing;  selected  geometric 
construction;  finished  drawings.  The  student  is  expected  to 
understand  the  proper  care  and  use  of  instruments.  His  work, 
with  his  teacher's  certificate,  should  be  presented  when  applying 
for  entrance. 

Shopwork. 

One  to  three  units. 
Under  the  heading  of  shopwork  are  included  the  following 
subjects:  Woodwork,  forging,  and  machine  work.  Proficient 
training  in  these  subjects  will  be  credited  according  to  the 
time  they  are  systematically  followed,  three  hours  of  laboratory 
instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation.  The  student 
should  be  familiar  with  the  usual  shopwork  process  and  methods 
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of  work,  and  the  properties  of  the  materials  commonly  used 
in  construction. 

Music. 

One  to  two  units. 

Musical  Appreciation — A  general  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
pal musical  form — song,  classic  dance,  fugue,  sonata  (all  move- 
ments) and  symphony — and  of  their  historical  development; 
an  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  the  great  composers,  and  with 
their  compositions.     One  unit. 

Harmony — The  ability  to  harmonize  a  simple  soprano  of 
not  fewer  than  eight  measures  in  four  vocal  parts,  involving 
in  major  or  minor  modes,  diatonic  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
modulation,  transient  or  complete,  to  next  related  keys;  the 
ability  to  analyze  (by  indicating  the  keys,  the  chords,  and  the 
various  non-harmonic  tones  employed)  a  simple  piece  of  music 
involving  altered  chords,  passing  tones,  suspensions,  appogia- 
turas  and  pedal  point.     One  unit. 

APPROVED  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  that  are 
recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  State  course 
of  study  as  pursued  by  these  schools,  is  valued  at  fourten  units 
and  meets  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University: 

Name    of    School.  Principal. 

1.  Abbeville     B.  A.  Skillman. 

2.  Alexandria     S.  M.  Brame. 

3.  Amite     S.  A.   Caldwell. 

4.  Arcadia     R.  E.  Bright. 

5.  Ashland     W.   R.  Hatcher. 

6.  Athens    C.  B.  Griffis. 

7.  i lastrop    L.  H.  Denman. 

8.  Baton    Rouge A.  M.  Hendon. 

9.  Bay  wood    CD.  Pierce. 

10.  Bellevue   (Leesville  P.  O.) J.  L.  Lucas. 

11.  Benton     H.  R.  McCullough. 

L2.     Bendce    A.  E.  Buck. 

1.:.    Bienville     S.  J.  Staples. 

1  1.    Boyce    A.  J.  Park. 

L5.     Bream     Bridge V.  L.  Brumfield. 

]  5.    I  Iruely     L#.  V.  Pourciau. 

17.     Bunkll     O.    II.    Breidenbach. 

'  Salhoun     F.   K.  Golson. 

19.    Camptl     i;.   n.   Bush. 

-.\  (Baton  Rouge,  it.  B\  D.) G.  R.  Pilcher. 

II.    Centra]  (Monterey  P,  O.) M.  c.  Taylor. 
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Name  op  School.  Principal 

22.  Cheneyville    S.  R.  Cummins. 

23.  Clinton     E.    R.   Waller. 

24.  Colfax J.  R.  DeMoss. 

25.  Columbia     H.   H.   Turner. 

26.  Cotton    Valley D.  B.  Keith. 

27.  Coushatta     D.  G.  Lunsford. 

28.  Covington     W.  A.  Bynum. 

29.  Crowley     W.  L.  Grice. 

30.  Denham   Springs    B  W.  Hensley. 

31.  DeQuincy     J.  M.  Smith. 

32.  DeRidder     Ward  Anderson. 

33.  Dodson     E.  J.  Brown. 

34.  Donaldsonville    R.  >S.  Viekers. 

35.  Doyline    L.    M.    Phillips. 

36.  Dubach    E.  D.  Shaw. 

37.  Dutchtown     L  J.  Babin. 

38. "  Ebenezer    W.  L.  Grice. 

39.  Eros    N.  M.  Lewis. 

40.  Eunice    P.  H.   Griffith. 

41.  Evergreen   Wm.   Freshwater. 

42.  Farmerville J.  L.  Hutcheson. 

43.  Florien     A.  E.  Hooker. 

44.  Forest  Hill B.  F.  Lusk. 

45.  Franklin   Charles  Gott. 

46.  Franklinton W.  J.  Dunn. 

47.  Gibsland     A.  W.  Breeden. 

48.  Georgetown     O.   U.   Payne. 

49.  Goldonna C.  C.  Kennedy 

50.  Gonzales     Charles  Broussard 

51.  Grand    Cane    Miss  Bessie  M.  Hooker. 

52.  Grand  Prairie   (Cataro  P.   O.) R.  C.  Childs. 

53.  Gretna    Miss   Helen  Cox. 

54.  Grayson     W.  E.   Shell. 

55.  Gueydan     J.  R.   McKee. 

56.  Hammond    A.  J.    Caldwell. 

57.  Harrisonburg    J.  L.  Liggin 

58.  Haughton B.  N.  Lowry. 

59.  Haynesville    J.  D.   Bartlow. 

60.  Homer     O.  B.  Staples. 

61.  Hornbeck     J.  N.  Anglin 

62.  Houma  A.  E.  Phillips. 

63.  Independence E.   M.  West. 

64.  Iota     A.  V.  Smith. 

65.  Jackson     M.   J.   Perret. 

66.  Jeanerette     L.  R.  Tilly. 

67.  Jena    J.  L.  Stone. 

68.  Jennings    J.  L.  Anderson. 

69.  Labadieville     H.  P.  Broussard. 

70.  Lake    Arthur E.  A.  Crowell 

71.  Lake    Charles E.   S.  Jenkins. 

72.  Lake    Providence Cr.  R.  Duttoru 

73.  Lecompte     J.  G.  Chapman. 

74.  Leesville     E.  T.  Dummier 

75.  Lockport    W.    H.    Miller. 

76.  Logansport     C.   C.  Payne. 

77.  Longstreet    W.   Strother. 
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Name  of  School.  Principal. 

78.  Lutcher    R.    DP.    Lowry. 

79.  Mansfield P.   C.   Fair. 

80.  Mansura O.  C.  Roemer. 

81.  Many    W.  C.  Roaten 

82.  Marion    Paul  Weiss. 

83.  Marksville    , W.  W.   Tison. 

84.  Marthaville    T.  L.  Story. 

85.  Melville    E.  R.  Stoker. 

86.  Mer   Rouge    E.  B.  Moore 

87.  Merry ville     , J   H.    McCollister. 

88.  Minden J.  B.   Snell. 

89.  Monroe     Jack  Hayes. 

90.  Morgan    City    L.  A.  Law. 

91.  Napoleonville    R.   D.   Ford. 

92.  New  Iberia CM.  Bahon,  Jr. 

93.  Oakdale     J.  Van   Sant. 

94.  Oak  Grove   (Hope  Villa  P.  O.) L.  S.  Bolin. 

95.  Opelousas    W.   B.    Prescott. 

96.  Patterson    P.  C.  Rogers,  Jr. 

97.  Pelican    B.    S.   Phillips 

98.  Plain    Dealing R.   W.   Eggleston. 

99.  Plaquemine     Errett  Allen. 

100.  Pleasant    Hill O.  L.  Sanders. 

101.  Pollock    J.    A.    Christian. 

102.  Ponchatoula    W.  A.  Sisemore. 

103.  Rayne     H.  B.  Hines 

104.  Rayville    LA.  Smith. 

105.  Reserve    F.  D.  Gosserand. 

106.  Robeline     J.   p.   Wagner. 

107.  Romeville   (Colomb  P.  O.) H.    L.    Bourgeois. 

108.  St.   Francisville W  S.   Bliss. 

109.  St.    Joseph W  C.  Jordan. 

110.  St.    Martinville    L.   V.    Gremillion. 

111.  Shreveport A.   Bogard. 

112.  Simsboro     H.   E.    Townsend. 

113.  Slidell     C.  E.  Hooper. 

114.  Spring    Hill W.    B.    Smith. 

115.  Stonewall     W.C.Abbott. 

116.  Sulphur    , F.   K.   White. 

117.  Tallulah    , J.   R.   Linton. 

118.  Thibodaux L.  L.   Broussard. 

119.  Verda    J.  M.  Johnson. 

120.  Vidalia    C.    B.    Turner. 

121.  Vidrine    J.  G.  Plauche 

122.  Ville  Platte Y.  L.  Fontenot. 

123.  Vinfton C.  E.  Laborde. 

124.  Vivian    F.   C.    Ratliff. 

125.  Wallace    (Mineral   P.   O.) F.  A.   Barnes. 

126.  Washington A.   W.    Bittle. 

1^7.  Welsh     I.    R-    Alesworth. 

128.  White   Castle    H.  L.   Garrett 

129.  Winnfirhl    W.  J.  Avery. 

1 10.  Winnshoro    W  M.   Shaw. 

181.  Zachary    J-  A-  Weakley, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 
LOUISIANA. 

Graduates  of  each  of  the  following  secondary  schools  who 
have  completed  the  four-year  high  school  course,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, with  admission  credits  amounting  to  14  units  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  class. 

Bogalusa  High  School Bogalusa,  La. 

St.  Vincent's  Academy Baton  Rouge,  La. 

St.  Joseph's  Commercial  Institute Donaldsonville,  La. 

Greensburg  High   School Green  sburg,  La. 

Lorton  Preparatory  School Houma,  La. 

Kentwood  High  School : Kentwood,  La. 

Mornoe  City  High  School-  • Monroe,  La. 

New  Orleans  Boys'  High  School New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans  Girls'  High  School New  Orleans,  La. 

Chenet  Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

Ferrell's  School New  Orleans,  La. 

Harris  Preparatory  School New  Orleans,  La. 

Holy   Cross    College New  Orleans,  La. 

Home    Institute New  Orleans,  La. 

Newman  Manual  Training  School New  Orleans,  La. 

Rugby    Academy. New  Orleans,  La. 

Poydras  Academy , New  Roads,  La. 

Jefferson  Military  College Washington,  Miss. 

Chamberlin-Hunt   Academy Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy •  • Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Graduates  of  other  high  schools  and  academies  (public  and 
private)  in  Louisiana  and  in  other  States,  will  be  given  admission 
credit  for  the  high  school  subjects  that  they  have  pursued  and 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  University  Committee  on 
Classification,  provided  that  no  course  of  study  will  be  accepted 
which  is  valued  at  less  than  12  units.  Graduates  of  the  schools 
named  above  after  having  been  admitted  by  certificate  may  be 
conditioned  should  their  work  at  the  University  be  poorly  done. 
Certificates  from  a  secondary  school  in  another  State  will  usually 
be  accepted  at  the  value  attached  to  the  work  of  this  school  by 
the  State  University  of  that  State. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  of  applicants  for  entrance  and  of  students 
who  have  deficiencies  to  make  up  will  be  held  on  the  first  four 
days  of  the  session;  and  any  such  deficiency  must  be  made  up 
then,  or  the  student  must  take  the  deficient  study  again  in 
class,   unless  permitted  by  the   Faculty  to   substitute   another 
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subject  of  the  same  or  lower  grade.  Deficiencies  in  the  studies 
prescribed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Teachers' 
College  must  be  made  up ;  for  these  no  substitutes  are  permitted. 
If  a  former  student  who  has  any  deficient  study  behind  him  re- 
turns after  the  regular  opening,  he  must  make  good  such  defi- 
ciency in  the  first  two  days  after  his  return  or  take  the  deficient 
study  again  in  class. 

A  student  reporting  for  examination  in  any  subject  at  a 
time  other  than  that  set  in  the  regular  schedule  of  examinations 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  for  the  examination  in  each 
subject,  but  the  total  fees  for  a  number  of  examinations  taken 
together  will  not  exceed  five  dollars.  This  rule  applies  to  en- 
trance examinations  as  well  as  to  examinations  for  conditions 
or  promotion. 

REGISTRATION. 

A  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  registration.  This  is 
remitted  to  all  students  who  register  during  the  first  four  days 
of  the  session. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.  A.)  is  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  has  completed  a  four-year  course  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  the  Teachers  College.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon  any  student 
who  has  completed  one  of  the  four  or  five-year  courses  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  or  the  College  of  Engineering,  or  the 
course  in  the  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  three-year  course  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  con- 
ferred. The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  (B.  C.  L.)  may 
be  conferred,  after  completion  of  the  three-year  course,  upon  a 
student  who  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Sciences,  pro- 
vided he  has  shown  the  working  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French 
Q6C688ary  to  civil  law  specialization. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  (M.  A.)  or  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Sciences  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  after  the  completion  of 
oik-  year's  graduate  study.  The  degrees  Of  Mechanical  Engineer 
(M.  E.)j  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.), 
and    Electrical   Engineer  (E.  E.)   are  granted  after  two  years 
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of  graduate  study  in  mechanical,  civil,  chemical,  and  electrical 
engineering,  respectively.  In  all  cases  candidates  for  degrees 
must  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty. 

THESIS. 

Every  candidate  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  is  required  to 
write  an  original  thesis,  which  must  deal  with  some  principal 
subject  of  study  in  the  course  he  is  pursuing.  The  theme  of  this 
thesis  must  be  selected  within  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  both  theme  and  matter  must  be  approved  and  accept- 
ed by  the  professor  teaching  said  subject  of  study.  The  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  by  the  first  of  May, 
and  to  the  professor  of  English,  in  final  form,  by  the  tenth  of 
May. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  is  military,  and  is  designed 
to  train  the  student  in  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  punctuality ; 
to  develop  in  him  self-control — that  mastery  of  all  his  powers, 
mental,  moral  and  physical — which  conduces  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  life;  and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  truth,  honor, 
and  devotion  to  duty  underlying  the  upright,  manly,  Christian 
character. 

Under  the  military  system  the  aim  is  to  exercise  such  con- 
trol over  the  students  at  all  times  as  will  enable  them  to  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
University  for  their  development  in  all  right  directions. 

A  very  common  error  is  to  think  that  under  the  military 
system  academic  work  is  sacrificed  to  drills  and  discipline. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  time  is  given  for  study  as  in  non- 
military  schools;  and,  owing  to  the  greater  regularity  of  life, 
the  better  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  and  physical  culture, 
and  the  removal  of  distracting  influences,  the  mind  is  prepared 
to  effect  greater  and  more  lasting  results. 

Students  boarding  in  barracks  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
grounds  at  any  time  except  upon  permit  issued  in  regular  order. 
At  night  they  are  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  except  when  absent  on  duty  or  by  special  permission. 
No  student  is  permitted  to  visit  objectionable  places  of  resort. 
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The  having  of  edibles  in  quarters;  keeping  unauthorized 
arms,  or  deadly  weapons  in  possession;  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors  of  any  kind;  playing  cards  or  other  games  of  chance; 
having  in  possession  intoxicants,  cards,  or  other  materials  used 
in  games  of  chance,  or  bringing  them,  or  causing  them  to  be 
brought,  within  cadet  limits;  and  hazing  in  all  its  forms,  are 
positively  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  University. 
Parents  and  guardians  are  cautioned  against  sending  any  of  the 
above-named  contraband  articles  to  their  sons  or  wards,  as  they 
are  subject  to  confiscation  and  are  likely  to  bring  punishment 
and  possibly  disgrace  upon  the  offending  student. 

Except  in  extreme  cases  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  resign 
during  the  last  thirty  days  of  either  term,  nor  will  his  resigna- 
tion be  accepted  at  any  time  if  he  has  more  than  90  demerits,  or 
is  charged  with  a  serious  offense. 

All  students,  whether  boarding  in  or  out  of  the  University, 
are  required  to  conduct  themselves,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
in  such  manner  as  to  bring  no  discredit  on  themselves,  or  on  the 
institution. 

Continual  failure  in  study,  or  habitual  neglect  of  academic 
or  military  duties,  or  general  pernicious  influence  upon  other 
students,  may  at  any  time,  after  due  notice  to  the  parent  or 
guardian,  cause  the  enforced  withdrawal  of  a  student,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President. 

No  degree  or  certificate  will  be  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  is  in  arrears  for  any  University  dues,  and  the  contracting 
of  debts  elsewhere  is  forbidden. 

The  authority  of  a  parent  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  University  by  detaining  or  excusing  the  student  from  any 
duty  cannot  be  recognized. 

When  any  student  receives  100  demerits  during  any  one 
term,  he  is  dismissed. 

A  student  who  overstays  his  leave  of  absence,  or  is  absent 
from  the  University,  will  not  be  continued  on  the  rolls  longer 
than  one  week,  unless  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  within 
that  time. 

Every  Student,  upon  matriculating  at  the  University,  as- 
sumes an  obligation  to  take  good  care  of  all  property  provided 
by   the   University   for  his  use;  to  obey  all   rules,  regulations, 
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and  orders  emanating  from  proper  authority,  and  to  discharge 
his  duties  with  regularity,  fidelity  and  honor. 

Each  student  boarding  in  barracks  requires  two  uniforms  for 
his  first  year  (one  heavy  weight,  costing  $14.10,  and  one  light 
weight,  costing  $10.90),  and  one  for  each  year  thereafter.  He 
will  also  require  a  gray  flannel  shirt,  campaign  hat,  and  pair 
of  canvas  leggings  for  use  at  drills.  The  total  cost  of  these  is 
about  $3.65. 

Each  town  student  attending  drills  is  required  to  have  at 
all  times  one  uniform  in  good  condition,  the  same  to  be  worn 
only  while  actually  performing  military  duty. 

No  uniforms  will  be  allowed  to  be  worn  that  are  not  made 
by  the  regular  uniform  contractors. 

The  wearing  of  civilian  clothing  by  students  living  in  bar- 
racks is  allowed  only  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  par- 
ents are  urged  to  limit  the  supply  of  students '  civilian  clothing  to 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  use  in  traveling  between 
his  home  and  the  University. 

PHYSICAL     TRAINING. 

The  physical  training  of  youth  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  of  equal  educational  importance  with  the  mental,  and  the 
military  drills  at  the  University  have  been  regulated  to  meet 
this  want. 

The  college  graduate  has  severe  demands  made  upon  his 
physical  as  well  as  his  mental  qualifications,  and  those  graduates 
who  neglect  proper  physical  exercise  often  have  weak  heart 
action  and  flaccid  muscles,  and  through  weak  lungs  are  often 
liable  to  pulmonary  diseases.  Students  urged  on  toward  scho- 
lastic prizes,  medals,  etc.,  by  their  own  desire  or  by  the  ambitious 
desires  of  their  parents,  too  often  neglect  physical  exercise  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  time  taken  from  study  for  drill  or  athletic 
sport  is  wasted. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage  and  foster 
clean  college  athletics.  All  necessary  safeguards  are  thrown 
around  the  games  to  keep  out  every  element  of  brutality  and 
professional  sport,  and  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the 
class-work  of  the  students.     Students  are  allowed  to  engage  in 
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games  for  which  they  are  physically  fitted,  and  to  take  part  in 
intercollegiate  contests,  unless  positively  forbidden  by  their 
parents  by  letter  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

YOUNG     MEN'S     CHRISTIAN     ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  is  wholly  nonsectarian.  Its  object  is  to 
bring  the  students  together  in  healthful  social  intercourse,  to 
surround  them  with  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and  refinement, 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  happier  and  more  useful  life,  and  thus 
to  fit  each  student  to  become  a  centre  of  moral  and  religious 
influence. 

A  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  now  located  at  the  University.  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutsch,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  University,  has  been  filling  this  office  with 
great  success  during  the  last  year. 

FRATERNITIES. 

There  are  five  fraternities  and  one  sorority  in  the  Uni- 
versity— Kappa  Sigma,  Kappa  Alpha,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Kappa  Delta.  All  the  fraterni- 
ties have  comfortable  homes. 

THE  CRAWFORD  H.  ELLIS  TRAVEL  SCHOLARSHIP. 
A  travel  scholarship  is  offered  by  President  Crawford  H.  Ellis 
of  the  Pan-American  Life  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  United 
Fruit  Company  of  New  Orleans.  The  scholarship  is  open  to  male 
students  in  the  second  and  third  year  Spanish  classes  whose 
mother  tongue  is  English.  It  is  awarded  to  the  applicant  who 
has  the  best  record  as  a  student  in  Spanish  and  who  has,  in 
addition,  satisfactorily  complied  with  the  special  conditions  of 
the  contest  as  announced  annually  by  the  Department  of  Spanish. 
Upon  the  nomination  of  the  professor  of  Spanish,  approved  by 
the  President  of  Hie  University,  the  successful  candidate  is  given 
passage  on  the  vessels  of  Hie  United  Fruit  Company  to  any  ports 
in  Central  America  and  in  addition  $100.00  for  expenses.  The 
successful  candidate  is  expected  to  enter  upon  and  complete  his 
travel  between  June  I  and  September  L5  following  the  award. 
Details  in  regard  to  this  scholarship  may  be  obtained  from  the 
professor  of  Spanish. 
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AWARDS     AND     HONORS. 


The  Alumni  Award,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni, 
is  given  to  the  cadet  of  the  military  corps,  in  one  of  the  regular 
courses  in  the  Academic  Department^  whose  general  standing  in 
study  and  deportment  is  highest. 

The  Faculty  Medal,  founded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  whose 
combined  average  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  highest, 
provided  this  average  is  above  85  per  cent. 

The  Garig  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  William  Garig,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  is  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  in  the  debating 
contest  between  the  literary  societies  at  Commencement. 

The  Lee  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  J.  G.  Lee,  of  Calhoun, 
is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
shown  greatest  proficiency  in  the  Agricultural  course. 

The  Bryan  Medal,  founded  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan,  of 
Nebraska,  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  presents  the  best 
original  essay  on  the  science  of  government. 

The  Fourrier  Medal,  founded  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fourrier,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  music,  and  the  most  faithful  performance 
of  duty  as  a  member  of  the  cadet  band. 

The  Athletic  Medal,  founded  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, is  awarded  to  the  student  who  makes  the  highest  record 
in  the  annual  track  meets. 

The  Elam  prize,  founded  by  Hon.  Charles  W.  Elam,  of 
Mansfield,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  the  Department  of  Mod- 
ern Languages.  This  prize  is  to  be  awarded  every  alternate 
year  under  special  regulations  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.     It  amounts  to  sixty  dollars. 

The  Michel  medal,  donated  by  Georges  A.  Michel,  Esq.,  of 
New  Orleans,  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  French  who  makes 
the  highest  average  in  the  first  two  years'  study  of  that  language. 

The  Sigma  Iota  Fraternity  of  the  University  offers  a  gold 
medal,  to  be  awarded  to  that  one  of  the  non-Spanish  speaking 
students  who  has  attained  the  highest  standing  in  two  years  of 
required  Spanish  (Spanish  1-4). 

A  medal  is  offered  by  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company 
for  excellence  in  Commercial  work. 
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.  A  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  drilled  individual  in 
the  cadet  corps. 

No  prize  is  awarded  unless  the  successful  competitor  reaches 
a  standard  of  excellence  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty. 

WINNERS  OF   PRIZES,   1913. 
Alumni   Award. 

Joseph  Lawton  Collins,  Orleans. 

Faculty   Medal. 

John  Errickson  Shaw,  Mississippi. 

Garig     Medal. 

Claiborne  Kelsey  Powell,  Vernon. 

Lee    Medal. 

Claude  Bernard  Gouaux,  Assumption. 

Bryan    Medal. 

Ruth  Reymond  Wi-iitaker,  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Fourrier     Medal. 

Jorge  F.  K.  Fasting,  Norway. 

Athletic    Medal. 

Thomas  Wiiited  Dutton,  Webster. 

Spanish    Medal. 

Harry  Aldrich  Granary,  East  Baton  Rouge. 

Typewriting    Medal. 

Charles  Huffman  Lewis,  Lincoln. 

Debating    Medals. 

Sa.mi  i.i,  Gtragg  Lucky,  Bienville. 
William    Marshall    PHILLIPS,    St.   Landry. 
Cleveland  Dear,  Allen. 
A i  .ioi'knon  Hithkk  Whitlow,  Bienville. 

Travel    Scholarship. 

SabbI  Aldrich  Granary,  Khs1.  Baton  Rouge. 
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TEXT-BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Students  may  obtain  their  text-books  from  the  Book  and 
Stationery  Room  of  the  University,  which  is  managed  by  one  of 
the  professors.  The  price  paid  for  books  is  the  publisher's  mail- 
ing price.  The  surplus,  if  any,  is  used  to  buy  books  for  the 
library.  Students  do  not  deposit  funds  for  this  purpose  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Univeristy,  but  must  pay  cash  for  all  books 
and  stationery  purchased  from  the  book-store.  The  text-books 
for  the  session  cost  from  $10  upward. 

HOLIDAYS. 

The  academic  exercises  of  the  University  are  suspended  for 
one  day  at  Thanksgiving,  for  about  ten  days  at  Christmas,  and 
for  three  days  (Thursday  evening  to  Monday  morning)  at 
Easter;  but  students  who  remain  at  the  University  must  con- 
form to  the  military  discipline.  In  addition  to  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  furloughs,  a  student  may,  for  sufficient  reason,  be 
granted  one  short  leave  of  absence  (usually  from  Friday  evening 
to  Monday  morning)  during  each  term;  but  parents  are  advised 
not  to  ask  for  furloughs  for  their  sons  except  during  the  stated 
holidays.  Furloughs  covering  absence  from  class  will  be  granted 
only  in  cases  of  pressing  emergency  or  urgent  necessity.  In 
general,  no  student  will  be  granted  more  than  four  furloughs 
during  the  session. 

SESSION. 

The  annual  session  opens  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  closes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June.  The  session 
is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  session  of  1914-1915  will  begin 
September  16,  1914,  and  end  May  31,  1915.  The  second  term 
will  begin  Monday,  February  1,  1915. 

Students  will  be  received  at  any  time  during  the  session, 
but  are  advised  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

Parents  are  requested  to  instruct  their  sons  to  report  for 
duty  at  the  University  as  soon  as  they  reach  Baton  Eouge.  A 
fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  for  registration.  This  is  remitted 
to  students  who  register  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  session. 
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REPORTS  TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

That  parents  may  be  kept  fully  advised  regular  reports 
of  the  progress  and  deportment  of  students  are  made  to  the 
President,  and  by  him  to  parents.  For  the  Freshman  Class  and 
the  School  of  Agriculture  monthly  reports  are  sent  out;  for  the 
higher  classes,  reports  are  sent  out  only  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  For  beneficiary  cadets  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  police 
juries  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  work  of  the  student  is  graded  on  a  percentage  basis. 
A  mark  of  75  or  over  in  any  subject  means  that  the  student's 
progress  in  that  subject  is  satisfactory;  a  mark  below  75  means 
failure,  or  deficiency. 

BENEFICIARY     CADETS. 

The  General  Assembly,  by  Act  No.  100  of  1886,  has  empow- 
ered the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  to  send  one  cadet 
from  each  parish,  and  the  city  council  of  New  Orleans  to  send 
one  cadet  from  each  representative  ward  of  the  city,  to  be 
maintained,  wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes  or 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  provided  the  annual  expense  per  cadet 
to  parish  or  city  does  not  exceed  $250. 

These  beneficiaries  are  to  "be  selected  from  the  number  of 
those  residents'  who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  whole 
of  their  necessary  expenses  of  maintenance  and  support"  at  the 
University. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  police  juries  and 
the  city  council  of  New  Orleans  are  empowered  to  appropriate 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than  $250  for  the 
expenses  of  each  beneficiary  cadet.  Expenses  at  the  University 
have  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  beneficiary  law  was  enacted 
in  1886. 

Police  juries  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  act  are 
advised  to  appropriate  such  sum  as  they  deem  proper  for  the 
purpose;  then  either  to  select  the  beneficiary  from  the  most 
advanced  and  meritorious  pupils  of  the  parish  high  school,  or 
to  appoinl  a  hoard  of  examiners  to  make  the  selection  by  com- 
petitive examination. 

Beneficiary  cadets  must  pursue  one  of  the  regular  courses 
Of  study,  and  must  hoard  and  lodge  at  the  University. 
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THE   ALUMNI    FEDERATION. 

The  society  is  composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
and  other  old  students  who  have  from  time  to  time  been  admitted 
to  membership  from  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the 
University  one  session,  were  not  dishonorably  discharged,  and 
have  since  led  useful  and  creditable  lives.  The  Alumni  meet 
annually  at  the  University  during  the  last  week  of  the  session, 
and  their  exercises  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the  commence- 
ment. Among  them  are  many  men  who  have  achieved  great 
success  and  risen  to  high  rank  in  their  respective  callings;  and 
their  annual  reunions  at  the  University  are  fruitful  in  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  their  Alma  Mater. 
The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Federation  are  as  follows : 

Louisiana    State    University   Aiumni    Federation. 

R.  G.  Pleasant  (1894),  President. 

A.  T.  Prescott  (1884),  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Alumni    Association    of    the    College    of    Arts    and    Sciences. 

J.  R.  Thornton  (1863),  Chairman. 
R.  L.  Menville  (1905),  Secretary. 

Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

D.  N.  Barrow  (1887),  Chairman. 
J.  G.  Lee  (1888),  Secretary. 

Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

F.  M.  Kerr  (1871),  Chairman. 

B.  W.  Pegues  (1895),  Secretary. 

Alumni    Association    of   Audubon    Sugar   School. 

E.  M.  Percy  (1908),  Chairman. 

V.  J.  Gianelloni  (1913),  Secretary. 

Alumni    Association    of    the    Law    School. 

J.  E.  Smitherman  (Law  1909),  Chairman. 
Hermann  Moyse  (Law  1912),  Secretary. 

Alumni    Association    of    Teachers    College. 
J.  E.  Coxe  (1909),  Chairman. 
A.  F.  Smith  (1908),  Secretary. 

Louisiana    State    University    Alumnae    Association. 

Miss  Ella  Bew  (1910),  Chairman. 
Miss  Ena  Paulsen  (1910),  Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

"The  Reveille/'  a  college  paper  edited  by  students,  is  pub- 
lished weekly.  It  is  of  value  as  an  exercise  in  writing,  as  a 
stimulus  to  those  conducting  it  to  keep  abreast  with  current 
literature,  and. as  an  organ  of  communication  with  the  student 
body  of  our  country.    It  has  accomplished  much  good. 

The  "Gumbo"  is  a  quarto  volume,  edited  by  students  and 
published  annually.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  gives  a  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  student  life  at  the  University. 

"The  Demeter"  is  a  monthly  magazine  edited  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Agricultural  and  Sugar  Courses,  and  is  designed 
to  be  the  official  journal  for  the  scientific  and  agricultural  work 
of  the  University. 

The  "Y.  M.  C.  A.  Handbook,"  issued  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  contains  much  valuable  information,  especially  for  new 
cadets. 

THE     L.     S.     U.     CADET     BAND. 

The  Cadet  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  W.  B. 
Clarke,  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  It  is  a  vol- 
untary organization,  but  after  a  cadet  has  been  a  member  of 
it  for  two  weeks  he  cannot  withdraw  without  the  consent  of 
the  University  authorities.  The  instruments  are  supplied  by  the 
University,  unless  the  cadet  prefers  to  own  the  instrument  he 
uses.  Every  member  of  the  band  is  charged  a  fee  of  $4.50  per 
term  for  musical  instruction.  The  fee  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer,  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Special  instruction  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  may  be 
secured  from  private  teachers  in  Baton  Rouge. 

RELIGIOUS     SERVICES. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  at  the  University  every  other 
morning  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Sunday  every  cadet 
is  required  to  attend  the  church  of  his  choice,  unless  excused 
by  s  |  M-ci  a  I  request  of  his  parent  or  guardian. 

Students'  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  Sunday  schools  in 
the  town  and  to  become  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  the  University. 
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Persistent  effort  is  made  to  throw  around  the  University 
an  atmosphere  of  enlightened  Christian  morality  and  to  imbue 
its  students  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  living. 

CARE     OF     THE     SICK. 

The  hospital,  built  especially  for  the  purpose,  is  supplied 
with  modern  conveniences  and  comforts  for  the  sick. 

The  surgeon  is  present  every  day  at  stated  hours  to  examine 
and  prescribe  for  those  who  may  be  sick.  He  also  visits  the 
University  whenever  called.  He  is  assisted  by  a  resident  trained 
nurse  and  several  assistants,  and  other  expert  nurses  are  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  serious  illness.  Frequent  inspections  of  the 
hospital  are  made  by  the  President  and  the  Commandant  of 
Cadets. 

STUDENT     ORGANIZATIONS. 

Literary  and  debating  societies  are  encouraged  as  valuable 
aids  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  class-room,  and  students  are 
urged  to  join  them.  There  are  a  number  of  such  organizations 
in  the  University  devoted  to  purely  literary  matters,  as  well  as 
several  clubs  for  the  study  of  current  science. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  Louisiana;  but  every 
student  not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Louisiana  is  charged  an  an- 
nual tuition  fee  of  sixty  dollars  ($60.00),  payable  $30.00  per 
term  in  advance. 

The  fixed  expenses  of  a  Louisiana  student  boarding  in  the 
Uuniversity  are  as  follows: 

Registration  fee $  2.00 

Marticulation  or  incidental  fee 5.00 

Board  at  $11  per  month 99.00 

Laundry  at  $1.50  per  month 13.50 

Fuel,  lights,  water,  furniture  and  room  rent  at 

$2  per  month 18.00 

'Surgeon's  fee 5.00 

Medicine  and  hospital  fee 5.00 

Total $147.50 
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For  non-resident  students  the  total  is  $207.50,  which  in- 
cludes the  tuition.  The  registration  fee  is  remitted  for  all  students 
who  register  within  the  first  four  days  of  the  session.  The  sur- 
geon's fee  and  the  medicine  and  hospital  fee  entitle  the  student 
to  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  nursing  in  the  University 
hospital  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  sickness.  In  cases  of  serious 
sickness  requiring  extra  service  or  expense,  an  additional  charge 
is  made  to  cover  the  extra  cost. 

All  fees  are  paid  in  advance  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
and  the  charges  for  board,  laundry,  fuel,  lights,  water  and  room 
rent  are  paid  in  three  equal  payments  of  $43.50  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  twelve  weeks 
of  the  session. 

The  uniforms,  required  for  all  students  in  the  military  de- 
partment, for  1914-1915  will  cost  $14.10  each.  A  field  uniform  of 
hat,  flannel  shirt,  and  leggings  is  also  required  and  will  cost  $3.55. 
Uniforms  are  paid  for  when  ordered.  Books  cost  from  $10  to  $30, 
according  to  class  and  course  of  study.  Books  are  more  expen- 
sive in  the  upper  classes  and  in  the  engineering  courses.  Labora- 
tory fees  are  charged  as  per  schedule  on  following  page.  For 
mechanical  drawing  a  set  of  instruments  is  required.  The  set 
will  cost  about  $12.  Each  student  in  Botany  is  required  to  pur- 
chase instruments  that  cost  $1.50. 

A  fee  of  $2  is  charged  for  every  examination  taken  at  a  time 
other  than  that  set  down  in  the  regular  schedule  of  examinations, 
but  the  total  fee  for  a  number  of  examinations  taken  together 
will  not  exceed  $5.00. 

A  student  will  need  about  $100  to  make  his  first  payments 
for  board,  fees,  laboratories,  uniforms,  and  books.  Non-residents 
will  pay  the  first  term's  tuition  in  addition,  making  about  $130. 

.Many  students  board  in  the  town.  The  rates  vary  from 
about  $18  to  $30  for  room  and  meals.  Students  rooming  in  the 
town  may  take  their  meals  at  the  University  for  $11  a  month. 

Tin-  bedroom  furniture  is  supplied  by  the  University,  but 
every  student  who  boards  at,  the  University  must  provide  himself 
with  four  sheds  and  two  blankets  for  single  bed,  one  pillow,  four 
pillow-slips,  towels,  tool  h  brush  mug,  and  toilet-  articles. 

Students  who  occupy  rooms  at  the  University  but  take  their 
Dieall  in  the  town  must  pay  the  surgeon's  and  hospital  fees,  and 
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a  charge  of  $2.50  a  month  for  room  rent,  furniture,  fuel,  lights, 
water,  etc. 

Town  students  may  make  use  of  the  University  hospital  by 
paying  the  surgeon 's  and  hospital  fees  on  entrance,  and  a  charge 
of  $1.00  per  day  for  board  while  in  the  hospital.  If  they  enter 
the  hospital  without  having  paid  the  fees  on  entrance  to  the  Uni- 
versity, they  will  be  charged  the  usual  physician's  rates  for  at- 
tendance, medicines,  etc. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $5  is  required  of  each  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree.    It  must  be  paid  at  least  ten  days  before  Commencement. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  deposits  for  board  and  uniforms 
are  returned  when  the  student  leaves  the  University.  The  ma- 
triculation or  incidental  fee  is  not  returnable.  The  surgeon's  fee, 
medicine  and  hospital  fee,  laboratory  fees,  and  tuition  fees  are 
not  returnable  after  two  weeks,  but  a  student  entering  the  sec- 
ond term  of  the  session  is  charged  only  one-half  the  sessional 
fees.  No  deduction  is  made  for  board  on  account  of  absence 
unless  the  absence  is  caused  by  sickness  and  is  longer  than  two 
weeks. 

All  amounts,  including  charges  for  board,  uniform,  sur- 
geon's fees,  laboratory  fees,  etc.,  must  be  paid  directly  to  R.  P. 
Swire,  treasurer,  and  parents  and  guardians  in  remitting  money 
should  send  it  to  this  officer.  Parents  and  guardians  are  ad- 
vised to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  ail  the  funds  for  their  sons 
or  wards,  whether  intended  for  University  charges  or  not.  No 
student  should  be  allowed  a  large  amount  of  pocket  money,  as  it 
encourages  habits  that  may  cause  trouble. 

LABORATORY   FEES. 

The  following  sums  are  charged  for  the  laboratory  work  in- 
dicated and  are  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  material  actually 
consumed  by  the  student.  These  fees  must  be  paid  before  begin- 
ning the  laboratory  work. 

Agronomy    la-2a,    each $  3.00 

Agronomy  3 2.00 

Agronomy    4 3.00 

Agronomy  11 1.00 

Agronomy  12 5.00 

Agronomy  14 1.50 

Agronomy    16 2.50 

Agronomy  19-20,  each 2.00 
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Agronomy  23-24,  each 3.00 

Agronomy  26 1.00 

Animal  Industry  7 •  •  .  . .  2.50 

Botany  1,  2,  11,  12,  23,  24,  each 2.00 

Botany,  3-4,  each 4.00 

Botany  5-6,  each 3.00 

Botany  7-8,  each 5.00 

Botany  13  to  22,  each  for  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week 5.00 

Extra  for  each  additional  hour 1.00 

Accounting  1-2 3.00 

Accounting    3-4 3.00 

Accounting    5-6 • 3.00 

Typewriting  3,  4,  5,  each 1.50 

Chemical  Laboratory  1-2 •  • 10.00 

Chemical  Laboratory  5-6,  6-8,  11-12,  for  six  hours  a  week 10.00 

For  10  or  12  hours 15.00 

Dairying  C 1.00 

Electrical  Engineering  1,  2,  and  12,  each •  • .  2.50 

Electrical  Engineering  5-6,  M.  E.  course 2.50 

E.  E.  course 7.50 

Geology  1 •  • 2.00 

Geology  3 1.50 

Geology    5    2.00 

Geology  7 3.00 

Geology  9 3.00 

Journalism,  each  term  course 1.00 

Mechanic  Arts   1-2 •  • 5.00 

Mechanic  Arts,   3-4 8.00 

Mechanic  Arts  5-6 8.00 

Mechanic  Arts  7-8 10.00 

Mechanic  Arts   C 5.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  7-8 3.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  9-10 5.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  25-26 4.00 

Mechanical  Engineering  27-28 3.00 

Physics  Laboratory  3-4,  each 2.50 

Physics  Laboratory  7-8,  each 2.50 

Soils  and  Fertilizers  C 1.50 

Zoology  1-2 5.00 

Zoology  5-6 5.00 

Zoology   7-8 10.00 

Zoology   9-10 10.00 

y    11-12 5.00 

Zoology  13-14 5.00 

HILL     MEMORIAL     LIBRARY. 

Miss  Inez  Mortland,  B.  L.  S.  (Drexel),  Librarian. 
Miss  Annie  Beale,  Assistant  Librarian. 
Miss  Rulli   Bates,  Assistant  Librarian. 

The  library  of  the  University,  consisting  of  33,000  volumes, 
is   housed    in    the    Hill   Memorial   Library  building,  the  gift  of 
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Mr.  John  Hill,  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
John  Hill,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Supervisors  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1893. 

The  building  is  constructed  of  pressed  brick  in  buff,  with 
window  trimmings,  cornices,  quoins,  and  balustrades  of  cement, 
stone  and  terra  cotta.  There  is  a  central  rotunda,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  reading  and  reference  rooms,  each  27x33 
feet.  At  the  rear  is  the  stack  room,  containing  space  for  100,000 
volumes,  provided  with  steel  book  stacks.  The  first  floor  of  the 
building  has  seminar  rooms,  store  room,  etc.  The  whole  is  in 
all  respects  modern  and  has  proven  itself  admirably  adapted 
to  library  purposes. 

It  is  the  library's  purpose,  first  of  all,  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  several  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Every  privilege  is  granted  to  professors  and  students 
in  their  use  of  books.  Each  instructor  may  draw  from  the  gen- 
eral library  an  unlimited  number  of  books  for  use  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  space  is  given  in  the  library  for  "reserved" 
books  which  students  are  required  to  use  in  parallel  reading 
and  are  not  permitted  to  remove  from  the  library.  All  books 
and  periodicals  purchased  by  the  departments,  except  the  Law 
School  and  College  of  Agriculture,  are  managed  by  the  library 
department.  There  is,  in  addition  to  working  collections  in  the 
fields  of  English  literature,  history,  economics,  education  and 
agriculture,  a  good  selection  of  general  literature.  Practically 
free  access  to  the  book  stacks  gives  students  every  opportunity 
to  know  the  books.  The  card  catalogues,  indexes,  and  biblio- 
graphies are  ample  aids  to  book  selection.  The  library  is  a 
depository  for  government  documents,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  most  valuable  works  published  for  the  purpose  of  historical 
and  scientific  research.  It  receives  also  a  number  of  periodical 
publications  and  monographs  of  learned  societies,  and  scientific 
contributions  from  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  reading  room  is  supplied  with  171  periodicals  and 
about  40  newspapers,  including  the  leading  daily  papers  of  the 
South.  The  bound  volumes  of  periodicals  with  their  indexes 
furnish  valuable  reference  material. 
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The  reference  room  contains  books  which  are  strictly  refer- 
ence in  character — dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  etc. 

In  addition  to  its  nse  by  students  and  faculty,  the  library 
is  open  to  residents  of  Baton  Rouge  for  reference  and  lending 
of  books.  Regular  library  books  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  with 
privilege  of  renewal. 

The  library  is  open  during  the  academic  year  and  during 
the  summer  school  from  7 :40  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 


COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND    SCIENCES. 


FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Robert  L.  Himes, 

Professor  of  Commerce. 

William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  L.  Fleming,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History. 

Alexander  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M.? 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
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Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

William  0.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Economics. 

George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Frederick  V.  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Ph.,  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Raoul,  L.  Menville,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Allan  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  C.  Stroud,  B.  A.,  M.  D., 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Instructor  in  History. 

Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

George  II.  Plowebday, 

I ust ructor  in  Commerce. 

r  \V.  Rosewall,  A.  B., 

[natructor  in  Zoology  and  Entomology. 
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Stephen  N.  Chennault,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Clarence  H.  Christman,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  D.  Rands,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 

Edmundo  B.  Colon,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Ralph  E.  Lewis,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Louis  L.  Perrault,  B.  A., 

Assistant  in  Latin. 

Mrs.  Judith  Major, 

Assistant  in  French. 

PURPOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  one  of  the  six  co-ordinate 
divisions  of  the  Louisiana  State  University.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
nucleus  from  which  all  the  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
University  have  developed.  Its  purpose,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  to  afford  the  student  a  liberal  education  in  both  the  humanities 
and  the  sciences.  Ancient  and  modern  languages  and  literature, 
philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  and  arts  that  are  not  strictly 
technical  or  professional  are  included  within  its  sphere.  The 
work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  planned  so  as  to  give 
a  broader  training  than  that  of  the  strictly  classical  courses  of 
earlier  days,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  narrowness  that 
has  sometimes  resulted  from  the  excessive  specialization  of  later 
times.  With  this  end  in  view,  certain  courses  in  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  regarded  as  essential 
to  a  liberal  and  efficient  education,  are  required  of  all  candidates 
for  a  degree.  This  required  work  is  generally  completed  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  college  course.  All  subjects  beyond  this 
prescribed  work  are  elective,  and  the  student  has  a  broad  field 
from  which  to  choose. 
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The  elective  work  may  be  arranged  with  a  view  either  of  se- 
curing a  general  cultural  training  without  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular vocation,  or  of  pursuing  intensive  study  in  some  special 
field  such  as  one  or  more  languages,  the  social  sciences  (history, 
political  science,  economics,  and  sociology),  higher  commerce  and 
business  administration,  philosophy  and  psychology,  or  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  A  proper  selection  of  studies  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  pursue  a  course  that  will  afford  excellent  training  for  the 
teaching  profession,  commercial  pursuits,  journalism,  or  for  the 
study  of  law  or  medicine.  The  student  is  not  limited,  however, 
to  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Those 
who  intend  eventually  to  pursue  professional  or  technical  studies, 
but  who  desire  first  to  secure  a  broad  educational  foundation, 
may  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  later  elect  work 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of  Engineering,  the 
Teachers'  College,  or  the  Law  School.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
they  may  obtain  both  a  literary  and  professional  degree  within 
six  years.  Many  who  do  not  intend  to  secure  a  professional 
degree  may  find  it  advantageous  to  specialize  in  the  foregoing 
manner  after  the  completion  of  the  required  work.  Such  an 
arrangement  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  liberal  academic 
training  without  disregarding  his  preparation  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  The  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  re- 
quires four  years  for  its  completion  and  leads  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  embraces  the  instruction 
gives  in  the  following  departments:  Ancient  Languages  (Greek 
and  Latin),  Botany,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Comparative  Medi- 
cine,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Education,  English,  Geology, 
History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages  (French,  German  and 

Spanish),  Philosophy,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Political  Sciei , 

Public  Speaking,  Psychology,  and  Zoology.     In  addition  to  the 
courses  offered  by  these  departments  electives  in  other  deparl 
ments  are  open  to  a  student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
who  has  completed  the  prescribed  work. 
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ADMISSION     TO     THE     COLLEGE     OF     ARTS     AND     SCIENCES. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age  (at 
nearest  birthday)  and  of  good  moral  character.  Students  from 
other  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  must  present  certificates 
of  honorable  dismissal.  The  college  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  the   applicant  must 
offer  14  units  of  work,  as  follows : 

English   3      Units 

Algebra 1% 

Plane    Geometry 1 

History 1 

Ancient  or  Modern  Foreign  Language 1 

Elective 6y2 


Total 14     Units 

Graduates  of  high  schools  recognized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  credited  with  14  units  and  admitted  without 
examination.  Credentials  from  other  schools  will  be  given  proper 
recognition.  Applicants  without  credentials  will  be  classed  upon 
examination.  Candidates  not  fully  prepared  may  enter  con- 
ditioned in  not  more  than  two  units. 

IRREGULAR     AND     SPECIAL     COURSES. 

Special  courses  of  study  may  be  arranged  for  older  students 
who  have  not  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  pursue  a  full  course 
of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  It  is  advised  that  irregular  students 
make  every  effort  to  become  regular. 

Unless  engaged  in  other  work  that  occupies  a  large  part  of 
their  time,  special  and  irregular  students  must  have  not  fewer 
than  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  recitations,  and  some  English  study 
must  be  one  of  the  subjects  selected,  unless  this  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  faculty. 

A  student  who  has  failed  in  one  of  the  regular  courses  of 
study  will  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  special  course  consisting  of 
subjects  in  advance  of  those  in  which  he  has  been  found  defi- 
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cient.    He  must  make  up  his  deficiencies  or  substitute  subjects  of 
the  same  or  lower  grade. 

The  formation  of  separate  classes  for  special  and  irregular 
students  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  professor  concerned. 

ADVANCED     STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  from  secondary  schools  who  offer 
more  than  the  required  14  units  will  receive  credit  for  extra 
work  of  college  grade  only  by  examination.  Students  from  other 
institutions  which  give  work  of  college  grade  will  be  given  the 
advanced  standing  justified  by  their  credentials. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  any 
student  who  completes  the  four-year  course  of  68  hours  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or 
Master  of  Science  is  conferred  after  one  year's  graduate  work, 
in  which  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  not  less  than  12 
hours  of  work.  For  the  Master's  degree  an  acceptable  thesis 
must  be  submitted  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  sub- 
ject, and  must  be  approved  by  him  and  by  the  professor  of 
English. 

RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  TO 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

The  professional  work  of  the  Teachers  College  is  based  upon 
the  preparation  afforded  by  the  36  hours  of  prescribed  work 
which  must  be  done  under  the  regulations  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Thus,  a  student  may  pursue  a  course  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  change  to  the 
Teachers  College  for  the  professional  work.  The  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  given  upon  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course. 

RELATION     OF    THE     COLLEGE    OF    ARTS    AND     SCIENCES    TO 
THE     LAW     SCHOOL. 

After  the  <-Iose  of  the  .Junior  your  a  student  in  the  College 
of  Arts  ;iik1  Sciences  may,  if  ;ill   prescribed  work  be  completed, 
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substitute  for  an  equal  number  of  hours  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  the  full  first  year's  work  in  the  Law  School,  and 
upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  course  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  will  recommend  him  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  In  this  way  the  collegiate  and  professional  work  may 
be  completed  in  six  years. 

SUBJECTS     OF     INSTRUCTION. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  grouped  into  three  classes, 
as  follows: 

I.  Language    Group. 

English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Public 
Speaking. 

II.  Philosophy    Group. 

Economics,  Education,  Geography  (Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial), History,  Law  (Constitution  and  International),  Philos- 
ophy, Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

III.  Science    Group. 

Mathematics,  including  Accounting;  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Comparative  Medicine,  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Astronomy. 

GROUP     REQUIREMENTS     AND     ELECTIVES. 

The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  as  to  the  division 
of  time: 

1.  Of  each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  68  hours  are 
required  for  graduation,  an  hour  being  one  hour's  class  work 
per  week  or  its  equivalent  for  one  year.  In  each  group  a  mini- 
mum of  12  hours  of  work  is  required.  Each  candidate  must 
take  32  hours  of  elective  work,  all  of  which  may  be  done  in  one 
group  or  distributed  among  the  groups.  Military  Science  and 
Drill  may  be  included  among  the  electives,  three  hours  of  drill 
being  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture. 

The  prescribed  work  and  all  minimum  requirements  should 
be  taken  before  electives  are  chosen,  if  possible.  The  choice  of 
electives  is  subject  to  departmental  regulations,  to  the  schedule, 
and  to  the  direction  of  the  student's  adviser.  The  student's  ad- 
viser has  authority  to  require  the  proper  placing  of  prescribed 
subjects. 
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2.  The  following  courses  in  each  group  must  form  part  of 
the  prescribed  36  hours  of  work  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A. : 

Group    I. 

English  1-2 3  hours 

English  (any  other  course)   or  Public  Speaking  1-2..   3  hours 

A    foreign    language,    ancient    or    modern —  hours 

(Final    credit    in    a    foreign    language    is    given    only 
after   the   completion    of    the    second-year    college 
course   in   that   language.) 
Additional  work  in  this  group  to  make  a  total  of  12  hours. 

Group    II. 

Economics     1-2 3  hours 

History  1-2 •• 3  hours 

Political  Science  1-2 3  hours 

Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education 2  or  3  hours 

Total  required  in  this  group  12  hours. 

Group    III. 

Mathematics    1-4    (any    two    courses) 3  hours 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 

Botany    1-2 3  1-3  hours 

Chemistry    1-2 4  1-3  hours 

Physics    1-2 3  hours 

Zoology  1-2 3  1-3  hours 

Additional  work  in  this  group  to  make  a  total  of  12  hours. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY,  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES. 


The  following  curriculum  is  arranged  to  include  in  the  Fresh- 
man and  Sophomore  years  the  greater  part  of  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  includes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prescribed  courses  in  English,  History,  Economics, 
and  Political  Science,  options  in  foreign  languages,  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Science.  At  least  one  free  elective  is  also  open 
each  year  to  the  student  who  pursues  the  regular  course. 

Freshman    Class. 

English  1-2  (Composition  and  Literature) 3  hours. 

Foreign  Language   (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 

or  Spanish)  3  to  5  hours. 

History  1-2  (Essentials  of  History) 3  hours. 

Mathematics  1-4  (College  Algebra  1-2,  Solid  Geom- 
etry 3,  Trigonometry  4)  two  courses 3  hours. 

Science  (Botany  1-2,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  Zoology  1-2)  3  1-3  to  4  1-3  hours. 

Elective 3  hours. 

Total 17  to  19  1-3  hours. 

Sophomore  Class. 

English  (elective)  or  Public  Speaking  1-2 3  hours. 

Foreign  Language   (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 

or  Spanish) 3  hours. 

Economics    1-2    (Economic    Theory    and    Practical 

Economics) 3  hours. 

Political  Science  1-2  (Principles  of  Government  and 

American  Government) 3  hours. 

Science    (Physics   1-2,   Botany   1-2,   Chemistry   1-2, 

Zoology   1-2) 3  to  4  1-3  hours. 

Elective •  • 3  hours. 


Total . . 16  1-3  to  19  1-3  hours 

Junior  and   Senior  Classes. 

Prescribed  courses  not  already  completed  should  be  finished  in  the 
Junior  class.  The  remainder  of  the  work  in  these  classes  is  elective. 
Students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  specially  for  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, law,  or  teaching,  or  for  commercial  pursuits,  or  for  journalism, 
etc.,  may  choose  their  junior  and  senior  electives  in  subjects  preparatory 
for  such  work. 
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OTHER  SUGGESTED  COURSES. 

For  courses  in  which  the  elective  work  is  scheduled  earlier 
than  in  the  regular  program  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
see  the  following  suggested  outlines  for  premedical,  commercial, 
and  science  courses.  Similar  schedules  may  be  made  for  those 
desiring  specially  extended  work  in  literature,  languages,  history, 
economics,  political  science,  philosophy,  mathematics,  etc. 

A   Suggested   Pre-Medical    Course. 

Freshman    Class.  Sophomore    Class. 

3-3  English  1-2.  3-3  English  1-2. 

3-3  History  1-2.  3-3  Psychology  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3-3  Economics  1-2  or  Political 
31/3-31/3  Botany  or  Zoology  1-2.  Science  1-2. 

7-7  Latin  or  Modern  Language  3-3  Mathematics  3-4. 

and  Elective.  4%-4%  Chemistry  1-2. 

3-3  Physics. 

Junior   and  Senior    Classes. 

Complete  the  work  prescribed  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  take  electives  in  Anatomy,  Botany,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Zoology,  Materia  Medica,  Pathology,  Bacte- 
riology, etc.  At  least  one  year  of  Latin  is  required  for  entrance 
to  a  reputable  medical  college. 

A   Suggested    Course   in    Science. 

Freshman  Class.  Sophomore    Class. 

3-3  English  1-2.  ±Vh-±Va  Chemistry  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3%-32/3  Physics  3-4. 

3-3  Mathematics  3-4.  3-3  Mathematics  7-8. 

3-3   History  1-2.  3-3  Political  Science  1-2. 

3-3  French  3-4.  3-3  Language,  Elective. 

*6-*6  Drawing  1-2. 

Advanced  work  in  Chemistry  presupposes  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German,  which  should  be  elective  during  the  Junior  and 
Senior  yean  at  the  least.  An  advanced  course  in  Physic  is  also 
exceedingly  advantageous.  A  proper  sequence  of  electives  in 
Chemistry  would  be  as  follows: 
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Junior  Year — Organic  Chemistry  (3-4),  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis (5),  Quantitative  Analysis  (6),  Physical  Chemistry  (15-16). 

Senior  Year — Analytical  Chemistry  (7-8),  Metallurgy  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  (9-10),  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
(13-14). 

The  remaining  hours  should  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Advanced  work  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physics  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  above  schedule  by  con- 
sultation with  professors  in  those  departments. 

A   Suggested   Commercial   Course. 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  are  tak- 
ing Commerce  as  their  major  subject  should  be  guided  by  the 
following  outline.  Those  who  have  not  entered  with  credits  in 
accounting  should  take  Accounting  1,  2,  3,  and  4  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  are  necessary  for  the  most  effective  work  in 
the  higher  studies  in  banking,  corporation  problems,  public 
finance,  trusts,  etc.  Stenography  and  typewriting  are  not  re- 
quired for  graduation  in  the  commercial  course,  but  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools  or 
who  wish  the  subjects  for  strictly  commercial  purposes,  should 
take  them  in  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  classes.  Modifications 
of  the  outline  can  be  arranged  to  meet  special  requirements. 

Freshman    Class.  3_3  Accounting   3-4. 

3-3  English  1-2.  3-3  Physics  1-2. 

3-3  Mathematics  1-2.  3-3  Commercial  Geography  1-2. 
3-3  History  1-2. 

3-3  Accounting  1-2.  Junior  C,ass' 

3-3  Modern  Language  1-2.  3"3  Nat^ral  Science. 

3-3  Accounting  9-10..  3"3  Political  Science  1-2. 

m    ,  6-6  Commercial  Electives. 

Sophomore    Class.  can  i    ™      -  • 

0  _  _.      .  6-6  General  Electives. 

6-6  Elective  English  or  Public 

Speaking  1-2.  Senior    Class. 

3-3  Modern  Language  3-4.  6-6  Commercial  Electives. 

3-3  Economics  1-2.  9-9  General  Electives. 
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The  commercial  electives  include  the  following  subjects: 
Corporation  Organization  and  Accounting;  Systems  of  Account- 
ing, being  a  study  of  systems  in  actual  practice;  Expert  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing;  Banking  and  Office  Practice;  Money 
and  Banking;  The  Trust  Movement;  Public  Finance;  The 
Labor  Movement;  Transportation  Economics;  Economic  His- 
tory; History  of  Latin  America;  and  such  other  subjects  in 
language  and  science  as  may  bear  upon  the  future  commercial 
purpose  of  the  student. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

William  R.  Dodson,  A.  B.,  S.  B.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Albert  T.  Bell,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry. 

Edward  S.  Richardson,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Frederick  V.  Emerson,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Raoul  L.  Menville,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Allan  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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William  H.  Balis,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Ed.  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agronomy. 
Thomas  R.  LeCompte,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Oscar  W.  Rosewall,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Clarence  H.  Christman,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Robert  D.  Rands,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 


James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

Alex.  B.  Coffey,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

THE     WORK      IN      AGRICULTURE. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has  outlined  the 
courses  offered  after  full  discussion  of  the  qualifications  de- 
manded  of  those  who  are  to  take  a  Leading  part  in  the  practical 
and  scientific  agricultural  development  ol*  the  South.   One  who 
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follows  the  course  faithfully  and  chooses  electives  wisely  will 
receive  sufficient  mental  training  and  discipline  to  dignify  his 
citizenship  in  any  community,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  tech- 
nical training  to  enable  him  to  take  front  rank  as  a  successful 
practical  agriculturist  or  as  an  investigator.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  will  afford  a  good  general  foundation  for  special- 
ization, and  the  electives  allowed  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Junior  year  permit  of  concentration  on  a  special  line,  which 
is  to  be  followed  to  the  end  of  the  course.  One  planning  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  or  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  may  qualify  for  appoint- 
ments requiring  specialization,  or,  if  practical  work  is  contem- 
plated in  agronomy,  horticulture,  livestock  industry,  etc.,  the 
course  can  be  shaped  to  develop  fitness  for  successful  work  in 
special  lines.  The  languages,  mathematics,  and  other  cultural 
subjects  are,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  preparation  for  develop- 
ment of  a  liberal  education,  collateral  with  technical  training. 

A  young  man  who  contemplates  engaging  in  agricultural 
pursuits  on  his  own  capital  should  secure  sufficient  training  in 
the  courses  offered  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  much  higher  degree 
of  success  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  him.  If  he  is 
without  means  sufficient  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  on  his  own 
account  he  will  find  an  active  demand  for  his  services  from  the 
experiment  stations,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  schools,  as  well 
as  from  private  individuals  and  corporations.  These  matters 
have  been  considered  in  formulating  the  work  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  require- 
ments may  be  fully  met. 

IRREGULAR     COURSES. 

Special  and  irregular  courses  may  be  arranged  for  students 
of  mature  age  who  have  not  the  time  to  pursue  the  full  course. 
The  formation  of  separate  classes  for  special  students  will  be  at 
the  option  of  the  professors  concerned. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
a  student  who  completes  the  four-year  course  in  agriculture 
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The  degree  of  Master  of  Science    (M.  S.)    is  conferred  after 
one  year  of  graduate  work. 

ADMISSION     TO     THE     COLLEGE     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Candidates  for  admission  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age 
(at  nearest  birthday)  and  of  good  moral  character.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  Freshman  class  the  applicant  must  offer  14  units 
of  work  (see  pages  31-34),  as  follows: 

English 3  units 

Algebra 1%  units 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

History 1  unit 

Elective 7%  units 

Total 14  units 

Candidates  not  fully  prepared  may  be  admitted  conditioned 
in  not  more  than  two  units.  For  details  in  regard  to  require- 
ments for  admission  see  pages  31-34. 

ELECTIVE     WORK. 

The  Agricultural  Course,  after  the  Sophomore  class,  is  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  allow  a  student  to  specialize  in  the  subjects  of 
his  choice.  Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
in  the  Teachers  College  may  place  some  of  their  elective  work 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  (see  page  69). 

DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRONOMY. 
Field     and     Farm     Power    Machinery     Laboratory. 

Tli is  Laboratory  contains  machinery  loaned  by  the  following 
farm  implement,  houses:  .John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Southern  Moline 
Plow  Co.,  Cnternationa]  Harvester  Co.,  Oliver  Plow  Co.,  Gale- 
Booper  Plow  Co.,  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  &  Reaping  Machine 
Co.,  Doherty  Hardware  Co.,  Cushman  Motor  Works,  The  Avery 
Co.,  B.  I*'.  Avery  &  Sons,  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Rum- 
ley  Products  ('"..  Johnson  &  Field  Co.,  Louden  Machinery  Co., 
Duane  EL  Nash  Co.,  and  others.    The  List  of  machines  consists  of 

i,  disc  harrows,  grain  drills,  Feed  grinders,  manure  spread- 
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ers,  corn  planters  (single  and  two-row),  cotton  planters,  culti- 
vators, hay  rakes,  mowers,  grain  binders,  rice  binders,  corn  bind- 
ers, power  hay  presses,  a  large  power  corn  sheller,  a  fanning  mill, 
a  steam  traction  engine  and  grain  separator,  several  gasoline 
engines,  two  gas  tractors  with  engine  plows,  pumps,  and  a 
country  home  electric  light  plant. 

The  value  of  all  this  machinery  amounts  to  almost  $12,000. 
A  building  30  feet  by  130  feet  houses  most  of  this  equipment  at 
the  present  time.  In  this  building,  also,  are  a  wash  and  locker 
room  and  a  tool  room. 

It  is  expected  that  this  laboratory  will  be  enlarged  to  at 
least  double  its  present  capacity  for  the  session  1914-15.  The 
contents  will  be  increased  in  like  proportion. 

LAND    DRAINAGE. 

Four  levels,  reading  rods,  tape  measures,  drawing  boards, 
and  sufficient  other  apparatus  to  carry  on  this  work  to  the  best 
advantage  constitutes  the  equipment  for  this  part  of  the  work. 

SOIL  PHYSICS  LABORATORY. 

The  soil  laboratory  is  supplied  with  necessary  apparatus 
for  all  phases  of  soil  physics  problems.  Additional  material  is 
being  supplied  every  year.  Stock  soils  which  represent  the  main 
types  of  soil  from  different  sections  of  the  State  are  always  on 
hand  for  student  work.  Samples  of  the  different  fertilizers  are 
also  in  this  laboratory. 

CROPS  LABORATORY. 

Samples  of  the  different  varieties  of  corn  recognized  by  the 
Louisiana  Corn  Growers'  Association,  samples  of  rice,  samples  of 
the  grades  of  cotton  approved  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  samples  of  about  500  different  seeds,  and  cases 
for  storing  all  of  these  grains  and  seeds  form  the  major  part  of 
the  equipment  used  in  this  division.  Samples  of  sugar  from 
Louisiana  and  some  of  the  foreign  countries  are  also  in  this 
laboratory. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  dairy  laboratory  consists  of  two  Babcock  testers,  one 
Hall  casein  tester,  six  different  brands  of  cream  separators,  one 
Farrington  moisture  test,  three  Gray's  moisture  tests,  cream 
scales,  one  tortion  scale,  and  necessary  glass  ware  and  chemicals. 
The  laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  gas  and  water  connections,  and 
twenty-one  individual  desks  and  drawers.  The  dairy  buildings 
adjoining  supply  further  material  for  study. 

The  equipment  available  for  stock  judging  consists  of  the 
Experiment  Station  dairy  herd,  the  herds  of  Hereford  and  Aber- 
deen Angus  cattle  of  the  Station  farm,  and  the  herds  of  swine 
kept  at  the  Experiment  Station  farm.  The  types  of  horses  are 
studied  from  specimens  loaned  by  parties  living  at  Baton  Rouge, 
and  from  specimens  of  horses  and  mules  owned  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     HORTICULTURE. 

In  the  Department  of  Horticulture  a  full  line  of  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  all  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  has  been 
recently  provided.  Also,  one  set  of  Deyrolle  models  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  grafts,  and  one  set  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.'s 
colored  plates  of  vegetables.  These  are  used  as  aids  in  the  class- 
room. The  most  recent  addition  to  the  equipment  of  this  de- 
partment is  the  large  modern  hothouse. 

The  horticultural  grounds  of  the  experiment  station  are  sit- 
uated close  at  hand,  and  in  them  may  be  found  all  varieties  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  An  opportunity  is  here  available  for  a 
full  study  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
interesting  and  valuable  investigations  in  the  line  of  cultural, 
fertilizing  and  physiological  experiments  that  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  on. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     VETERINARY     SCIENCE. 

Models,  including  the  famous  Auzoux  plastic  model  of  the 
hone;  manikins,  both  human  and  veterinary;  charts,  anatomi- 
cal, physiological,  etc.;  esteologica]  specimens,  showing  bones  of 

/nan   and   different    animals. 
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Surgical  Instrument — A  well  selected  assortment  of  useful 
instruments  of  different  kinds  and  for  various  purposes,  in- 
cluding special  cases  of  instruments. 

Materi  Medica  Cabinet,  containing  300  specimens  of  the 
parts  of  plants  from  which  vegetable  drugs  are  prepared. 

Library — A  carefully-chosen  assortment  of  general  medical 
and  veterinary  medical  text-books  and  journals. 

AGRICULTURAL     COURSE. 

The  figure  to  the  left  of  the  subject  in  the  following  outline 
of  the  course  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  a  figure  indicates 
laboratory  work.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  one  hour  of  regular  class  work.  The  brack- 
eted words  and  figures  are  the  course  designations  given  in  the 
accounts  of  departmental   work: 

Freshman    Class. 

3  English  (1)  3  English  (2) 

3  Higher  Algebra  3  Trigonometry 

(Mathematics  1)  (Mathematics  4) 

3  Elementary  Soils  3  Forage  Crops 

(Agronomy  9)  (Agronomy  10) 

*4  2  General  Botany  *4  2  General  Botany 

(Botany  1)  (Botany  2) 

*2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judg-  *2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging 
ing    (Animal  Industry  (Animal  Industry  4) 

3)  *4  1  Farm  Machinery 
*4  1  Farm  Machinery  (Agronomy  2a) 

(Agronomy  la)  *3      T>iii 
*3      Drill 


Sophomore    Class. 

*4  3  Chemistry  (1)  *4  3  Chemistry   (2) 

3  Physics  (1)  3  Physics  (2) 

*2      Physics  (3)  *2      Physics  (4) 

*2  3  Farm  Crops  *2  3  Feeds  and  Feeding 

(Agronomy  3)  (Animal  Industry  2) 

*4  2  General  Zoology  *4  2  General  Zoology 

(Zoology  1)  (Zoology  2) 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture  *2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

(Horticulture  1)  (Horticulture  2) 

*3      Drill  #3      Drill 
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Junior    Class. 

*4  3  Dairying  *4  3  Soil  Physics 

(Animal  Industry  7)  (Agronomy  4) 

*2  2  Agricultural  Geology 
(Geology  5) 

Elective  13  hours. 

Senior    Class. 

Elective  16  hours. 

Elective*. 

Agronomy  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14-26. 

Animal  Industry  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Botany  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

Chemistry  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  25,  26. 

Forestry  1,  2,  -!,  4. 

Horticulture  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Geology  1,  3,  7. 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  1-4. 

Veterinary  Science  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Zoology  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Free  elective  6  hours. 

TEACHERS'     COURSE     IN     AGRICULTURE. 

The  Teachers'  Course  in  Agriculture  has  been  framed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
Agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  the  agricultural  schools,  in- 
dustrial institutes  and  normal  schools.  This  course  comprises  the 
essentials  of  the  regular  Agricultural  Course  and  in  addition 
certain  courses  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
In  the  junior  and  senior  years  a  certain  freedom  of  election  is 
provided  for  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to  do  special  work 
in  some  preferred  branch  of  scientific  agriculture.  Graduates  of 
this  course  are,  under  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  eligible  for  teaching  positions  in  the  Agricultural 
High   Schools. 
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Freshman    Class. 

3  English  (1) 

3  English  (2) 

3  Higher  Algebra 

3  Trigonometry 

(Mathematics  1) 

(Mathematics  4) 

3  Elementary  Soils 

3  Forage  Crops 

(Agronomy  9) 

(Agronomy  10) 

*4  2  General  Botany 

*4  2  General  Botany 

(Botany  1) 

(Botany  2) 

*2  2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judg- 

*2 2  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging 

ing    (Animal  Industry 

(Animal  Industry  4) 

3) 

*4  1  Farm  Machinery 

*4  1  Farm  Machinery 

(Agronomy  2a) 

(Agronomy  la) 

*3       Drill 

*3      Drill 

Sophomore    Class. 

*4  3  Chemistry  (1) 

*4  3  Chemistry  (2) 

3  Physics  (1) 

3  Physics  (2) 

*2      Physics  (3) 

*2      Physics  (4) 

*2  3  Farm  Crops 

*2  3  Feeds  and  Feeding 

(Agronomy  3) 

(Animal  Industry  2) 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

*4  2  General  Zoology 

(Zoology  1) 

(Zoology  2) 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

*2  2  Principles  of  Horticulture 

(Horticulture  1) 

(Horticulture  2) 

*3      Drill 

*3      Drill 

Junior    Class. 

*4  3  Dairying  *4  3  Soil  Physics 

(Animal  Industry  7)  (Agronomy  4) 

*2  2  Forestry  (1)  *2  2  Forestry  (2) 

*2  2  Agricultural  Geology 
(Geology  5) 

Elective  11  hours. 

Senior    Class. 
Nine  hours  in  Psychology  and  Education  must  be  elected  in 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Elective  16  hours. 
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Electivos. 

Electives  must  be  taken  from  the  following  list : 

Agronomy  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  18. 

Animal  Industry  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

Botany  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18. 

Chemistry  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  17,  18,  25,  26. 

Forestry  3,  4. 

Geology  1,  3,  7. 

German,  French,  or  Spanish  1-4. 

Horticulture  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

Veterinary  Science  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Zoology  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

Free  elective  3  hours. 

SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 

Murray  L.  Wilson,  B.  S.,  Principal. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
I'niversity  for  the  past  seven  years  is  now  being  gradually  dis- 
continued. Two  years  ago  the  first  class  was  dropped  and  at  the 
end  of  this  session  the  second  year  will  be  discontinued.  The 
third  year  work  will  be  carried  on  for  another  session  after  which 
ail  secondary  instruction  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  be 
discontinued. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  C  Class  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1914-1915  must  present  certificates  showing  that  the  third 
year  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent  has  been  completed  or 
they  must  pass  examinations  in  high  school  subjects  valued  at 
ten  units.  All  applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age  at 
the  nearest  birthday. 

Students  entering  the  School  of  Agriculture  must  take  the 
pr<  scribed  course  of  study  without  substitution.  No  student  en- 
rolled in  this  school  will  he  permitted  to  take  work  of  college 
grade. 

For  admission  to  the  freshman  class  the  former  three  year 
course  of  study  is  valued  at  12  units,  each  year  at  4  units.  A 
student   who  entered   A  Mass  with  a  eredit  of  two  <>r  more  units 

will,  after  completing  the  ihinl  year  course,  he  admitted  without 
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condition  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  or 
to  any  of  the  other  schools  or  colleges  by  meeting  their  special 
requirements. 

COURSE     IN     THE     SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE. 
(First    Year    (A    Class). 

Discontinued. 
Second    Year    (B    Class). 

Discontinued. 

(Third    Year    (C    Class). 

To  be  discontinued  after  the  session  of  1914-1915  by  order  of 

the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


5  English 

5  English 

5  History  and  Economies 

5  History  and  Economics 

*2  2  Farm  Crops 

*2  2  Forestry 

2  Agricultural  Physics 

2  Agricultural  Physics 

*4  2  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

*4  2  Dairying 

*4      Mechanic  Arts 

#4      Mechanic  Arts 

(shop  work) 

(shop  work) 

COURSES     OF     INSTRUCTION. 
C.     Agricultural    Physics. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
student  in  the  physical  principles  which  underlie  the  practice  of 
agriculture.  The  pulley,  the  lever,  and  other  farm  machinery 
are  shown  to  be  dependent  on  simple  mathematical  laws.  The 
use  of  water  in  soils  is  shown  to  depend  largely  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillarity.  The  effect  of  sunlight  is  studied  as  giving 
heat  and  energy  to  plant  life.  These  and  many  other  practical 
questions  are  brought  home  to  the  student  as  specific  examples 
of  general  principles  underlying  his  vocation. 

Two  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

C.     Dairying. 

This  is  a  lecture  and  text-book  course  supplemented  with 
laboratory  work  upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  farm-dairy- 
ing. The  student  is  taught  how  to  care  for  and  operate  all  the 
apparatus  used  in  the  separation  of  cream;  churning,  working, 
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salting,  and  packing  butter;  bottling  milk,  testing  milk  and  its 
products  for  fat  and  casein ;  besides  various  other  useful  tests  in 
connection  with  dairying. 

Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     Second  term. 

C.     English. 

The  four  fundamentals  of  English  at  this  stage  of  the  stu- 
dent's  advancement  are  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  and  lit- 
erature. In  spelling  he  is  taught  some  new  words  and  drilled  in 
the  correct  spelling  of  those  which  he  already  knows  but  misspells 
through  indolence  or  carelessness.  He  is  shown  the  necessity  of 
using  the  dictionary  wherever  a  doubt  is  possible.  In  grammar  it 
is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  to  ground  the  student 
thoroughly  in  a  few  elementary  principles  that  should  become 
an  inalienable  part  of  his  linguistic  equipment.  In  composition 
the  first  essential  is  correctness  in  every  detail  of  spelling, 
punctuation,  capitalization,  and  sentence  structure.  With  a 
view  to  fixing  the  habit  of  accuracy  in  composition  simple  ex- 
ercises are  written  and  carefully  corrected  throughout  the  two 
years.  This  work  is  made  the  foundation  for  more  advanced 
work  in  writing  English.  In  literature  masterpieces  suited  to 
the  age  and  advancement  of  the  student  are  read  and  studied. 

Five  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

C.     Farm    Crops. 

This  is  an  elementary  lecture  and  text-book  course  of  study 
on  the  crops  grown  in  America.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  Louisiana  crops,  including  corn,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  oats,  and 
rice.  Laboratory  practice  will  include  a  study  of  the  various 
crops  in  the  field  and  class  room. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week.  First 
term. 

C.      Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  discussion  of  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples involved  in  forest  management;  a  discussion  of  the  dis- 
tribution, nature,  and  value,  of  the  principal  forest  trees  of 
Louisiana,  including  Lectures  on  the  uses  to  which  the  various 
wood*  arc  adaptable;  reforesting  and  forest  protection.     A  study 
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will  also  be  made  of  the  distribution  and  character  of  the  cut- 
over  lands  of  Louisiana  and  the  uses  that  possibly  may  be  made 
of  them. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    Second  term. 

C.     History. 

The  work  in  history  is  so  arranged  that  general  history  is 
given  one  year  and  English  and  American  History  the  next. 
In  each  course  a  standard  text  is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  give  each  student  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  essential  facts  of  history.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  social  and  economic  history,  and  the  relation 
between  history  and  geography  is  constantly  emphasized. 

Three  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 

C.     Mechanic    Arts    (Shop    Work). 

The  students  are  instructed  in  the  management  of  the  forge 
and  fire  in  the  operations  of  drawing  down,  bending,  forming, 
punching,  splitting  and  in  welding  iron  and  steel.  They  are 
required  to  make  rings,  bolts,  links,  cold  chisels,  and  punches, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  their  own  repair  work 
when  they  return  to  the  farm.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
welding,  shaping,  and  tempering  of  steel. 

Four  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.    Both  terms. 

C     Practical    Economics. 

The  course  in  practical  economics  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  economic  activity  with  the 
purpose  of  leading  him  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  present- 
day  social,  political,  and  industrial  problems.  The  work  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  recent  economic  changes  and  tendencies,  and  plans 
for  further  development  and  reform.  Especial  attention  is  de- 
voted to  such  subjects  as  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  rail- 
way and  trust  regulations,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  economic  conditions  peculiar  to  Louisiana  and  the  South. 

Two  recitations  per  week.    Both  terms. 
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C.     Soils    and    Fertilizers. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
different  soils,  methods  of  treatment  to  improve  physical  condi- 
tion and  yield  of  these  different  soils,  the  meaning  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  benefits  therefrom,  and  the  different  amounts  of  fertil- 
izers to  apply  for  the  best  results.  The  laboratory  will  consist 
partly  of  regular  experimental  work  with  fertilizers  and  means 
of  application. 

Two  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term. 


EXPERIMENT    STATIONS. 


W.  R.  Dodson,  Director. 
J  B.  Garrett,  W.  G.  Taggart,  F.  C.  Quereau,  Assistant  Directors. 

There  are  four  Experiment  Stations  of  the  University.  One 
is  located  at  Baton  Rouge,  on  land  belonging  to  the  University ; 
one  at  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans,  on  land  leased  from  the 
Park  Commission;  one  at  Calhoun,  Ouachita  Parish,  on  land 
belonging  to  the  University,  the  site  being  a  gift  from  Ouachita 
Parish,  and  one  at  Crowley,  Acadia  Parish,  located  on  sixty 
acres,  donated  by  the  Police  Jury  of  Acadia  Parish  and  the 
citizens  of  Crowley. 

State    Station,    Baton    Rouge,    La. 

This  station  carries  on  investigations  along  many  lines  of 
practical  and  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Veterinary  Department  was  organized  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Experiment  Stations.  The  results  of  many 
years  of  observation  and  research  are  available  for  use  in  teach- 
ing and  correspondence.  The  head  of  the  department  devotes 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  University,  and  the 
remainder  to  investigation,  publishing  reports  of  results  of  ex- 
periments, correspondence,  and  public  lectures.  The  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  methods  of  inves- 
tigation, and  they  take  part  in  demonstration  work  and  work 
that  is  done  gratuitously  for  the  public,  such  as  immunizing 
cattle  from  Texas  fever,  surgical  operations  on  animals,  and 
so  forth. 

An  assistant  in  this  department  devotes  all  of  his  time  to 
the  investigation  of  animal  diseases.  The  laboratory  in  which 
this  work  is  carried  on  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  observation 
of  interested  students. 

The  Horticultural  Department  was  established  when  the  Ex- 
periment Station  was  organized,  and  has  carried  on  continu- 
ously experiments  in  testing  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
fertilizers  as  applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  importation  of 
new  and  rare  plants,  etc.    In  this  way  results  have  been  secured 
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for  a  long  series  of  years  that  afford  reliable  data  for  general 
deductions.  Most  of  these  results  have  been  published,  but, 
whether  published  or  not,  are  available  to  the  students  of  the 
University  and  correspondence  of  the  station.  A  modern  green- 
house is  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Plant  Pathology  is  doing  very  effective 
work  in  reducing  the  amount  of  depradation  by  disease  to  the 
staple  crops  of  the  State.  The  entire  time  of  the  head  of  this 
department  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  plant  diseases,  particu- 
larly the  diseases  of  cotton,  cane,  and  rice.  The  laboratory  and 
results  of  the  work  will  be  open  to  interested  students  at  all 
times.  No  regular  lectures,  however,  will  be  given,  except  on 
special  topics,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

The  Farm  Department  has  continued  most  of  the  lines  of 
work  previously  inaugurated,  in  which  a  long  series  of  results 
are  desirable  for  the  deduction  of  general  principles.  Feeding 
experiments  have  been  conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  here- 
tofore, and  excellent  results  have  been  secured  in  feeding  for 
the  New  Orleans  market.  The  grazing  experiments  have  been 
more  elaborate  than  previously  conducted,  and  the  results  have 
been  splendid  object-lessons  to  students  and  visitors. 

The  agricultural  students  make  trips  to  the  farm,  which  is 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  University,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing methods  of  applying  fertilizers,  mixing  fertilizers  to  pre- 
scribed formulae,  results  obtained  in  harvest,  etc.  They  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  varieties  of  standard  crops, 
methods  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  etc.  The  station  has  most 
of  the  modern  machinery  used  on  a  farm  devoted  to  diversified 
farming.  This  includes  a  corn  harvester,  corn  shredder,  and 
husker,  ensilage  cutter,  corn  crusher,  hay  cutter,  grain  harvester 
and  binder,  disk  plows  and  cultivators,  hay-harvesting  machines, 
etc.  Any  student  desiring  to  learn  to  operate  these  machines 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  farm  has  good  types  of  Angus  and  Hereford  cattle, 
gome  of  the  Leading  breeds  of  hogs,  a  herd  of  sheep,  and,  in  the 
future,  will  have  additional  animals  for  experiment  and  demon- 
stration. 
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The  Fertilizer  and  Feedstuffs  Department  is  charged  with 
the  analysis  of  all  the  samples  of  fertilizers,  Paris  green,  and 
feedstuffs  secured  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Seven  to  eight  men  are  employed  in  this  work.  While 
no  students  work  in  this  laboratory,  students  who  are  especially 
interested  are  permitted  to  study  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
this  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  given  practical  problems  in  cal- 
culating differences  in  value  of  composition  guaranteed  and 
actually  found  in  feedstuffs  and  fertilizers. 

Sugar    Station,    Audubon    Park,    New    Orleans,    La. 

The  Sugar  Station  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  problems  of 
the  production  of  sugar  cane  and  its  manufacture  into  sugar. 
The  investigations  cover  a  large  field  of  research  and  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  Students  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
of  the  Sugar  Engineering  Course  spend  the  grinding  season  at 
this  station.  They  assist  in  running  the  sugar  house,  as  well  as 
the  chemical  control  of  all  operations. 

The  station  also  devotes  considerable  attention  to  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

This  station  has  a  great  many  visitors,  and  is  constantly 
giving  out  helpful  information  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

North    Louisiana    Station,    Calhoun. 

This  station  is  located  in  the  hill  portion  of  Ouachita  Par- 
ish, and  is  devoted  to  investigations  pertaining  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  farmers  of  North  Louisiana,  including  elab- 
orate experiments  in  cotton,  corn,  forage  crops,  fertilizer  crops, 
pasture  crops,  pasture  systems,  the  feeding  of  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  and  to  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  best  suited 
for  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  State.  The  scien- 
tific employees  of  this  station  also  engage  in  farmers'  institute 
work.  Agricultural  meetings  are  held  at  the  station,  and  an- 
nually there  is  held  a  district  fair  on  the  grounds  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  which  is  very  largely  attended  by  farmers  through- 
out North  Louisiana.  The  station  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
improving  the  system  of  agriculture  and  the  systems  of  farm 
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management.    The  station  has  also  been  a  potent  factor  in  intro- 
ducing better  breeds  of  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Rice    Station,    Crowley,    La. 

The  Rice  Experiment  Station  at  Crowley  was  put  on  a  per- 
manent basis  during  the  early  part  of  1909,  through  the  dona- 
tion of  sixty  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Crowley  by 
the  Police  Jury  of  Acadia  Parish  and  the  citizens  of  Crowley 
and  adjacent  territory.  A  laboratory,  costing  $3,500  for  par- 
tial completement,  has  been  erected,  and  a  graduate  of  this 
institution  elected  as  assistant  director,  to  have  immediate 
charge  of  this  work.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  also  stationed  a  competent  scientist  at  Crowley 
to  cooperate  with  us  in  carrying  on  scientific  investigations. 
The  representative  of  the  University  has  charge  of  investiga- 
tions on  fertilization  of  rice,  influence  of  fertilizer  constit- 
uents on  the  yield  and  quality  of  grain ;  on  methods  of  rotation, 
irrigation,  and  drainage;  the  adaptation  of  soil  and  climate 
to  the  production  of  various  forage  and  miscellaneous  crops 
that  can  be  used  in  combination  with  rice  culture,  and  such 
other  questions  as  may  need  most  urgent  consideration  as  the 
work  progresses.  The  representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment will  make  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  study  of 
the  varieties  of  rice  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
have  charge  of  the  breeding  and  selection  of  special  strains  that 
may  be  most  promising.  The  United  States  has  installed  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  taking  observations  on  atmospheric  tem- 
perature, humidity,  wind  currents,  evaporation,  and  rainfall,  and 
these  records  will  be  kept  throughout  the  year.  Investigations 
on  fungus  diseases,  rice  weeds,  and  insect  enemies  of  the  rice 
plant  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  are 
planning  to  erect  a  small  rice  mill  with  complete  machinery  for 
carrying  on  experiments  in  the  milling  of  rice,  as  the  price  that 
the  farmer  realizes  for  his  product  is  partially  dependent  upon 
its  milling  qualities. 


DEPARTMEN1     OF    AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION. 


E.  C.  Richardson,  Director.        W.  H.  Balis,  Assistant  Director. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly,  Organizer  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

Miss  Ola  Powell,  Assistant  Organizer  of  Girls'  Clubs. 

This  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  was  organized 
September  1,  1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  agricultural  infor- 
mation to  persons  not  regularly  enrolled  as  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. In  years  gone  by  the  chief  method  of  disseminating 
such  information  has  been  through  the  printed  page  of  the 
bulletin.  The  failure  of  a  large  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
wrought  out  by  the  experiment  stations,  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  departments  of  agricultural  extension,  which  seek  to 
carry  direct  to  the  farmer  such  information  relative  to  his  opera- 
tions as  he  may  want  or  need.  The  various  activities  of  this 
department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  indicate  in  a  more 
specific  manner  what  its  purpose  is  conceived  to  be.  They  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  organization  of  boys'  agricultural  clubs  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the  parish  superin- 
tendent, teachers,  and  other  school  officials.  The  object  of  these 
clubs  is  not  only  to  change  the  drudgery  of  farm  work  into  work 
of  vital  interest  to  the  boy  and  to  create  more  interest  in  farm 
life  and  farm  activities,  but  to  give  him  agricultural  instruction 
essential  to  success  in  farming.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  chief 
emphasis  in  this  work  has  been  placed  upon  corn  growing  and 
hog  raising. 

2.  The  formation  of  girls'  home  economic  clubs,  with  the 
purpose  of  training  the  girls  of  our  public  schools  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  home  making.  This  work  has  been  done 
mainly  in  cooperation  with  the  instructors  of  domestic  science 
of  the  Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at  Ruston  and  the  South- 
western Louisiana  Industrial  Institute  at  Lafayette. 
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3.  Cooperating  with  parish  superintendents  and  parish 
fairs  in  holding  corn  exhibits  and  in  judging  corn  exhibits  made 
by  farmers  and  school  boys. 

4.  Conducting  the  State  corn  contest  at  the  annual  State 
Fair,  held  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

5.  Assisting  other  agricultural  shows  in  making  exhibits 
possessing  educational  values. 

6.  Delivering  agricultural  addresses  to  boys  at  the  boys' 
institutes  and  to  teachers  at  parish  meetings. 

7.  Cooperating  with  the  railroads  of  the  State  in  operation 
of  agricultural  demonstration  trains  and  lecture  trains. 

8.  Carrying  on  corn  breeding  work  in  cooperation  with 
farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  assisting  farmers  in  securing 
well-bred  seed  of  different  sorts. 

9.  Issuing  printed  matter  in  the  form  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  for  the  use  of  teachers,  farmers,  and  school  boys. 

10.  The  publication  monthly  of  the  University  Press  News, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  press  of  the  State  with  avail- 
able and  timely  articles  on  Louisiana  agriculture. 

11.  The  supervision  of  the  agricultural  high  schools  of 
Louisiana,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

12.  The  propagation  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  school  grounds  of  Louisiana. 

13.  Lecturing  to  farmers  at  the  winter  short  course. 

14.  Giving  instruction  to  teachers  at  the  University  Sum- 
mer School  on  nature  study  and  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
the  public  schools. 

15.  Contributing  articles  on  agriculture  to  the  agricultural 
press  of  Louisiana  and  neighboring  States. 

16.  Gathering  permanent  agricultural  displays  of  corn  and 
other  products  for  use  in  campaign  work. 

17.  Conveying  information  to  farmers  and  others  along 
ngricultural  linos  by  correspondence. 


FARMERS'    DEMONSTRATION    CONFERENCE. 


FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

President. 

William  R.  Dodson,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of 
Experiment  Station. 

William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Industry. 

Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Jordan  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 

Edward  S.  Richardson,  B.  S., 

Director  of  Agricultural  Extension. 

Julius  B.  Garrett,  B.  S., 

Entomologist  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Claud  W.  Edgerton,  Ph.  D., 

Plant  Pathologist,  Experiment  Station. 

E.  S.  Tucker, 

Associate  Entomologist. 

C.  H.  Staples,  B.  S., 

In  Charge  of  Dairy. 

Ed  B.  Doran,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Agronomy. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly, 

Assistant  in  Agricultural  Extension. 

Miss  Cora  Jacobs, 

Scientific  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Seed  Laboratory. 
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FARMERS'  DEMONSTRATION  COURSE. 

From  January  20  to  30,  1914,  inclusive,  a  conference  of 
farmers  was  held  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  discussions,  listening  to  lectures,  and 
witnessing  demonstrations  on  farm  topics.  The  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  officers  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  experienced  farmers  and  planters  had  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  work  consisted  of  lectures,  practice  exercises,  and 
demonstrations  so  varied  as  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  the 
programme.  In  general  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  were 
given  to*  lectures  and  explanations,  fifteen  minutes  for  general 
discussion,  and  one  or  more  hours  for  practice  and  demonstra- 
tion, for  each  subject  each  day.  At  times  three  or  more  sub- 
jects were  under  consideration  at  the  same  time  in  different 
buildings,  so  that  one  had  considerable  choice  from  among  the 
subjects  offered.  About  eight  hours  were  devoted  each  day 
to  the  work.  Night  lectures  of  a  popular  nature  were  given 
throughout  the  two  weeks.  By  this  means  a  good  number  of 
farmers  who  could  not  leave  home  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  met  together  for  a  brief  course  of  study  that  was  of  great 
benefit  in  their  work.  The  course  will  be  repeated  in  1915,  with 
some  additions  and  modifications. 

The  facilities  of  the  college  are  ample  to  make  demonstra- 
tion and  practice  work  very  helpful  indeed.  The  Horticul- 
tural Department  furnishes  material  for  the  construction  of 
hotbeds  and  coldframes  and  illustrative  material  for  use  in 
transplanting  early  truck  crops.  The  Veterinary  Department 
Aas  ample  models  and  charts,  and  sufficient  live  stock  are  fur- 
nished for  demonstration  of  the  topics  discussed.  The  dairy, 
with  modern  equipment  in  every  particular,  located  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds,  is  used  for  the  work  in  this  course.  For  exer- 
cises in  stock- judging,  animals  of  the  Experiment  Station  are 
available,  consisting  of  sonic  of  the  leading  breeds  of  cattle, 
dairy  cat  Ho,  hogs,  and  sheep.  For  the  cornwork,  samples  of  a 
sufficient,  number  of  the  Leading  varieties  of  corn  are  available 
for  Studying  and  judging,  and  the  same  is  true  of  rice  and  forage 

crops.     Ample  facilities  are  offered  Cor  the  application  of  in- 
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secticides  and  fungicides  to  truck  and  fruit  crops.  The  Soil 
Laboratory  offers  ample  facilities  for  studying  the  practical 
problems  which  are  discussed  in  this  course.  The  farm  imple- 
ments of  the  Experiment  Station  and  exhibits  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  college  for  the  use  of 
farmers  attending  the  conference. 

There  are  no  expenses  except  for  board,  lodging,  etc.  Those 
who  wish  to  board  at  the  University  can  secure  rooms  free  of 
charge,  and  board  in  the  University  mess-hall  at  four  dollars 
per  week.  They  will  have  to  supply  their  own  pillows,  sheets  for 
single  beds,  blankets,  towels,  and  toilet  articles.  Good  board  and 
rooms  may  be  had  in  the  town  at  from  $6.50  to  $8  per  week. 

Special    Lecturers. 

Among  those  who  delivered  special  lectures  at  the  winter 
session  of  1914  were  the  following : 

Luther  E.  Hall,  Governor  of  Louisiana;  H.  A.  Morgan, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  University  of  Tennessee;  E.  S.  Downs,  National 
Stock  Yards,  Illinois;  A.  M.  Ferguson,  Corn  Specialist, 
Sherman,  Texas ;  M.  B.  Oates,  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture ;  Archibald  Smith,  Professor  of  Animal  Industry,  Mis- 
sissippi A.  &  M.  College;  S.  M.  Tracy,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  W.  E.  Atkinson,  State  Highway  Engineer; 
Charles  E.  Pabst,  Pecan  Grower  and  Nurseryman,  Ocean  Springs, 
Mississippi ;  T.  S.  Granberry,  in  charge  of  Long-Bell  Experiment 
Farm,  Bonami,  Louisiana;  C.  N.  Brumfield,  Agricultural  Agent, 
Illinois  Central  Railway ;  B.  Wade  Newett  and  S.  Locke  Breaux, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  H.  B.  Gurler,  Commercial  Dairyman, 
Macon,  Mississippi;  Oscar  Dowling,  President  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Health ;  J.  H.  McClain,  Dairy  Division,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  charge  of  Field  Work  in  the 
South;  L.  A.  Higgins,  Mississippi  Field  Agent,  Dairy  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  L.  N.  Brueggerhoff, 
Secretary  Louisiana  State  Fair,  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  Mason 
Snowden,  State  Agent,  Farmers'  Demonstration  Work,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture ;  George  N.  Coffey,  in  charge 
of  Soil  Survey  Work  of  Ohio ;  Bradford  K.  Knapp,  United  States 
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Department  of  Agriculture ;  S.  Q.  Hollingsworth,  Dealer  in  Pure 
Bred  Hogs;  E.  P.  Flower,  Secretary  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board. 

COURSES     OFFERED. 

The  following  courses  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  given 
in  1910, 1911,  1912, 1913,  and  1914,  will,  with  some  additions  and 
modifications,  be  offered  in  1915 : 

Truck  Gardening  Rice  Culture 

Feeds  and  Feeding  Beef  Cattle 

Corn  Culture  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Corn  Judging  Poultry 

Testing  Farm  Machinery  Hogs 

Dairying  Plant  Diseases 

Stock  Judging  Crop  Pests 

Forage  Crops  Breeds  and  Breeding 

Budding  and  Grafting  Home  Economics 

Milk  Testing 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  courses  to  be 
offered  next  winter,  write  to  Professor  William  R.  Dodson, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


COLLEGE    OF    ENGINEERING. 


FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E.,  Dean, 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering, 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Boykin  W.  Pegues,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

Eugene  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.7 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Linton  L.  Cooper,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

Raoul  L.  Menville,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Thomas  R.  LeCompte, 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 
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Earl  M.  Copp,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Stephen  N.  Chennault,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

John  E.  Shaw,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ralph  E.  Lewis,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

Herman  H.  Hollo  way,  B.  S., 

Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Frank  T.  Lietmeyer, 

Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 


Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  German. 

William  A.  Read,  Ph.,  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  G.  Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 

James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 

William  0.  Scroggs,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

Edmundo  1).  Colon,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

THE     AIM     OF     THE     COLLEGE     OF     ENGINEERING. 

T,'  <•  College  of  Engineering  lias  for  its  object  the  training 
of  young  men  for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the 
engineering  world  men  who  know  how  to  design  and  operate 
machinery,  to  erect  and  maintain  structures,  lo  direct  chemical 
operations  on  b  Large  scale,  and  to  perform  all  other  functions 
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ordinarily  expected  of  a  well-trained  engineer.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  courses  of  instruction  are  made  both  theoretical 
and  practical.  The  theoretical  work  of  the  class  room  is  supple- 
mented by  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  class-room  in- 
struction is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  scientific  principles  underlying  all  engineering  work,  and 
the  laboratory  work  aims  to  familiarize  him  with  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  his  chosen  profession. 

In  harmony  with  the  above,  the  University  offers  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  and  Chemical  Engineering. 

In  all  of  these  courses  the  first  year's  work  is  essentially  the 
same;  in  the  second  year's  work  the  differences  are  slight.  Hence, 
the  student  is  not  obliged  to  make  his  final  choice  of  a  course 
until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  The  elasticity  afforded  by 
this  plan  prevents  too  early  a  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  who  is  encouraged  to  be  deliberate  in  the  choice  of  his 
life-work,  and  to  test  both  his  tastes  and  his  ability  before  reach- 
ing his  final  decision. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COLLEGE    OF 
ENGINEERING. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering  upon 
examination  or  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  certificates  in  the 
following  subjects : 

Units. 

English 3 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics 1% 

Plane  Geometry  1 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 1 

History 1 

Elective 6V2 

Total 14 

The  term  "unit"  means  a  high-school  subject  pursued  for 
five  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Applicants  not  fully  prepared 
may  enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  two  units. 
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Students  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing are  advised  to  pay  special  attention  to  elementary  mathe- 
matics. Weakness  in  this  subject  is  the  commonest  cause  of  sub- 
sequent failure. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admission  see 
pages  31-34. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
any  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in 
engineering. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.)  is  conferred  upon 
a  graduate  of  any  of  the  engineering  courses  who  completes  one 
year  of  prescribed  graduate  study  and  submits  an  acceptable 
thesis  on  his  major  subject  of  study. 

The  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer  (C.  E.),  Mechanical  En- 
giner  (M.  E.),  Chemical  Engineer  (Ch.  E.),  and  Electrical  En- 
gineer (E.  E.)  are  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  Civil,  Me- 
chanical, Chemical,  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses  respect- 
ively who  complete  two  years  of  prescribed  graduate  work  and 
submit  acceptable  theses  on  their  subjects  of  study. 

LABORATORIES. 

Civil    Engineering. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  is  carried 
on  in  the  second  story  of  Heard  Hall,  a  brick  building  110 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  There  are  two  large  drawing  rooms 
with  60  individual  lockers  in  each  room  for  the  drawing-boards 
and  maps  of  the  students;  a  darkroom  for  blue-printing;  an 
office;  a  lecture  room  and  instrument  room.  The  instruments 
are  all  kept  in  their  boxes  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  dust 
;ni(l  dampness  of  the  room,  and  each  box  contains  all  of  the  ac- 
cessories, such  as  plumb-bob,  reading-glasses,  adjusting-pins,  etc. 
1 1!  the  equipment  there  are  two  engineer \s  transits,  three  wye 
Levels,  one  dump  level,  one  compass,  one  large  transit  theodolite 
for  astronomies]  observations  and  geodetic  work,  one  plane  table* 
one  Saegmuller  solar-  attachment,  one  polar  planimeter,  one  roll- 
ing planimeter,  one  Price  currenl  meter,  blue-print  frame,  beam 
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compasses,  parallel  ruler,  railroad  curves,  splines  and  weights, 
rods,  tapes,  and  chains,  and  one  gasoline  launch. 

Experimental    Mechanical    Engineering. 

The  equipment  is  contained  in  a  room  46  feet  by  82  feet, 
with  a  basement  14  feet  by  26  feet.  It  adjoins  the  University 
power  plant. 

For  work  in  steam  engineering  two  D  slide-valve  engines  are 
used  for  practice  in  slide-valve  setting  and  for  learning  the  use 
of  the  indicator.  These  are  loaded  by  means  of  Prony  brakes. 
A  10x24  Corliss  engine  direct-connected  to  an  Alden  hydraulic 
brake  is  piped  so  that  it  may  run  as  a  condensing  or  non- 
condensing  engine  with  either  a  jet  or  surface  condenser.  Tanks 
and  scales  are  provided  for  weighing  the  condensed  exhaust 
steam.  A  fifteen-horse-power  steam  turbine,  loaded  by  means 
of  a  Prony  brake,  is,  like  the  Corliss  engine,  piped  so  that  it 
may  be  run  condensing  or  non-condensing.  The  Corliss  engine 
and  steam  turbine,  arranged  as  described,  permit  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  such  variables  as  speed,  load,  number  of  stages 
of  expansion,  steam  pressure,  and  vacuum  on  economy  of  steam 
consumption.  The  boiler-room  contains  a  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty horse  power  Stirling  boiler,  a  one  hundred  horse  power  re- 
turn tubular  and  a  sixty  horse  power  Babcock  and  Wilcox  water- 
tube  boiler.  Apparatus  for  determining  the  quantity  of  feed 
water,  fuel,  draft,  furnace  temperature,  quality  of  steam,  heat 
value  of  fuels,  and  other  data  necessary  for  boiler  trials  is  ar- 
ranged. A  vacuum  single-effect  evaporator  of  the  type  used 
for  concentrating  sugar  solutions  in  sugar  factories,  designed 
and  constructed  by  the  Experiment  Station,  is  available  for  lab- 
oratory work.  This  apparatus  is  used  mainly  by  students  in 
sugar  engineering. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  throttling  and  separating 
calorimeters  for  determining  the  moisture  in  steam,  indicators, 
speed  counters,  and  apparatus  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  ther- 
mometers and  indicator  springs,  and  for  testing  the  efficiency 
and  value  of  steam-pipe  coverings. 

Of  internal  combustion  engines  there  are  a  four-horse-power 
Fairbanks  gasoline  engine,  a  ten-horse-power  Otto  gas  engine,  a 
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twelve-horse-power  Mietz  and  Weiss  oil  engine,  and  a  fourteen- 
horse-power  Weber  gas  producer  and  engine,  all  of  which  are 
supplied  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity of  fuel  used,  the  indicated  horse-power,  the  brake  horse- 
power, the  weight  and  temperature  of  jacket  water,  the  number 
of  revolutions,  the  number  of  expansions,  and  other  data  neces- 
sary for  complete  efficiency  tests,  including  heat  balance. 

The  gas  producer  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  gas  production  as  well  as  comparisons  of 
the  fuel  consumption  of  steam  and  gas-power  plants. 

For  the  study  of  methods  of  ignition  these  engines  are  pro- 
vided with  several  forms  of  interchangeable  igniters.  The  gaso- 
line and  producer  engines  are  supplied  with  extra  cylinder 
heads  for  running  with  illuminating  gas. 

For  the  study  of  hydraulic  machinery  there  is  a  direct- 
acting  pump  with  steam  and  water  ends  piped  for  indicators;  a 
hot-air  pump  with  the  power  cylinder  arranged  for  an  indi- 
cator; a  centrifugal  pump  operated  by  a  steam  turbine,  the 
power  being  measured  by  means  of  a  transmission  dynamometer ; 
a  Pelton  water-motor  loaded  by  a  Prony  brake.  All  this  hy- 
draulic apparatus  is  situated  on  a  floor  above  a  cement  tank 
12x13x2,  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  the  pumps.  There  is 
also  a  standpipe  twelve  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  may  be 
opened  or  closed,  and  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  pumps  dis- 
charge,, from  which  the  motor  is  supplied.  For  measuring  the 
discharge  from  pumps  and  motor  a  weir  and  hook  gauge  is  pro- 
vided. This  arrangement  permits  efficiency  tests  of  these  ma- 
chines under  widely-varying  conditions  of  speed  and  head.  To 
the  standpipe  is  also  attached  apparatus  for  studying  the  flow 
of  water  through  orifices,  nozzles,  pipes,  and  pipe  fittings,  also  for 
checking  the  accuracy  of  water  meters.  For  the  study  of  re- 
frigeration there  is  a  two-tons-capacity  refrigeration  plant  of  the 
compression  type  arranged  for  making  ice  and  for  cooling  water. 
The  quantities  of  ammonia  and  brine  in  circulation  and  their 
temperatures  at  all  points  can  be  measured. 

For  testing  the  strength  of  materials  there  is  a  50,000-pound 
capacity  testing  machine  arranged  for  tests  in  tension,  com- 
pression,  and  shear,  also  a  speofo]  arrangement  for  testing  beams 
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of  considerable  length.  With  this  machine  there  is  also  an  exten- 
someter,  a  compressometer,  and  a  deflectometer  for  use  in  tests 
of  a  scientific  nature. 

A  Fairbanks  testing  machine  of  1,000  pounds  capacity  is 
used  for  tension  tests  of  cement.  In  addition  there  are  Vicat 
needles,  Gilmore  needles,  sieves,  etc.,  for  determining  the  quality 
of  the  cements  and  sands  used  in  tests.  For  the  laws  of  air 
pressure  and  velocities  there  is  a  Clayton  flywheel  air  compressor 
and  a  centrifugal  fan. 

Experimental    Electrical    Engineering. 

The  department  has  three  large  plug  switchboards  with 
three  sets  of  bus  bars  connected  to  110-220  volt  direct-current 
mains,  110-220  single-phase  mains,  and  220  three-phase  mains 
respectively.  Lines  are  run  from  these  boards  to  terminals  near 
the  various  machines,  transformers,  lamp  banks,  water  rheostats, 
etc.,  located  throughout  the  laboratory.  This  system  of  supply 
and  distribution  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  any  kind 
of  current  he  may  require  for  testing  purposes. 

A  line  shaft  fitted  with  clutch  pulleys  and  driven  by  a 
three-phase  synchronous  motor  is  used  where  testing  at  constant 
speed  is  required.  For  testing  at  variable  speed,  a  Stowe  multi- 
speed  motor  is  available.  This  system  of  drive  and  speed  control 
is  simple  and  efficient. 

The  machines  are  all  new  and  of  the  latest  commercial  type. 
The  direct-current  generators  and  motors  include  one  6  K.  W. 
Western  Electric,  one  4  K.  W.  Northern,  two  4  K.  W.  Westing- 
house,  one  25  H.  P.  and  two  10  H.  P.  General  Electric,  one  8  H.  P. 
Stowe  multi-speed,  one  1  H.  P.  and  two  15  H.  P.  Crocker- Wheeler, 
two  1  H.  P.  Triumph,  one  20  ampere  Western  Electric  compen- 
sator, one  35  H.  P.  General  Electric  three-phase  induction  motor 
direct  connected  to  a  20  H.  P.  Croeker-WTieeler  generator,  and 
one  2  H.  P.  Fairbanks-Morse  gasoline  electric  generating  set. 
The  alternating-current  generators  and  motors  include  one  20 
K.  W.  Fort  Wayne  generator  arranged  to  give  single-phase,  two- 
phase,  and  three-phase  currents  and  voltages,  two  5  H.  P.  General 
Electric  three-phase  induction  motors  of  different  types,  one  2 
H.  P.  Bullock  two-phase  induction  motor,  one  5  H.  P.  General 
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Electric  single-phase  motor,  one  six-light  General  Electric  con- 
stant current  transformer,  one  General  Electric  mercury-arc 
rectifier,  and  two  3  K.  W.  Central  Laboratory  two-phase  gen- 
erators. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  department  is  well  equipped 
with  transformers  of  various  types  and  capacity,  rheostats,  start- 
ing boxes,  auto-starters,  controllers,  lamp  banks,  water  rheostats, 
circuit  breakers,  speed  counters,  brakes,  scales,  batteries,  am- 
meters, voltmeters,  indicating  wattmeters,  recording  wattmeters, 
Wolff  potentiometer  and  volt  box,  standard  cells  and  resistance 
shunts,  power-factor  meter,  synchroscope,  galvonometers,  con- 
densers, inductance  coils,  arc  lamps,  tachometers,  transmission 
dynamo-meters,  and  many  other  smaller  pieces  of  apparatus  nec- 
essary to  a  well-appointed  laboratory. 

A  darkroom,  containing  a  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer, 
measuring  instruments,  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  the  efficiencies  of  artificial  sources  of  light,  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  equipment  of  this  department. 

A  reading  room  adjacent  to  the  laboratory  rooms  is  supplied 
with  standard  text-books,  laboratory  manuals,  reference  books, 
and  engineering  journals.  It  is  open  daily  to  students  taking 
work  in  this  department. 

Physical    Laboratory. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of 
Heard  Hall,  a  handsome  two-story  pressed-brick  structure.  The 
lecture  room,  which  has  capacity  for  seating  125  students,  is  well 
lighted  and  convenient.  The  lecture  table  is  supplied  with  every 
modern  convenience  for  facilitating  experimental  demonstration, 
and  particular  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  equipment  for 
the  various  forms  of  optical  projection.  The  arrangement  for 
darkening  the  room  consists  of  opaque  shades  so  mounted  that 
they  can  all  be  raised  or  lowered  from  a  single  point  convenient 
to  the  lecture  table,  thus  enabling  the  lecturer  to  darken  the 
room  completely  at  a  momenta  notice. 

A.djacen1  to  the  Lecture  room  is  an  apparatus  room  supplied 
with  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  instruments  for  the 
purposes  both  of  experimental  demonstration  and  of  laboratory 
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work.  The  stock  is  being  continually  replenished  by  the  addition 
of  instruments  secured  from  the  leading  American  and  foreign 
instrument  makers. 

There  are  three  laboratory  rooms,  containing  tables,  piers, 
and  heavy  slate  shelves,  and  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  elec- 
tricity. One  of  these  rooms  is  used  for  the  laboratory  work  in 
general  Physics ;  a  second,  with  arrangements  for  complete  dark- 
ening, is  used  for  optical  work ;  and  a  third,  containing  a  number 
of  solid  piers  built  up  from  the  ground,  is  specially  designed  for 
work  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  In  addition,  there  are  two 
offices,  and  a  darkroom  containing  a  Lummer-Brodhun  photo- 
meter. 

The  department  has  at  its  disposal  at  all  hours  110  and  220 
volts  direct  current;  110  and  220  volts  single-phase  and  220  volts 
three-phase  alternating  current. 

The  library  of  the  department  is  supplied  with  the  standard 
American  and  European  journals  in  the  fields  of  physics  and 
astrophysics. 

For  the  work  in  Astronomy  there  are  provided  a  four- 
inch  telescope,  with  equatorial  mounting  and  a  set  of  eye-pieces 
of  different  powers,  and  two  twenty-inch  celestial  globes.  Stu- 
dents have  access  to  these  on  every  clear  night,  and  every  effort 
is  made  to  encourage  observational  work. 

Mechanic    Arts    Laboratory. 

Robertson  Hall,  the  new  workshop,  is  a  two-story  brick 
building,  80  feet  by  200  feet,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  modern  in  all  of  its  appointments. 

The  shops  are  located  on  the  first  floor  and  are  fully  equipped 
with  the  latest  tools  and  appliances  for  giving  instruction  in 
joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  woodturning  and  patternmaking. 
foundry  work,  forging,  and  machine-shop  work. 

The  joinery  shop  is  equipped  with  thirty-five  benches,  each 
of  which  is  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  hand  tools  for  wood- 
work, including  planes,  saws,  chisels,  gouges,  squares,  gauges, 
hammer,  mallet,  oil  stones,  screwdriver,  dividers,  and  oil  can.  In 
addition  to  these  individual  tools  there  are  two  motor-driven 
grindstones  for  grinding  tools  which  the  class  uses  in  common. 
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The  shop  for  pattermnaking  and  woodturning  is  equipped 
with  sixteen  benches',  each  containing  a  complete  set  of  tools,  one 
universal  saw  bench  of  the  latest  pattern,  fitted  with  one  14-inch 
crosscut  saw  and  one  14-inch  ripsaw,  one  power  jigsaw,  fifteen 
woodturning  lathes,  including  one  large  patternmaker's  lathe, 
one  power  surfacer,  one  wood  trimmer  and  one  power  grindstone 
for  sharpening  tools. 

The  foundry  is  equipped  with  a  carload  of  foundry  sand,  a 
30-inch  cupola  for  melting  iron,  with  a  melting  capacity  of  1,000 
pounds  per  hour,  a  brass  furnace  for  melting  brass,  a  core  oven 
in  which  the  cores  for  castings  are  baked,  and  sets  of  tools  for 
a  class  of  twenty  students,  including  an  assortment  of  flasks, 
shovels,  riddles,  slicks,  trowels,  lifters,  ladles,  shank,  and  pour- 
ing pots. 

The  forge  shop  is  equipped  with  sixteen  down-draft  Buffalo 
forges  and  two  electrically-driven  blowers,  which  furnish  the 
blast  and  remove  the  smoke  from  the  room.  Each  forge  is  sup- 
plied with  two  anvils  and  two  full  sets  of  tools,  each  set  including 
a  hammer,  six  pairs  of  tongs,  square,  top  and  bottom  swages, 
fullers,  flatters,  set  hammer,  cold  and  hot  chisels,  and  punches. 
In  addition  to  these  individual  sets  of  tools  there  are  benches 
fitted  with  vises,  files,  and  an  emery  wheel  which  the  class  uses 
in  common. 

The  equipment  of  the  machine  shop  includes  eight  14-inch 
engine  lathes  and  one  18-inch  engine  lathe,  sensitive  drill,  28- 
inch  drill  press,  16-inch  shaper,  24-inch  by  24-inch  by  6  feet 
planer,  universal  milling  machine,  power  hacksaw,  universal 
grinder,  twist  drill  grinder,  two  emery  wheels,  one  for  wet  and 
the  other  for  dry  grinding;  benches  and  vises,  and  a  complete 
assortment  of  hammers,  files,  taps,  and  dies,  mandrels,  squares, 
and  tool-steel  gauges. 

The  second  floor  of  Robertson  Hall  has  a  recitation  room, 
two  large  drawing-rooms,  and  a  darkroom  for  making  blue-prints. 

The  drawing-rooms  are  equipped  with  individual  drawing- 
benehei  for  209  students. 

For  practical  instruction  in  machine-drawing,  the  drawing- 
room  equipment  includes  a  steam  engine,  a  steam  pump,  a  wood- 
turning  lathe  and  the  machinery  in  the  shops. 
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Chemical    Laboratory. 

Irion  Hall,  the  chemical  laboratory,  is  a  reinforced  concrete 
building  faced  with  brick,  fireproof,  and  of  the  most  modern 
design.    It  is  155  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide. 

The  apparatus  for  general  and  analytical  chemistry  is  of  the 
best  quality  and  the  most  approved  design.  There  are  twenty- 
five  balances  by  Becker,  Bunge,  Sartorius,  and  others ;  four  polar- 
iscopes,  a  triple-field  Laudolt-Lippich,  a  Laurent,  a  large  Schmidt 
&  Haensch  and  a  Schiebler;  an  Abbe  refractometer  with  cooling 
device  for  prisms;  an  Engler  vicosimeter;  standard  weights, 
flasks,  spindles,  and  thermometers  for  scientific  work;  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  all  instruments  used  in  sugar  chemistry  and  in  oil 
chemistry,  a  calorimeter  for  fuel  work,  gas  apparatus,  furnaces, 
etc.  In  short,  the  equipment  for  general  chemical  purposes  is 
complete,  and  for  special  work  in  industrial  and  engineering 
chemistry  it  is  particularly  full  in  the  following  lines:  Sugar 
Chemistry,  Oil  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Analyses.  It  has  been 
and  will  be  the  policy  of  the  department  to  keep  all  existing 
special  laboratories  fully  abreast  with  current  progress  both 
in  instruments  and  methods.  The  library  contains  files  of  most 
of  the  European  and  American  chemical  journals,  and  also  sev- 
eral hundred  standard  books  along  lines  of  general  chemical 
interest. 

PROGRAM     OF     ENGINEERING     WORK. 

In  the  following  outlines  of  courses,  the  figures  preceding 
the  subject  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  it 
during  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively.  Figures  with  an 
asterisk  ( * )  indicate  laboratory  work.  Three  hours  of  laboratory 
work  are  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  of  lecture  or  recitation. 
The  figures  following  the  subject  indicate  the  number  of  the 
course  in  the  account  of  departmental  work,  where  full  details 
may  be  found.  The  work  of  the  Freshman  class  is  the  same  in 
all  the  engineering  courses. 
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CIVIL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  of  instruction  as  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering  is  designed  to  give  the  student  that  funda- 
mental training  which  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent 
career.  The  field  of  engineering  is  too  broad  to  be  covered  in  a 
college  course ;  and  this  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  work  of  four  years  as  outlined  below. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  nor  the  desire  of  the  department 
to  send  out  trained  experts,  but  rather  to  furnish  to  the  pro- 
fession men  who  have  laid  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  upon 
which  they  themselves  must  build  in  after  years.  This  does 
not  mean  that  their  technical  training  is  to  be  neglected,  but 
that  along  with  this  training  there  should  go  such  a  liberal 
education  as  will  enable  them  to  properly  meet  all  problems 
and  questions  likely  to  confront  them.  It  was  therefore  with 
this  idea  in  view  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  was 
made  fairly  broad  with  certain  elective  and  prescribed  courses 
in  the  purely  cultural  and  scientific  branches.  The  strictly 
technical  subjects  were  placed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  last 
two  years,  thus  making  it  possible  to  narrow  and  intensify  the 
work  gradually  toward  the  close  of  the  student 's  career. 

The  lectures,  which  are  designed  to  touch  the  important 
branches  of  Civil  Engineering,  are  supplemented  with  a  certain 
amount  of  field  practice  and  drawing,  as  much  time  as  it  is 
practicable  to  give  being  devoted  to  this  side  of  the  student's 
training.  The  maps,  profiles  and  other  drawings  are  for  the 
most  part  made  from  original  field  notes  and  class-room  designs. 

In  case  students  should  desire  to  specialize  in  any  particular 
branch  or  branches,  opportunity  is  given  them  to  do  so  in 
certain  advanced  courses  which  may  be  arranged  for  two  years 
of  graduate  work. 
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Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 
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First 
Term 


Second 
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*6 


Freshman    Class 

Drawing    

English   

French,  German,  or  Spanish. 

Mathematics  

Mathematics 

Mechanic  Arts   

Military  Science 

Drill  


Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  . . . 

Physics    , 

Physics    

Drill    


Junior    Class 

Astronomy 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering , 

Civil  Engineering , 

Mathematics  

Mechanical  Engineering  . 

Physics    , 

Physics    , 

Physics    , 


Senior    Class 

Civil  Engineering    

Civil  Engineering    

Civil  Engineering    

Civil  Engineering   

Economics    

Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Electrical  Engineering  . , 
Mechanical  Engineering  , 
Mechanical  Engineering 


1 

3 

4 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

12 

5 

6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

6 

13 

14 

11 

20 

21 

12 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

27 

28 

11 
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MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  is  intended  to  give 
thorough  training  in  the  principles  underlying  the  operation, 
construction,  and  design  of  machinery,  and  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  power. 

The  course  includes  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
give  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  both  wood  and  iron  working 
tools,  training  in  the  methods  and  practice  in  the  process  of 
construction ;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  machine 
design,  which  give  facility  in  representing  and  proportioning 
parts  of  machines;  studies  of  the  mechanism  and  thermody- 
namics of  steam  and  internal-combustion  engines;  the  economics 
and  designs  of  power  plants;  and  laboratory  practice  in  testing 
the  strength  and  properties  of  materials,  the  performance  of 
engines,  and  the  efficiency  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  machines. 
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*3 

*2 
2 
2 

*2 
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Mathematics 
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Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Drawing  

Mathematics    

Mechanical  Engineering  . . . 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop   
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Junior    Class 
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Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Electrical   Engineering    .  . 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 

Physics    

Physics    

Physics    
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Senior    Class 

Civil  Engineering    

Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Electrical  Engineering  . . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . 
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Mechanical  Engineering  . 
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11 


2 
2 

4 

8 
22 
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4 
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5 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

9 

10 

5 

12 

3 

14 

7 

8 

5 

6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

6 

3 

5 

4 

6 

3 

4 

19 

6 

23 

24 

15 

16 

9 

10 

27 

28 

7 

8 
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ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  thorough  knowledge  of  electricity  and  those  fundamental 
sciences  which  form  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  well- 
trained  engineer,  a  familiarity  with  electrical  machinery  used 
in  practical  industries,  and  a  broad  view  of  engineering  prob- 
lems. In  other  words,  it  aims  to  train  young  men  to  fill  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  industrial  world  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  applied  electricity. 

With  the  above  object  in  view  the  course  is  made  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  The  theoretical  work  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  steam  machinery,  and  electrical  engineering 
is  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  physical,  chemical, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  laboratories.  In  addition  to  this, 
thorough  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shopwork  is 
given.  The  work  in  drawing  begins  with  freehand  lettering, 
and  ends  with  working  drawings  of  complete  machines.  The 
shopwork  includes  joinery,  woodturning,  patternmaking,  forging, 
foundry,  and  machine  work. 
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CHEMICAL     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  the  introduction  of 
chemical  control  into  many  non-chemical  industries.  The  works 
chemist  is  now  found  in  nearly  all  the  larger  manufacturing 
plants  of  whatsoever  nature,  either  to  test  new  material,  to  keep 
the  finished  product  up  to  standard,  or  to  devise  uses  for  by- 
products. Owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work  these  men  are 
frequently  called  upon  to  solve  problems  which  depend  on 
mechanical,  physical,  or  electrical  principles  to  an  even  greater 
degree  than  upon  chemical.  For  these  reasons  there  has  arisen 
a  demand  for  men  possessing  a  general  engineering  training, 
with  such  an  additional  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  may  enable 
them  not  only  to  analyze  products,  but  also  to  formulate  new 
processes,  to  criticise  old  processes,  and  to  pass  rational  judg- 
ment on  proposed  innovations.  The  Audubon  Sugar  School  of 
Louisiana  State  University  has  for  many  years  offered  a  course 
in  the  chemical  engineering  of  cane  and  beet  sugar.  The  course 
in  Chemical  Engineering,  more  general  in  its  nature,  is  designed 
to  train  the  student  in  those  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  all  engineering  problems,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  specific  chemical  training  in  such 
fields  of  technology  as  he  may  choose.  It  is  believed  that  wide 
fields  are  now  to  be  found  in  Louisiana  in  sugar,  gas,  petroleum 
products,  fertilizers,  sulphuric  acid,  bricks  and  ceramics,  alcohol, 
paper,  cottonseed  oil,  soap-making,  and  general  chemicals.  Some 
of  these  branches  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  State,  yet  few 
places  offer  greater  natural  advantages  than  does  Louisiana, 
where  the  lack  is  mainly  in  competent  men,  trained  to  initiate 
her  enterprises  and  to  develop  her  resources.  The  course  in 
( Ihemical  Engineering  is  designed  to  help  in  meeting  the  demand 
for  these  men. 
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Hours  a  Week 

First 

Second 

Term 

Term 

*6 

*6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

*6 

*6 

*3 

*3 

3 

3 

*4 

♦4 

*4 

*4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

*2 

*2 

*4 
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*3 

3 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

3 

3 

3 
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*6 
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2 

3 

3 

*2 

*2 

1 

1 

*4 

*4 

*8 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

2 

2 

*2 

*2 

3 

3 

2 

2 
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Number  of 
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Second 
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Freshman    Class 

Drawing    

English   

German  or  French 

Mathematics  

Mathematics 

Military  Science 

Shop  

Drill  

Sophomore    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Drawing  

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering  . . 

Physics    

Physics    

Shop  

Drill  

Junior    Class 

Mathematics    

Physics    

Physics    

Mechanical  Engineering  .  . 

German  or  French   

Chemistry     

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Senior    Class 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Electrical   Engineering    . . . 
Electrical   Engineering    . . . 

German  or  French   

Mechanical  Engineering  . . 


1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

1 

22 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

9 

10 

7 

8 

5 

12 

1 

2 

5 

6b 

26 

3 

4 

3 

4 

13 

14 

13 

14 

7a 

8a 

9 

10 

15 

16 

15 

16 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D.,  Dean, 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

William  R.  Dodson,  S.  B.,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

William  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

Eugene  W.  Kerr,  M.  E., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

William  G.  Taggart, 

Assistant  Director,  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audu- 
bon Park,  New  Orleans. 

Elbert  L.  Jordan,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assist  ant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Linton  L,  COOPER,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

BaouL  L.  Mknviuj:,  M.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
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Alt  an  F.  Odell,  M.  S.,  D.  Sc, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Antonio  Guell,  M.  E.,  E.  E., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Thomas  R.  LeComte,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Ferdinand  P.  Joseph,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanic  Arts. 

Eable  M.  Copp,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Clarence  H.  Christman,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Thomas  H.  Collier,  M.  S., 

Instructor  in  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 

John  E.  Shaw,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Ralph  E.  Lewis,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Physics. 

H.  H.  Hargrove,  B.  S., 

Instructor  in  Sugar  Chemistry  and  Engineering. 


Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  German. 
William  A.  Read,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Albert  G.  Reed,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  M.  Blain,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 
James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 
Edmundo  D.  Colon,  B.  A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
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PURPOSES     OF     THE     AUDUBON     SUGAR     SCHOOL. 

The  Audubon  Sugar  School  was  established  in  1891  by  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Association  of  Louisiana  in  conjunction  with 
the  Louisiana  State  University.  The  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  had  been  established  in  1886  at  Kenner,  La., 
whence  it  was  removed  to  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans.  The 
Experiment  Station  was  organized  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Stubbs,  under 
whose  direction  a  model  experimental  sugar  house  was  erected 
and  many  varieties  of  cane  planted,  all  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  represent  correctly  commercial  practice.  The  remarkable 
results  reached  in  Europe  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  been 
reached  by  a  rigorously  scientific  study  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  beet,  the  chemistry  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  its 
by-products  in  the  sugar  house,  and  the  engineering  principles 
employed  in  the  application  of  the  chemical  principles.  These 
methods  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  cane-sugar 
industry  in  Louisiana. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  valuable  data  were  being  accu- 
mulated rapidly,  but  that  these  data  could  not  be  applied 
practically  by  anyone  save  a  man  specially  trained  in  scientific 
cane-sugar  engineering,  which  training  was  not  to  be  obtained 
in  any  existing  university.  The  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
accordingly  agreed  to  aid  in  financing  such  a  school,  if  Dr. 
Stubbs  would  undertake  its  direction.  In  1891  the  Audubon 
Sugar  School  was  opened  with  a  faculty  of  the  ablest  specialists 
to  be  found  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Its  success  was  so  great 
that  in  1897  the  increasing  duties  connected  with  its  management 
and  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
work  compelled  Dr.  Stubbs  to  retire  from  the  active  directorship. 
The  school  was  then  incorporated  with  the  State  University, 
preserving  the  name  by  which  it  had  become  so  well  known. 
In  1908  it  was  reorganized  as  a  college  of  the  University. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  offer  to  the  citizens 
r,f  Louisiana  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  training  as  will 
qualify  then  to  enter  most  advantageously  the  sugar  industry 
in  Ifi is  State.  The  underlying  idea,  therefore,  is  to  train  men 
who  should  he;  competent  to  manage  plantations  which  both 
grow   cane   and    make  .sugar.     To  this  end  a  course  of  study 
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has  been  formulated,  running  through  five  collegiate  years,  and 
including  chemistry,  agriculture,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
sugar-making.  Before  the  study  of  sugar  chemistry  proper, 
sugar  agriculture  or  sugar-house  engineering  can  be  undertaken 
profitably,  a  thorough  preliminary  course  is  necessary.  It  is 
impossible  to  become  a  sugar  chemist  until  the  principles  of 
chemistry  are  mastered,  or  to  become  a  sugar  engineer  until 
mathematics,  drawing  and  the  principles  of  mechanics  have 
been  acquired.  Men  lacking  the  necessary  foundations  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  build  thereon  a  successful  career  in 
applied  science. 

In  the  case  of  sugar  engineering,  this  preliminary  training 
is  so  special  that  students  cannot  always  obtain  it  at  other 
institutions.  The  first  three  years  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School 
aim  to  give  the  training  desired. 

The  course  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  Sugar  School  is 
essentially  a  professional  course,  and  may  also  be  taken  by 
such  graduates  or  advanced  students  in  this  or  other  institu- 
tions as  may  be  prepared  to  take  advantageously  the  work 
offered.  It  includes  work  in  the  study  and  design  of  sugar- 
house  machinery,  in  sugar  chemistry  and  methods  of  sugar 
analysis,  and  in  the  special  agriculture  of  the  sugar  cane.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  practical  work  in  the  field  and 
in  the  sugar  house  required  during  two  full  sugar  seasons  at 
the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans. 
Somewhat  before  the  opening  of  the  sugar  campaign,  a  date 
which  varies  with  the  season,  the  students  leave  the  University 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  instructor  and  report  to  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  at  Audu- 
bon Park.  The  instructor  remains  with  the  students  until  the 
season  is  over.  Under  his  supervision  the  students  work  through 
a  scheme  of  carefully  considered  studies  in  agriculture,  chem- 
istry and  sugar-house  engineering,  formulated  by  the  heads  of 
the  corresponding  departments  in  the  University.  Every  Sat- 
urday during  the  sugar  season  the  Dean  of  the  Sugar  School 
or  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  visits  the  Station, 
inspects  the  work  done  and  lays  out  the  work  for  the  next 
week.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  followed  by  the 
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students  at  Audubon  Park,  drawn  up  by  the  professors  in  charge 
of  the  subjects  mentioned. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  year  sugar  students  are  expected  to 
report  to  the  Park  in  time  for  the  planting  of  all  experiments 
in  cane  conducted  by  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  where 
they  make  a  study  of  the  purposes  of  the  experiments  and  assist 
in  every  way  possible  in  the  planting.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
actual  planting  is  done  by  the  students.  For  instance,  there  is 
an  experiment  in  which  is  being  tested  the  hereditary  effect  of 
planting  cane-tops  with  comparatively  immature  buds,  cane- 
butts  having  the  most  mature  buds  of  the  stalks,  and  the  middles. 
The  plot  devoted  to  continuous  planting  of  tops  represents  now 
the  accumulated  inheritance,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  years;  the  data  on  tonnage,  sugar  content,  and 
vitality  of  the  cane  are  available  to  the  student,  and  he  is 
expected  to  study  these  results,  at  the  same  time  helping  in  the 
selection  of  the  different  portions  of  the  cane  to  be  planted. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  divisions  of  this  experiment. 

In  studying  the  varieties  of  the  cane,  students  take  notes 
on  the  general  characters  of  the  more  important  varieties  and 
those  that  have  distinctive  features,  and  actually  help  in  strip- 
ping, topping,  and  cutting  the  canes,  weighing  them,  and  select- 
ing stalks  for  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  computing  the  data 
desired  in  regard  to  the  varieties,  etc.  They  are  expected  also 
to  make  notes  and  observations  on  the  field  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers;  to  assist  in  determining  the  number  of 
suckers  and  their  ages,  on  the  plots  where  experiments  are 
conducted  for  studying  the  conditions  that  influence  the  suck- 
ering  of  cane;  and  to  make  a  study  of  the  field  conditions  of 
plant-cane,  first-year  stubble,  and  second-year  stubble,  as  to 
stand,  maturity,  etc. 

They  are  generally  expected  to  participate  in  the  sowing  of 
Call  crops  of  forage,  alfalfa,  ('lovers,  vetches,  etc.  It  is  further 
desired  thai  they  will  make  a  full  study  of  the  sugar-cane  borer 
and  other  insect  enemiei  of  sugar  cane. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The  student  goes  to  the  Park  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  sugar  analysis,  including  the  use  of  the  polariscope 
and  the  estimation  of  reducing  sugars.  He  there  makes  complete 
technical  analyses  of  cane,  bagasse,  juice,  syrup,  molasses  and 
sugar — determining  sucrose,  glucose,  glucose  ratio,  real  and 
apparent  purity,  etc.  After  he  has  learned  to  make  the  usual 
analyses  with  accuracy,  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  a  chemical 
control  of  the  sugar-house.  To  this  end,  he  takes  samples  from 
the  practical  work  of  the  sugar-house  at  Audubon  Park  and 
is  made  to  calculate  the  chemical  and  mechanical  losses  incident 
to  each  run.  Given  a  definite  amount  of  cane,  he  is  required 
to  find  out  the  extraction,  and  the  effects  upon  extraction  of 
saturation  between  the  rolls;  to  analyze  the  juice;  to  determine 
the  total  sugar  therein  and  the  amount  lost  in  clarification, 
evaporation,  and  filtration,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  losses 
in  the  effects  and  the  vacuum  pan,  the  sugar  left  in  the  molasses, 
etc.  In  short,  he  must  make  a  detailed  and  systematic  chemical 
and  mechanical  control  of  the  sugar-house  and  the  entire  process 
of  sugar-making.  From  the  data  thus  obtained  he  fills  out  a 
printed  blank  report,  which  is  submitted  to  the  instructor  for 
inspection.  This  report  is  modeled  after  the  reports  made  use 
of  in  the  actual  work  of  the  best  sugar  houses  in  Louisiana, 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  calcu- 
lation and  interpretation  of  the  laboratory  data.  The  amount 
of  practice  obtained  in  this  line  of  work  is  sufficient  to  enable 
the  student  to  fill  a  commercial  position  with  confidence,  both 
in  the  accuracy  and  in  the  rapidity  of  his  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  investigations  are  being  contin- 
ually carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the  Station,  which  the  student 
is  expected  to  follow  with  care,  and,  where  possible,  to  partici- 
pate in.  These  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  methods  of 
sugar  analysis,  to  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  various 
compounds  found  in  sugar  cane  and  its  by-products,  to  the 
testing  of  new  methods  proposed  for  sugar-house  work,  to  sugar- 
house  bacteriology,  to  fermentation  and  alcohol  production,  and 
to  such  other  problems  as  may  arise  from  time  to  time 
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SUGAR-HOUSE     ENGINEERING. 

The  work  along  this  line  is  designed,  first,  to  give  the 
student  a  practical  knowledge  of  different  mechanical  opera- 
tions concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and,  secondly,  to 
teach  him  the  more  important  engineering  problems  peculiar 
to  sugar-house  machinery  through  experimental  research. 

In  both  cases  the  student  learns  by  actually  doing  tests 
assigned. 

Before  the  grinding  season  begins,  the  students  are  required 
to  overhaul  the  entire  sugar  house,  cleaning  and  repairing  all 
the  machinery.  After  the  grinding  begins  each  student,  in  his 
turn,  is  assigned  charge  of  the  different  parts  of  the  house,  such 
as  boiler-room,  cane-mill,  sulphuring  machine,  clarifiers,  filter- 
presses,  double-effect  evaporators,  vacuum  pan,  centrifugals,  etc., 
each  of  which  he  must  operate  himself,  also  giving  attention 
to  various  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  steam  engines,  vacuum 
pumps,  water  pumps,  etc. 

The  experimental  work  is  devoted  to  making  various  tests 
upon  the  machinery  and  to  sketching  and  measuring  the  same  in 
order  to  learn  the  proportion  and  construction  of  the  different 
parts.  The  experimental  work  includes  tests  to  determine  the 
thermal  efficiency  and  capacity  of  a  double  effect  with  varying 
conditions  of  steam  pressure,  vacuum  and  height  of  juice  level; 
the  power  required  to  run  the  mill  with  varying  quantities 
and  kinds  of  cane  per  unit  of  time;  the  energy  required  to 
operate  centrifugals  with  different  masse  cuites  and  different 
periods  of  acceleration ;  the  capacity  of  a  filter-press  with  vary- 
ing pressures,  kinds  of  material  filtered,  and  kinds  of  cloth; 
the  thermal  efficiency  and  capacity  of  a  vacuum  pan  under 
different  conditions  of  steam  pressure  and  vacuum;  the  steam 
consumption  of  an  open-pan  clarifier.  Tests  of  the  boilers  are 
also  made,  and  a  daily  record  of  the  fuel  burned  is  kept  in  order 
that  the  economics  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  may  be  studied. 

Students  of  this  course  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  experimental  lostH  of  sn^ar-house  machinery,  which 
are  carried  on  each  grinding  season  in  sugar-houses  of  the  State 
by  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff. 
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PRACTICAL     WORK     ON     PLANTATIONS. 

During  the  past  few  years,  students  in  the  fifth  year, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Park  with  the  fourth-year  students, 
have  been  sent  out  into  practical  work  in  various  sugar  houses, 
where  they  serve  as  assistant  chemists  or  engineers,  and  receive 
the  usual  salary  attached  to  such  positions.  No  student  will 
be  placed  in  this  work  save  those  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily the  work  of  the  fourth  year ;  neither  will  any  students 
be  permitted  to  accept  such  positions  without  first  obtaining  the 
permission  of  the  University  authorities. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  before  and  after  the  grind- 
ing season,  students  will  be  taken  in  small  parties  to  plantations 
near  Baton  Rouge,  where  they  will  study  the  practical  methods 
cf  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  cane. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  Station  possesses  an  excellent  library,  devoted  particu- 
larly to  the  literature  of  sugar  and  sugar  chemistry.  Students 
can  thus  be  referred  to  original  articles  and  are  expected  to 
make  use  of  them  in  preparing  reports. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  Station  is  valued  at  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  consists  of  a  well-equipped 
sugar  house,  fields  of  cane,  including  all  the  well-known  varieties 
and  many  yet  in  the  experimental  stage ;  large  and  very  complete 
laboratories  both  for  chemical  control  and  for  chemical  and 
bacteriological  research.  The  fields  illustrate  various  forms 
of  drainage,  including  tile  drainage.  The  sugar  house  contains 
a  nine-roller  mill ;  a  complete  diffusion  plant  with  several  kinds 
of  cutters  and  comminutors;  Horsin-Deon  and  Baldwin's  juice 
weighers ;  clarifiers ;  filter-presses ;  double  effects ;  vacuum  strike- 
pans;  centrifugals;  water,  air  and  vacuum  pumps;  juice  and 
syrup  tanks;  sugar  wagons;  sugar  shaker;  a  crystallizer  for 
crystallization  in  motion;  a  hot  room,  and  a  boiler-house,  with 
boilers,  engines,  etc. 

The  foregoing  is  an  account  of  the  work  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  sugar  school.  Its  main  aim  is  to  prepare  sugar 
experts.     Its  second  aim  is  to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
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the  full  course,  partial  instruction  in  the  different  departments 
of  sugar-growing  and  manufacture.  Therefore,  irregular  stu- 
dents are  received  in  the  following  departments:  Agriculture, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Drawing. 

Special  courses  along  any  of  the  above  lines  are  offered  to 
such  students  as  may  be  lacking  either  in  the  time  or  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  complete  the  full  course  of  the  sugar  school, 
provided  their  previous  training  qualifies  them  to  enter  the 
classes  they  may  select. 

Students  lacking  the  proper  preparation  will  not,  however, 
be  admitted  to  the  practical  course  at  Audubon  Park.  Such 
preparation,  as  a  rule,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  three  years 
of  collegiate  work,  including  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

The  above  courses  have  been  planned  especially  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  but  are  open  also  to  students 
from  other  States  or  from  foreign  countries. 
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REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION     TO     THE     AUDUBON 
SUGAR     SCHOOL. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  University  must  be 
of  good  moral  character  and  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  (at 
nearest  birthday) ;  but  for  students  who  are  well  prepared  to 
enter  the  Freshman  class  the  age  limit  may  be  waived. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  or  the  presentation 
of  satisfactory  certificates  in  the  following  subjects: 

Units. 

English 3 

Algebra,  through  Quadratics 1% 

Plane  Geometry 1 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 1 

History 1 

Elective 6V2 

Total 14 

The  term  "unit"  means  a  high-school  subject  pursued  for 
five  hours  per  week  for  one  year.  Applicants  not  fully  prepared 
may  enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  three  units. 

Students  preparing  for  entrance  are  advised  to  pay  special 
attention  to  elementary  mathematics.  Weakness  in  this  subject 
is  the  commonest  cause  of  subsequent  failure. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  conditions  of  admission,  see 
pages  31-34. 

The  rules  governing  the  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar 
School,  with  respect  to  discipline  and  fees,  are  the  same  as  those 
governing  the  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
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THE     SUGAR     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 

The  figures  to  the  left  of  the  subject  in  the  following  outline 
of  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted 
tc  the  subject  during  the  first  and  second  terms  respectively. 
The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  a  figure  indicate  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  received  as  equivalent  to 
one  hour  of  regular  class  work.  The  figures  to  the  right  are 
the  course  designations  as  given  in  the  accounts  of  departmental 
work. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School 
students  spend  ten  weeks  at  Audubon  Park  or  in  a  sugar  house 
during  the  first  term,  the  remaining  time  being  devoted  to  the 
course  as  outlined  below. 
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THE     SUGAR     ENGINEERING     COURSE. 


Hours  a  Week 


Second 
Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 

Course 

First 

Second 

Term 

Term 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

22 

7 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9 

5 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

26 

. . 

12 

12 

17 

6 

5 

30 

13 

14 

7 

8 

17 

18 

7a 

8b 

10 

3 

4 

19 

6 

9 

10 

15 

16 

21 

22 

27 

28 

lib 

12b 

21 

20 

17 

18 

25 

26 

27 

28 

5 

6 

3 
*4 

3 

*2 
2 
3 

*4 


2 
3 

*2 
*6 

2 

2 
*2 

2 
2 


Freshman    Class 

Mathematics    

Mathematics    

English    

French,  German,  or  Spanish, 

Mechanic  Arts 

Drawing    

Military  Science 

Drill 

Sophomore  Class 

Chemistry , 

Chemistry 

Physics    , 

Physics    , 

Mechanical  Engineering  

Mathematics    

Drawing    , 

Mechanic    Arts    

Drill 

Junior  Class. 

Mathematics , 

Physics    

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry     

.Chemistry     

Electricity    

Electricity    

Animal  Industry 

Veterinary    Hygiene     

Mechanical  Engineering  . . . 
Mechanical  Engineering  . . . 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Fourth  Year 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Mechanical 
Mechanical 


Engineering 
Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Agronomy 

Fifth   Year 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Agronomy 


Note. — Students  in  the  fourth  year  will  take  one  hour  extra 
in  Mechanical  Engineering  3  and  19. 
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THE  SUGAR  AGRICULTURAL  COURSE. 

As  hitherto  formulated,  the  courses  of  the  Audubon  Sugar 
School  have  accentuated  mainly  the  chemical  and  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  making  of  sugar.  Students  desiring  to  lay  more  stress 
on  the  agricultural  side  have  been  permitted  to  substitute  agri- 
culture for  certain  required  subjects  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
The  growing  importance  of  scientific  agriculture  as  applied  to 
sugar  cane  and  the  increased  demand  for  men  who  can  grow  the 
cane  in  the  field  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  as  well  as 
control  its  manufacture  in  the  sugar  house,  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  formulate  a  definite  course  in  sugar  agriculture.  Stu- 
dents may  enter  this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year, 
either  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  from  the  Sugar  Engi- 
neering course,  or  from  other  courses  giving  equivalent  prepara- 
tion. 

Students  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  will  take  the  fol- 
lowing course : 


Hours  a  Week 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


SUBJECT 


Number  of 
Course 


First 
Term 


Second 
Term 


3*2 
*6 

*6 

2*2 

3 


3 
3 

3*2 


Junior    Year 

Animal  Industry 

Animal  Industry 

Chemistry    

Chemistry 

Chemistry    

Drawing    

Geology 

Mechanical   Engineering. 
Veterinary   Science 


3 

4 

6 

6 

26 

1 

2 

5 

5 
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Students  from  the  Sugar  Engineering  course  will  take  the 
following  course : 


2 
*4 

3 

*10 
2 

2 

1 


3 

no 

2 

2 
2*6 
2*4 


2 

2 

1 

2*4 


3 

*10 

2 

2 

2*6 

2*4 


Fourth    Year 

(For  all  students  in  sugar  agriculture) 

Agronomy   

Special  Agronomy  Laboratory 

Tropical  Agriculture 

Field    Machinery 

Chemistry    

Chemistry    

Chemistry    

Chemistry 

Zoology   

Elective 


Fifth    Year 

(For  all  students  in  sugar  agriculture) 

Chemistry    

Chemistry    

Agronomy    

Agronomy    

Agronomy     . 

Botany    


21 


27 

11 

5 

7 

11 

7 


22 


Note. — During  the  session  of  1914-15  only  the  third  year 
in  Sugar  Agriculture  will  be  offered.  The  fourth  year  will  be 
added  in  the  session  of  1915-16  and  the  fifth  year  in  the  session 
of  1916-17. 
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GENERAL     STATEMENT. 

The  University  offers  graduate  work  in  all  departments  of 
instruction.  The  work  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
Committee  on  Graduate  Courses,  but  the  scope,  form,  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  determined  independently  by  each 
department. 

ADMISSION     TO     THE     GRADUATE     SCHOOL. 

Graduates  of  this  University  or  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  good  standing  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Department 
without  examination.  Admission  to  this  department,  however, 
should  not  be  understood  as  implying  candidacy  for  an  advanced 
degree,  which  is  subject  to  the  regulations  as  indicated  below. 

Graduate  students  may  also  be  admitted  without  reference 
to  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  Such  students  may  receive  a 
statement  of  their  work  upon  the  successful  completion  of  the 
course  or  courses  pursued. 

FEES     AND     EXPENSES. 

Graduate  students  pay  the  same  fees  as  undergraduates  in 
the  various  schools  of  the  University.  (See  index,  under  Fees 
and  Expenses.) 

TEACHING     FELLOWSHIPS     AND     SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  number  of  teaching  fellowships  and  scholarships  are 
offered  annually  to  students  holding  baccalaureate  degrees  who 
wish  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  University.  They  are  in 
general  awarded  to  applicants  who  have  shown  unusual  ability 
and  attainment  in  their  undergraduate  studies. 

The  fellowships  arc  of  the  value  of  $300  a  year.  Holders  of 
fellowships  are  required  to  devote  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  hours  a  week  to  work  for  the  University.  They  are  also 
expected  to  devote  fl  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a  week  to  grad- 
uate work. 
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The  scholarships  are  worth  $100  a  year.  Holders  of  scholar- 
ships will  do  no  teaching,  but  may  be  called  upon  to  read  papers 
or  assist  in  the  laboratories.  As  readers  or  assistants  their  work 
will  not  exceed  nine  hours  a  week,  and,  when  graduate  students, 
they  will  be  expected  to  pursue  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a 
week  of  advanced  work. 

DEGREES     AND     REQUIREMENTS. 

The  University  offers  the  following  advanced  degrees: 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  all  candidates  for  ad- 
vanced degrees: 

1.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  this 
University  or  some  other  institution  of  equal  grade,  and  must 
be  prepared  to  follow  work  of  an  advanced  nature  in  the 
subjects  selected. 

2.  He  must  spend  at  least  one  academic  year  in  residence  at  this 
University.  A  longer  period  of  time  is  necessary  if  outside 
duties  seriously  interfere  with  the  successful  completion  of 
the  required  work. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  a  week  of 
advanced  work,  which  must  be  chosen  with  the  advice  of  the 
professor  under  whom  his  major  is  selected  and  appro vd  by 
the  President,  the  Graduate  Committee  and  the  professors 
concerned. 

4.  He  must  submit  a  thesis  to  the  professor  in  charge  of  his 
major  subject  not  later  than  May  1.  The  thesis  must  be  type- 
written and  deposited  in  the  library  for  public  inspection. 
The  following  special  regulations  apply  to  the  various  ad- 
vanced degrees: 

Master   of    Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  students 
holding  the  baccalaureate  degree  who  have  complied  with  the 
regulations  which  apply  to  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees. 
Candidates  for  this  degree  must  select  their  studies  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  from  the  Teachers  College. 
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Master    of    Science. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  candi- 
dates who  have  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  who  have  complied 
with  the  regulations  which  apply  to  all  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  The  courses  of  study  for  this  degree  may  be  selected 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  in  any  of  the  technical 
schools  of  the  University. 

Advanced    Degrees    in    Engineering. 

The  degrees  of  Civil  Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  and  Chemical  Engineer  are  conferred  upon 
students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical  or  Chemical  Engineering  courses 
respectively,  and  who  in  addition  complete  two  years  of  pre- 
scribed graduate  work  and  submit  acceptable  theses  on  their 
major  subjects  of  study. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


The  Summer  School  for  teachers  and  others  prepared  to  do 
work  of  college  grade  is  conducted  at  the  University  under  the 
joint  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Institute  Managers  and  the 
University  authorities.  The  Summer  School  lasts  for  nine  weeks, 
and  is  open  to  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates  or  normal 
school  or  college  diplomas,  and  to  others  whose  academic  prepa- 
ration is  sufficient  to  admit  them  to  the  University. 

The  courses  offered  at  the  summer  session  are  of  the  same 
grade  as  those  given  during  the  regular  session,  and  entitle  the 
students  to  the  same  college  credit.  It  is  expected  that  students 
who  desire  college  credits  for  their  summer  work  will  be  able  to 
do  in  the  nine  weeks  the  equivalent  of  one  term's  work  in  three 
subjects.  By  taking  courses  at  the  Summer  School  teachers 
and  others  may  work  toward  a  college  degree.  To  teachers  who 
complete  certain  courses  of  six  and  nine  weeks  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  grants  credits  toward  examinations  and 
extensions  of  teachers'  certificates. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  OFFERED  BY  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1914. 

Accounting  (three  courses). 

Agriculture  (six  courses). 

Animal  Industry  (two  courses). 

Botany  (five  courses). 

Chemistry  (six  courses). 

Commercial  Geography. 

Drawing  (one  course). 

Economics  (two  courses). 

Education  (seven  courses). 

English  Language  and  Literature  (nine  courses). 

Forestry. 

French  (five  courses). 

History  (three  courses). 

Home  Economics  (six  courses). 

Horticulture  (three  courses). 

Industrial  Arts  (two  courses). 
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Latin  (seven  courses). 

Law  (nine  courses). 

Mathematics  (thirteen  courses). 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Music  (three  courses). 

Physics  (eight  courses). 

Political  Science  (three  courses). 

Psychology  and  Philosophy  (two  courses). 

Sociology. 

Spanish  (two  courses). 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Zoology  (three  courses). 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  June  8,  1914,  and  close  on 
August  7,  1914.  For  the  Summer  School  Bulletin,  containing 
full  information  about  expenses,  courses,  books,  etc.,  write  to 

The  Registrar, 
Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


DEPARTMENTS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 


Below  are  detailed  descriptions  of  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  various  departments  included  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  the  Audubon  Sugar  School.  For  the  courses 
offered  in  Law,  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology  see  the 
announcements  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Teachers  College. 
Odd  numbered  courses  are  given  in  the  first  term;  even  num- 
bered courses  in  the  second  term.  In  assigning  credits  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  are  considered  the  equivalent  of  one 
lecture  or  recitation  hour. 

Only  courses  numbered  and  described  in  the  catalogue  can 
be  entered  on  the  student's  registration  card. 

AGRONOMY. 

Professor  Dodson.  Mr.  Doran. 

Professor  Kidder.  Mr.  McCollister. 

1a-2a.     Field    Machinery. 

This  course  will  include  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
improved  field  machinery  and  its  relation  to  modern  agriculture. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  operation,  care,  and  selec- 
tion of  farm  implements.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the 
setting,  adjusting,  and  testing  of  field  machinery. 

Text:  Davidson  and  Chase's  Farm  Machinery  and  Farm 
Motors. 

One  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.   Both  terms.  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  McCollister. 

3.     Farm   Crops. 

Requisite:  Agronomy  9  and  10,  and  Botany  1  and  2,  or 
equivalent. 

Lectures  and  recitations  upon  the  classification  and  the 
methods  of  improvement  of  farm  crops.  Special  studies  will  be 
made  of  the  staple  crops  of  Louisiana,  embracing  cotton,  corn, 
oats  and  rice.    Individual  crop  studies  will  include  varieties,  geo- 
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graphical  distribution,  methods  of  improvement,  culture,  manur- 
ing, harvesting,  preservation,  uses,  marketing,  and  history. 

Text:  Montgomery's  The  Corn  Crops;  professor's  notes; 
parallel  reading. 

Three  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     First  term. 

4,     Soil    Physics. 

Requisite :  Agronomy  3,  9,  10 ;  Chemistry  1  and  2 ;  Physics 
1,  2,  3,  and  4 ;  Geology  5. 

This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory practice.  Classification,  texture,  structure,  organic  matter, 
apparent  and  real  specific  gravity,  granulation,  moisture,  con- 
servation of  moisture,  temperature,  erosion,  and  absorption  will 
be  studied  in  their  relation  to  soils  and  soil  management.  Stu- 
dents will  perform  many  exercises  in  the  laboratory  which  will 
show  the  practical  workings  of  the  class  room  discussions. 

Text:     Hilgard's  Soils;  professor's  notes;  parallel  reading. 

Three  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    Second  term.  Professor  Kidder  and  Mr. . 

5-6.     Sugar    Cane. 

Requisite:  Agronomy  21  and  22,  Chemistry  1  and  2,  or 
equivalent. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  cane  sugar  producing  countries,  the  varieties  of  cane,  the 
care  and  value  of  cane  seedlings,  the  breeding  of  cane,  the  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  harvesting,  and  conveying  to  the  sugar  mill  as 
well  as  the  manuring  of  the  crop.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  adaptation  of  varieties 
of  soils,  and  cropping  systems  for  sugar  plantations.  The  soils 
of  the  cane  growing  countries  will  be  discussed  from  their  ease 
of  cultivation,  productiveness,  and  methods  of  management.  The 
management  of  the  plantation  will  also  be  studied  in  detail. 

Qiv«D  expressly  for  the  students  of  the  Audubon  SugM 
School,  but  may  be  elected  by  any  other  students  who  have 
paaied  the  prerequisites. 

Text:     Professor's  notes;  parallel  reading. 

Two   recitation*  per  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  Kidder. 
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7-8,     Soil    Fertility. 

Requisite:  Agronomy  3,  4,  9,  and  10;  Chemistry  1,  2,  5, 
and  6. 

A  study  of  the  natural  and  commercial  fertilizers  and  their 
effects  upon  permanent  agriculture;  rotation  of  crops  in  its  re- 
lation to  maintaining  soil  fertility ;  organic  matter  and  its  effects 
upon  soils;  farm  manure  in  regard  to  its  preservation,  time  of 
application,  and  effect  upon  crop  yields;  method  of  reinforcing 
manures;  different  materials  for  reinforcement  and  their  avail- 
ability ;  green  manures  and  leguminous  crops  in  maintaining  the 
supply  of  soil  nitrogen;  and  the  effects  of  any  one-crop  system. 
Different  cropping  systems  will  be  studied  and  students  will  be 
required  to  outline  several  systems. 

Text:  Wheeler's  Fertilizers  and  Manures;  Hopkins'  Soil 
Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture. 

Two  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  Kidder. 

9.  Elementary    Soils. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  soils, 
field  and  farm  management  in  their  relation  to  general  agricul- 
ture. The  classification  of  soils,  different  methods  of  cultivation 
and  their  effect  upon  the  movement  and  control  of  soil  water 
with  its  ultimate  effect  upon  plant  development,  benefits  of  a 
crop  rotation,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  including  a  study  of  the 
Louisiana  fertilizer  law,  will  be  given  due  consideration. 

Three  recitations  per  week.     First  term. 

Professor  Kidder  and  Mr.  . 

10.  Forage    Crops. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  crops  that  can  be  used 
for  forage  purposes  in  Louisiana.  Each  crop  will  be  studied  in 
detail  in  regard  to  varieties,  preparation  of  seed  bed,  manuring, 
time  of  planting,  amount  of  seed  to  sow  per  acre,  manner  of 
planting,  time  of  harvesting,  preservation  of  crop,  means  of 
utilizing  of  crop,  methods  of  improvement,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  seed  for  planting.  Germination  and  identification  tests 
will  also  be  studied  in  detail.  Occasional  field  excursion  will  be 
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taken  in  order  to  familiarize  the  student  more  with  the  various 
crops  studied. 

Three  recitations  per  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Kidder  and  Mr.  . 

11.  Land    Drainage. 

This  course  teaches  the  importance  of  drainage  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  doing  it.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  use  and 
care  of  levels  and  all  drainage  instruments,  the  laying  out  of 
drains,  the  cost  of  open  ditches  in  comparison  with  tile  drains, 
and  the  construction  of  terraces. 

Text:    Elliott's  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage. 

Two  recitations  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term.  Mr.  Doran. 

12.  Farm    Power    Machinery. 

Requsite:   Agronomy  la  and  2a. 

A  study  of  the  different  machines  designed  to  give  power  on 
the  farm,  such  as  steam  and  gasoline  engines,  windmills,  and 
electric  motors.  A  study  of  pumps  and  rams  is  included.  Each 
machine  will  be  studied  in  detail  with  respect  to  its  design,  con- 
struction, operations  and  adjustment.  The  laboratory  work  also 
includes  the  designing  of  a  farm  power  plant  and  work  shop  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  different  machines  within. 

Text:   Page's  The  Modern  Gas  Tractor;  parallel  reading. 

Two  recitations  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Mr.  Doran. 

14.     Teachers'    Course    in    Agronomy. 

Requisite,  two  years  of  college  work  with  Botany  1-2,  Zool- 
ogy 1-2,  or  Chemistry  1-2,  or  the  equivalent. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  the  students  of  the 
Teachers  College  an  insight  into  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  and  the  ways  of  presenting  the  subject.  The  sub- 
ject matter  will  consist  of  the  origin  and  classification  of  soils, 
fertilizer!  and  their  use,  soil  moisture  and  its  conservation,  soil 
erosion  and  met  bods  of  prevention,  farm  and  forage  crops  with 
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methods  of  improvement,  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
on  the  farm. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.     Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

Professor  Kidder  and  Mr.  Doran. 

15.  Farm    Buildings. 

The  study  of  farm  buildings,  including  floor  plans,  materials 
and  details  of  construction,  location  convenience,  and  the  general 
farm  building  plan.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  light- 
ing, heating,  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  waste  disposal. 

Text:    Ekblaw's  Farm  Structures. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term.  Mr.  Doran. 

16.  Cement    Construction. 

This  course  is  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  handling 
and  reinforcing  of  concrete  buildings,  including  silos,  and  the 
selection  of  materials  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude the  making  of  fence  posts,  foundation  footings  suitable 
for  farm  buildings,  watering  troughs,  walks,  etc.  Fence  posts 
will  be  made  in  different  patterns  and  tested  for  strength.  Stu- 
dents will  construct  the  necessary  forms  for  the  various  articles 
made  in  the  laboratory. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Mr.  Doran. 

Not  given  1914-1915. 

17.  Soil    Mapping. 

Requisite :   Agronomy  4. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  various  types  of  soil  in 
Louisiana.  Laboratory  practice  will  consist  of  practically  all 
field  work  where  the  student  will  do  soil  mapping.  The  Experi- 
ment Station  Farm  and  several  plantations  near  the  University 
afford  excellent  material. 

Text :    Parish  Soil  Reports  and  bulletins. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
First  term.  Professor  Kidder. 
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18.     Farm    Management. 

Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  Graduate  Students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

This  course  is  a  series  of  lectures  and  recitations  on  the  prac- 
tice of  different  methods  of  farming  adapted  to  Louisiana.  Lab- 
oratory practice  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  crop  values  of  the 
different  Southern  States  and  a  few  of  the  Northern  ones,  the 
planning  of  farms  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  and 
the  keeping  of  farm  records. 

Text:    Warren's  Farm  Management. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Mr.  . 

19- 19a.     Advanced    Farm    Crops. 

Requisite:   Agronomy  3. 

Lectures  and  recitations  of  an  advanced  character  on  the 
methods  of  improvement  of  the  staple  farm  crops.  Laboratory 
work  will  comprise  moisture  determinations  of  different  grains 
kept  under  various  conditions,  correlation  studies  oi  measured 
characters,  field  selection  of  seed,  conducting  breeding  plots,  etc. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  German  will  be  very  helpful  in  this 
course. 

Text:     Experiment  Station  bulletins;  professor's  notes. 
One  recitatioD  and  four  or  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.     First  term. 

Professor  Kidder  and  Mr. . 

Not  given  1914-15. 

20-20a.     Advanced     Forage    Crops. 

Requisite :  Agronomy  10. 

Lectures  and  recitations  on  the  methods  of  improvement, 
means  of  identification,  and  value  of  forage  crops  to  Louisiana. 
Laboratory  practice  will  consist  of  germination  and  identification 
studies,  field  selection  of  plants  and  seeds,  inspecting  the  various 
seed  sold  in  the  market,  etc.  Each  student  will  collect,  identify, 
and  press  fifteen  common  forage  plants. 

Text:    Experiment  Station  bulletins. 

One  recitation  and  four  or  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    Second  term.  Professor  Kidder  and  Mr. . 

Not.  given  L914-15. 
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21-22.     Soils    and    Crops. 

Requisite :   Chemistry  1,  2,  5,  and  6 ;  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
soils,  field  and  farm  management  in  their  relations  to  agriculture 
as  practiced  on  the  sugar  cane  plantation.  The  classification  of 
soils,  different  methods  of  cultivation,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
movement  and  control  of  soil  water,  together  with  their  ultimate 
effect  upon  plant  development,  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Further, 
the  benefits  of  a  crop  rotation  and  the  crops  that  can  profitably 
be  used  for  such  purposes  on  the  plantations  where  cane  is  the 
principal  crop  grown  will  be  taken  up.  The  benefits  derived 
from  the  addition  of  organic  matter,  means  of  adding  it,  and 
the  use  of  the  different  forms  of  mineral  fertilizers  are  given 
due  consideration.  The  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  will  be  thor- 
oughly studied. 

Given  expressly  for  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Two  recitations  per  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  Kidder. 

23-23a,    24-24a.     Advanced    Work    in    Soil    Physics. 

Requisite :  Agronomy  4. 

Physical  properties  of  soils ;  moisture ;  temperature ;  floccula- 
tion;  effect  of  organic  matter,  cultivation,  mulches;  mechanical 
analyses;  osmosis;  field  observations. 

One  recitation  and  four  or  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Kidder  and  Mr.  — — .. 

26.     Advanced    Field    Machinery. 

Requisite :  Agronomy  la-2a  and  12  or  equivalent. 

This  course  gives  special  work  on  mowers,  manure  spread- 
ers, corn  binders,  and  grain  binders.  As  far  as  possible  field 
work  will  be  done  with  these  machines.  Particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  troubles  incidental  to  operation,  to  the  adjustment 
of  working  parts,  and  to  the  placing  of  repair  parts.  Those 
students  showing  ;special  proficiency  and  general  personal  ability 
will  be  recommended  to  implement  and  harvesting  machine  com- 
panies as  machine  experts.  Positions  are  frequently  open  to 
good  men  who  want  work  repairing  machines  in  the  field. 

One  recitation  and  six  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr. . 
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ANCIENT     LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Scott.  Mr.  Perrault. 

LATIN. 

For  students  who  elect  Latin  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
language,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  For  admission  to  course  1,  first-year  Latin,  "Caesar" 
and  "Cicero"  are  prerequisite. 

Courses  6  and  7  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to 
obtain  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  language — its  lit- 
erature and  Roman  life. 

Course  11  is  a  teachers'  course  on  topics  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  first,  second,  and  third-year 
students.  This  course  is  open  to  teachers  who  have  had  "Caesar" 
and  ' '  Cicero, ' '  and  the  equivalent  of  courses  1  and  2,  or  who  are 
taking  courses  1  and  2  along  with  course  11. 

Course  12  is  for  the  advanced  study  of  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion. 

A  student  who  has  met  the  general  entrance  requirements 
pages  31-34,  including  a  modern  language  or  Greek,  will,  upon 
completing  Latin  C  (Cicero),  receive  five  hours  college  credit,  if 
not  offered  for  entrance. 

C.     Cicero. 

Six  orations,  including  the  four  orations  against  Catiline. 
Grammar  and  prose  composition. 

Text-books :  Gunnison  and  Harley  's  Cicero 's  Orations ;  Ben- 
nett's  Latin  Grammar. 

Five  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

1.     Ovid. 

This  course  consists  of  selections  chiefly  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses, and  is  presented  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  age.  Latin  grammar  and  prose 
composition  are  continued  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Text-books:  Miller's  Ovid,  selected  works ;  Allen  and  Green- 
ougli  s  New  Latin  Grammar;  Daniell-Brown's  New  Latin  CompO 
lition,  Part  III. 

Five  hours  a  week.     First  term. 
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2.  Vergil. 

In  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  a  study  is  made  of  Vergil,  the  man  and 
the  poet,  of  the  Aeneid  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to  the  Augustan 
age,  and  of  its  subsequent  influence.  Grammar  and  composition 
are  continued  as  in  course  1. 

Text-book:    Fairclough-Brown's  Vergil's  iEneid. 

Five  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

3.  Livy. 

Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  and  XXII.  The  author's 
conception  of  history,  his  sources,  his  sense  of  the  ethical  and 
dramatic,  stylistic  effects,  relation  to  other  historians,  Greek 
and  Roman,  are  topics  presented  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  Livy.  Special  problems  in  grammar  and  translating  con- 
nected English  prose  into  Latin  form  a  part  of  this  course. 

Text-books :  Westcott  's  Livy ;  Allen  and  Greenough  's  New 
Latin  Grammar;  Nutting's  Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Horace. 

Selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  The  relation  of  Latin 
to  Greek  Literature,  of  Horace  to  Greek  lyric  poets,  a  study  of 
the  poet's  lyric  modes,  his  themes  and  their  expression,  are 
taken  up  along  with  the  reading  of  the  Odes  and  Epodes.  Gram- 
mar and  composition  as  in  Latin  3. 

Text-book:     Bennett's  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

6.     Horace. 

Selections  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles.  This  is  a  course 
mainly  for  the  study  of  Latin  satire,  its  representatives,  their 
personal  and  literary  characteristics,  their  themes,  and  modes  of 
developing  them.  Horace's  life  and  complete  works,  as  well  as 
his  criticism  of  poetry  as  an  art,  are  briefly  considered. 

Text-book:     Rolfe's  Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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7.     Plautus. 

A  course  in  Latin  comedy,  its  relation  to  Greek  sources,  and 
its  expression  of  phases  of  Roman  life.  The  dialect  of  Plautus 
and  his  qualities  of  style  are  also  considered. 

Text-books:  Elmer's  Plautus,  Captivi;  Fay 'si  Plautus,  Mos- 
tellaria. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

11.  Teachers'   Course   in    Latin. 

The  scope  of  this  course  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  high  school.  Its  aims  are  to  consider  what 
things  are  really  worth  while  in  the  study  of  Latin  for  each  year 
of  the  three  or  four  years'  high-school  course,  to  determine  how 
and  in  what  order  the  Latin  subject-matter  and  related  topics 
should  be  presented,  to  suggest  the  special  lines  of  study  and 
reading  which  should  prove  of  greatest  value  to  teachers  of 
Latin,  to  discuss  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  contents  of  begin- 
ners' books,  Latin  prose  composition  books,  of  the  usual  school 
editions  of  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Vergil,  as  well  as  of  the  school 
grammars  in  general  use,  to  note  the  difficulties  of  each  high- 
school  Latin  author,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which 
Latin  may  justly  claim  its  place  in  the  high  school  curric- 
ulum. 

Those  who  contemplate  taking  this  course  should  be  pro- 
vided particularly  with  the  full  series  of  the  high-school  adop- 
tion in  Latin. 

Text-book  :  Bennett  and  Bristol's  The  Teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Two  hours  a  wreek.    First  term. 

12.  Advanced     Latin    Composition. 

While  this  coure  includes  principally  the  turning  of  con- 
nected English  prose  exercises  into  Latin,  due  attention  will  be 
given  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  subject  of  Latin  prose 
composition  in  high  school  and  college  courses. 

Text-book:    Nutting's  Advanced  Latin  Composition. 

One  hour  a  week.    Second  term. 
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GREEK. 

For  students  who  elect  Greek  as  a  part  of  their  work  in 
language,  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  designed  for  students  who  wish  to  em- 
phasize literary  studies,  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  Hellenic 
genius,  the  literary  art,  life  and  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

Courses  9  and  10  may  be  taken  independently  of  each  other, 
or  of  the  other  courses  in  Greek.  Neither  previous  knowledge  of 
nor  further  study  of  Greek  is  required  of  those  who  take  these 
two  courses.  Course  9  is  designed  to  be  of  practical  value  to 
premedical  students,  to  students  of  the  modern  sciences,  of  liter- 
ature and  philosophy,  and  to  teachers  of  language  in  general. 

Course  10  will  appeal  rather  to  students  who  are  specializ- 
ing in  literature,  language,  history  and  philosophy. 

1.  Elementary    Greek. 

Forms,  vocabulary,  and  the  elements  of  syntax  with  their 
applications  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  simpler  types  of 
sentences.  Study  and  translation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
Book  I. 

Text-books:  BenneH3myth 's  Beginner's  Greek  Book;  Har- 
per and  Wallace's  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Five  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Xenophon. 

Course  1  continued  through  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Five  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Homer. 

A  course  in  epic  poetry.  The  literary  phases  of  Homer,  his 
general  influence  on  subsequent  literature,  Greek  life  of  the 
Homeric  age,  the  Homeric  dialect,  are  taken  up  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad. 

Text-book:    Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Plato. 

A  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Socratic  dialogues. 
The  influence  of  Socrates,  his  teachings,  and  his  times,  will  be 
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briefly  outlined  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Plato 's  Apology 
and  Crito. 

Text-book :    Dyer 's  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

5.  Lysias. 

Selected  orations.  The  Attic  orators,  Greek  oratory,  Atheni- 
an courts,  and  Greek  life  in  the  time  of  Lysias  will  be  givei] 
such  prominence  as  to  make  clear  the  orations  read.  Inductive 
studies  in  grammar  are  continued. 

Text-books:  Shuckburgh's  Lysias;  Goodwin's  Greek  Gram- 
mar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Sophocles. 

A  course  in  Greek  tragedy.  The  evolution  and  significance 
of  Greek  tragedy,  its  representatives,  the  sources  of  their  plots, 
and  its  relation  to  modern  tragedy  will  be  presented  in  outline 
along  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  literary  structure  oi 
the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Text-book:    Jebb's  (Shuckburgh)  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

9.     The    Greek    in    English. 

The  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  derivatives  in  English 
from  the  Greek  is  shown  in  the  application  of  such  knowledge  tc 
one's  daily  subjects  of  study  in  almost  all  departments.  This 
course  is  designed  to  sharpen  the  student's  skill  in  some  measure 
in  his  appreciation  of  words  in  general  technical  nomenclature. 
Only  so  much  Greek  is  used  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 


10.      Greek     Literature    in    Translations. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  of  literature 
genera]  with  the  form  and  content  of  the  literature  that  has  in 
fluenced  most  widely  and  permanently  all  other  literatures. 

Two  hours  a  week'.     Second  term. 


: 
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ANIMAL    INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Dodson.  Professor  Jordan. 

2.     Feeds    and    Feeding. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1. 

A  study  of  the  chemical  elements  and  compounds  essential 
to  plant  and  animal  life;  the  sources  of  the  elements;  the 
physiology  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation  and  assimilation 
of  food;  function  of  nutrients;  physiological  and  energy  values 
of  the  nutrients;  classifications,  percentage  composition  and 
nutritive  values  of  natural  and  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  the 
selection  and  compounding  of  rations  for  all  classes  of  farm 
animals;  cropping  systems  for  stock  farms. 

Text-book:    Henry's  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Jordan. 

3-4.    Breeds    and    Stock    Judging. 

Each  breed  of  live-stock  is  studied  according  to  the  follow- 
ing outline:  Origin;  History;  Characteristics;  Adaptability; 
Distribution;  Families;  Records;  Noted  individuals  of  the 
breed;  Leading  breeders  and  importers  at  present  time;  Popu- 
larity of  breed ;  Comparison  with  other  breeds  of  the  same  type ; 
Organizations  for  registration  of  animals  of  each  breed  with 
rules  governing  registration;  Requirements  governing  advanced 
registry  in  case  of  dairy  breeds;  Official  scale  of  points  for 
each  breed. 

Stock- judging  consists  in  the  application  of  the  official  score- 
card  to  specimens  of  each  breed  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
upon  the  student's  mind  the  ideal  type  of  each  breed.  The  breeds 
are  studied  by  means  of  pamphlets  gotten  from  the  different 
breeders'  associations,  from  papers  published  in  the  interest  of 
the  various  breeds,  from  Experiment  Station  publications,  from 
Herd  Record  books  at  the  Library,  and  from  books  treating  of 
special  breeds. 

Two  hours  of  recitations  and  two  hours  of  stock-judging 
per  week  for  the  session.  Professor  Jordan. 
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5-6.     Thremmatology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1-2  and  Zoology  1-2. 

A  study  of  the  laws  governing  heredity  and  development, 
with  special  reference  to  plants  and  animals  useful  to  man;  the 
purpose  being  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
variation,  the  relative  influence  of  immediate  and  remote  an- 
cestors on  the  transmission  of  characters,  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  mutations  in  changing  types  and  species,  influence 
of  selection,  a  comparison  of  Galton's  and  Mendel's  methods 
of  the  study  of  heredity  and  the  results  obtained  by  each,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  different  systems  of  plant  and 
animal  breedings  as  being  practiced  by  breeders  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Text-book:    Davenport's  Principles  of  Breeding. 

Reference  books:  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species;  Thompson's 
Heredity;  Bateson's  Principle's  of  Mendelism;  Experiment  Sta- 
tion publications. 

Three  hours  a  week  for  the  session.      Professor  Jordan. 

7.      Dairying. 

The  composition  of  milk,  secretion  of  milk,  conditions  affect- 
ing milk  secretion,  methods  of  milking,  changes  in  milk  caused  by 
bacterial  action,  sources  of  contamination  of  milk,  control  of  fer- 
mentation in  milk,  diseases  carried  by  milk,  death  rate  in  large 
cities  due  to  contaminated  milk,  the  house-fly  in  relation  to  milk 
contamination,  adulterations  of  milk  and  how  to  detect  them,  the 
Babcock  test  for  fat  and  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  world,  the  centrifugal  separator;  im- 
portance of  the  dairy  industry  in  various  countries  and  states  in 
the  Union;  comparison  of  dairy  farming  with  other  lines  of 
agriculture  in  regard  to  soil  fertility;  selection,  care  and  man- 
agement of  dairy  cattle;  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cottage 
cheese  and  other  dairy  products,  and  the  handling  of  market  milk. 
Laboratory  work  consisls  in  performing  tests  for  fats,  solids 
and  moisture  in  milk,  cream,  skim-milk,  butler  and  cheese;  the 
detection  of  preservatives  and  adulterations  in  milk  and  cream; 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  different  brands  of  cream 
separators  on  the  markel  ;  practice  in  milking  and  keeping  dairy 
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records,  and  in  scoring  the  dairies  supplying  milk  to  Baton 
Kouge,  according  to  the  official  score-card  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Text-books:  Eckle's  Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Van  Slyke's  Modern  Method  of  Testing  Milk.  Extensive  refer- 
ence reading  required. 

Three  recitations  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week.  First 
term.  Professor  Jordan. 

8.     Animal    Production. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  2,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  embodies  a  study  of  the  care  and  handling  of 
farm  animals  in  a  more  detailed  way  than  is  possible  in  the  pre- 
requisite courses  mentioned  above.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  factors  involved  in  the  production  of  hogs,  dairy  cattle,  and 
beef  cattle.  The  class  will  have  charge  of  the  feeding  and  man- 
agement of  hogs  and  dairy  cattle  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and 
win  be  required  to  keep  accurate  notes  and  records  of  all  phases 
of  the  work. 

Three  recitations  per  week.  Professor  Jordan. 

9-10.     Animal   Nutrition. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  2. 

A  study  of  recent  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  animal 
nutrition. 

Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professor  Jordan. 

13-14.     Stock    Judging. 

Prerequisite,  Animal  Industry  3-4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  become  expert 
stock  judges,  and  from  the  members  of  this  class  will  be  selected 
the  stock-judging  team  which  will  represent  L.  S.  U.  in  the 
annual  stock-judging  contest  held  in  connection  with  the  South- 
western Feeders  and  Breeders'  Show  at  Fort  "Worth,  Texas. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  Professor  Jordan. 

15-16.     Principles    of    Breeding. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1-2  and  Botany  1-2. 
This  course  is  offered  to  seniors  in  the  teachers'  course  in 
Agriculture.     The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  subject 
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of  breeding,  as  outlined  in  Animal  Industry  5-6,  to  the  student 
who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  agriculture. 

Not  given  in  1913-1914. 

Two  hours  per  week  for  the  year.        Professor  Jordan. 

17.     The    Management    of    Plantation    Stock. 

Offered  only  to  students  in  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

A  study  of  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  our  natural 
and  commercial  feeding  stuffs;  the  physiology  of  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  and  assimilation  of  nutrients;  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  nutrients,  the  body  requirements  of  the 
horse,  mule,  ox,  and  dairy  cow;  the  combining  of  food  stuffs 
available  on  sugar  plantations  in  order  that  the  animals  may 
be  properly  nourished  at  the  lowest  cost;  methods  of  feeding, 
shelter,  and  other  factors  connected  with  the  management  of 
plantation  animals. 

Two  hours  per  week.     First  term.     Professor  Jordan. 

BOTANY     AND     BACTERIOLOGY. 

Professor  Bell.  Mr.  Rands. 

1.  General     Botany. 

A  course  in  morphology,  tracing  the  structures,  relation- 
ships and  adaptions  of  the  groups  from  the  Protophytes  to  the 
Bryophytes. 

Text:  Bergen  and  Davis'  Principles  of  Botany  with  Lab- 
oratory Manual. 

Two  hours'  recitations  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
First  term.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Rands. 

2.  General     Botany. 

A  continuation  of  Botany  1,  beginning  with  the  Bryophytes 
and  continuing  through  the  Spermatophytes. 
Text  and  hours  as  in  Botany  1. 

Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Rands. 

3-4.      Elementary     Mycology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  various  groups  of  fungi;  their  morphology 
and  determination,  inoculation,  and  methods  of  obtaining  pure 
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cultures,  etc.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  common 
parasitic  fungi  and  means  of  combatting  them. 

Texts:  Masse 's  A  Text-Book  of  Fungi,  Duggar's  Fungous 
Diseases  of  Plants. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory.  Both 
terms.  Mr.  Rands. 

5-6.     Plant    Physiology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  life  processes  of  plants!,  viz.,  absorption, 
transpiration,  respiration,  nutrition,  growth  and  movement. 

Text:    Ganong's  Laboratory  Course  in  Plant  Physiology. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Both  terms.  Professors  Bell  and  Griffing. 

7.  General    Bacteriology. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  general  survey  of  bacteriological  technique,  including 
methods'  of  sterilization,  preparation  of  culture  media,  the  making 
of  pure  cultures,  and  the  various  methods  of  staining. 

Text:     Heinemann's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Bacteriology. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
First  term.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Moreland. 

8.  General    Bacteriology. 

A  continuation  of  Botany  7. 

A  study  of  the  common  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
forms. 

Text  and  hours  as  in  Botany  7.     Second  term. 

Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Moreland. 

9.  Methods    of    Teaching    Botany. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2  and  two  other  courses. 

A  course  designed  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject. 

Text:    Ganong's  Teaching  Botanist. 

One  hour  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 
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11-12,    11a-12a.     Morphology    of    the    Ferns    and    Flowering    Plants. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  relationship  of  the  ferns  and 
flowering  plants.  Part  of  the  laboratory  work  will  consist  in 
determining  plants  of  the  local  flora  by  means  of  keys. 

Texts:  Coulter's  Text-Book  of  Botany,  Small's  Flora  of 
the  Southeastern  United  States. 

Two  recitations  and  four  or  six  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 
Both  terms.  Professor  Bell  and  Mr.  Griffing. 

EQUIPMENT    OF     THE     DEPARTMENT    OF     BOTANY    AND 
BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  Botany  Department  occupies  two  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  of  Agricultural  Hall.  The  equipment  includes  over  fifty 
compound  microscopes,  dissecting  microscopes,  a  microtime,  a 
still,  two  spectroscopes,  two  balances,  an  autoclave,  twelve  in- 
dividual sterilizers,  a  hot-air  sterilizer,  a  refrigerator,  two  elec- 
trically heated  incubators,  a  complete  set  of  Ganong's  Normal 
Physiological  apparatus,  other  physiological  apparatus,  such  as 
psychrometers,  psychographs,  thermographs,  etc.,  and  a  large 
collection  of  glassware  and  chemicals. 

The  lecture  room  is  provided  with  a  Bausch  and  Lamb  con- 
vertible Balopticon  for  use  in  opaque,  microscopic,  and  ordinary 
projection  work. 

Fresh  materials  can  be  found  near  the  University  at  nearly 
all  times,  making  large  collections  of  preserved  materials  un- 
necessary. 

The  University  herbarium  contains  about  seven  thousand 
sheets  of  mounted  specimens.  It  includes  what  remains  of  the 
collections  made  by  Professor  A.  Featherman  in  the  botanical 
survey  conducted  by  him  in  the  summers  of  1869,  '70,  and  '71 ; 
a  large  collection  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Joor,  in  Louisi- 
ana and  eastern  Texas,  and  many  smaller  collections  from 
Europe,  Mexico,  and  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  Addi- 
1  ions  arc  made  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  aim  being  to  get  a 
complete  collection  of  the  native  plants  of  Louisiana. 

The  library  contains  about  250  volumes  of  botanical  I ks. 

Among  tli<-s<-  are   Engler  and    Prantl's  Naturlichen   Pflanzen 
Familien,    !><•  T<>ni*s  Kylloge  Algarum,  Schimper's   Bryologia 
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Europaea,  Sargent's  Silva  of  North  America,  Saccardo's  Sylloge 
Fungorum,  and  De  Candolle's  Monographic  Phonerogamarum. 
There  are  also  bound  volumes  of  scientific  magazines,  partly  or 
wholly  botanical,  such  as  The  Botanical  Gazette,  Botanisches  Cen- 
tralblatt,  Joural  of  Mycology,  Science,  Popular  Science  Monthly 
and  others. 

Students  are  provided  with  individual  lockers  for  their 
notebooks  and  tools. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Coates,  Professor  Odell, 

Professor  Menville,  Mr.  Lecompte, 

Mr.  Hargrove,  Mr.  Christman, 

Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Wolff. 

1.  General    Chemistry. 

Lecture-room  demonstrations,  supplemented  by  laboratory 
studies  on  the  type  elements  and  the  general  laws  of  chemical 
action. 

Text-books:  Kahlenberg's  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Man- 
ual. 

Three  hours  a  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term.  Professors  Coates  and  Menville. 

2.  General    Chemistry. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  and  includes 
lectures  on  the  detailed  manufacture  of  fertilizers,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  more  important  inorganic  chemical  products,  as 
well  as  a  brief  course  in  elementary  metallurgy.  The  labora- 
tory work  includes  some  inorganic  preparations  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  qualitative  analysis. 

Three  hours  a  week  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  term.  Professor  Menville. 

3-4.     Organic    Chemistry. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  which  is  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  general  cultural  course,  as  well  as  those  of 
students  expecting  to  enter  the  engineering  courses  in  which 
organic  chemistry  is  required  or  of  those  expecting  to  study 
medicine.  It  is  non-technical  in  nature,  the  effort  being  to 
stress  the  purely  scientific  side  rather  than  its  application.     It 
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is  believed  that  this  method  of  approach  makes  organic  chem- 
istry a  more  efficient  working  tool  for  the  technologist  as  well 
as  for  all  other  classes  of  students'.  Instruction  is  given  by- 
lecture  work  illustrated  fully  by  experiments,  and  by  individual 
laboratory  work. 

Text-books:  Holleman's  Organic  Chemistry;  Holleman's 
Laboratory  Manual. 

Three  lectures  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 
Both  terms.  Professor  Coates  and  Mr.  Christman. 

5-6,  5a-6a,  5b-6b,  5c-6c 

Qualitative    Analysis   and    Elementary    Quantitative    Analysis. 

Laboratory  work  with  one  explanatory  lecture  per  week. 
The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  so  much  to  make  a  skilled 
analyst  as  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  ana- 
lytical chemistry  is  based.  Courses  5  and  6  are  taken  in  con- 
junction. After  the  student  has  analyzed  thirty  unknown  salts 
and  mixtures,  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis  is  begun,  typ- 
ical gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  being  chosen,  illus- 
trating the  care  in  manipulation  necessary  to  secure  accuracy 
in  results.  This  is  accompanied  by  a  weekly  lecture  on  the 
theory  of  the  balance  and  the  various  stoichiometric  problems 
brought  up  in  the  laboratory  work. 

Text-books:  Prescott  &  Johnson's  Qualitative  Analysis;  01- 
sen's  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Mr.  Lecompte. 

7,  7a,  7b,  7c.     Principles    of    Chemical     Analysis. 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  underlying  principles 
of  quantitative  analysis.  The  theory  of  the  balance  and  its  con- 
struction, the  calibration  of  volumetric  apparatus,  the  theories 
of  precipitatio  nand  solution,  stoichiometry  and  indicators  are 
among  the  subjects  treated.  Occasional  lectures  are  also  given 
on  the  various  type  processes  and  their  limits  of  accuracy.  The 
work  consists  of  laboratory  illustration  and  practice. 

Texl  and  reference  books:  Olson's  Quantitative  Analysis; 
Treadwell-HalTs  Analytical  Chemistry,  Volume  II;  Wells' 
Chemical  Arithmetic. 

Six,  fi^lit,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  First 
term.  Professor  Mcnville. 
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8.  8a,   8b,    8c.      Agricultural    and    Commercial    Analysis. 

This  course  consists  of  exercises  in  the  general  principles 
of  technical  analysis,  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar-house,  and  in 
agricultural  analytical  methods  as  prescribed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  It  includes  the  theory 
and  use  of  the  polariscope,  the  analysis  of  sugars,  fertilizers, 
and  agricultural  products,  and  is  supplemented  by  visits  to 
sugar-houses,  gas-works,  cottonseed-oil  works,  and  such  chemical 
manufacturing  plants  as  may  be  accessible. 

Text-books:  The  Methods  of  Analytical  Work,  published 
by  the  A.  0.  A.  C. ;  Wiley's  Agricultural  Analysis;  Olsen's 
Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Second 
term.  Professor  Menville. 

9.  Inorganic    Industrial    Chemistry    and     Metallurgy. 

Lectures  on  the  principles'  of  metallurgy,  technical  water 
and  fuel  supply,  cement-making,  etc. 

Text-books:     Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Coates. 

10.  Organic    Industrial    Chemistry. 

Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  cane  and  beet  sugar,  on 
fermentation,  and  industrial  alcohol,  the  chemistry  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  particularly  cottonseed-oil  and  its 
by-products,  and  selected  topics  of  a  like  nature.  This  course 
is  accompanied  by  visits  to  cotton-oil  mills,  sugar-houses,  gas- 
works, and  such  other  instances  of  chemical  technology  as  may 
be  available. 

Text-book:  Thorp's  Industrial  Chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term.  Mr.  Lecompte. 

11-12,  11a-12a,  11b-12b,  11c-12c.     Sugar    Analysis. 

This  course  accompanies  courses  27-28,  but  may  be  taken 
separately  by  students  qualified  to  do  the  work  required. 
It  consists  of  laboratory  studies  covering  the  various  methods 
employed  in  the  analysis  of  sugar-house  products,  and  the  de- 
termination of  sucrose,  glucose,  fructose,  lactose,  maltose,  and 
dextrin,  alone  and  in  admixture  with  other  sugars,  optically  and 
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gravimetrically.  It  includes  also  the  preparation  of  the  sugars 
in  pure  forms  and  the  critical  study  of  their  physical,  chemical, 
and  optical  properties. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Both 
terms.  Professor  Coates  and  Mr.  Hargrove. 

13.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  type  syntheses,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  substances,  supplemented  by  lectures  upon  practical  organic 
manipulations. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week. 

First  term.  Professor  Coates  and  Mr.  Christman. 

14.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Chemistry 
13,  or  its  equivalent,  and  comprises-  the  study  of  specific  syn- 
theses' of  technical  importance,  such  as  the  synthesis  of  dye- 
stuffs,  camphors,  perfumes,  etc.,  and  is  accompanied  by  lectures 
on  the  more  recent  advances  in  organic  chemistry,  together  with 
similar  work,  in  which  the  student  suggests  methods  of  syn- 
thesis for  various  compounds. 

One  lecture  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  awveek. 

Second  term.         Professor  Coates  and  Mr.  Christman. 

15.  The    Elements    of    Physical    Chemistry. 

Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  theories  of  general  chem- 
istry and  laboratory  exercises,  in  which  is  emphasized  the  appli- 
cation of  physical  chemistry  to  practical  ends. 

Two  lectures  per  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

First  term.  Mr.  Lecompte. 

16.  The     Elements    of    Physical    Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  the  foregoing  course,  including  measure- 
ments of  the  rates  »f  reaction,  dissociation,  hydrolysis,  theory  of 
analysis,  equilibria,  the  phase  rule,  general  principles  of  electro- 
chemistry. 

Two  Lectures  per  week  and  two  hours  of  Laboratory  work. 

Second    term.  Mr.   Lecompte. 
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17-18.     Agricultural    Chemistry. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  discuss  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples involved  in  animal  and  plant  nutrition,  soils,  and  fer- 
tilizers. It  will  be  conducted  by  lectures,  essays  on  special 
topics,  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  Menville  and  Professor  Coates. 

19-20.     Lecture    on    Selected    Topics. 

Chapters  on  current  chemical  development. 
Two  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

21.  Glass    Blowing    and    Laboratory    Technique. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  and  students 
intending  to  pursue  chemistry  as  a  profession.  It  includes  the 
construction  of  apparatus,  and  the  manufacture  of  simple  glass 
apparatus. 

22.  Methods    of    Teaching    Chemistry    in    High    Schools. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  who 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  training  in  chemistry,  equivalent 
to  courses  in  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  arranging  for  experimental  lectures,  and  in 
handling  classes  in  experimental  laboratory  work. 

23-24.     The    Chemistry    and    Biology    of    Fermentation. 

This  course  is  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Botany.  It  is  intended  for  advanced  students  primarily  and  is 
directed  mainly  to  fermentation  processes  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  industrial  alcohol.  It  will  be  given  as  a  laboratory 
course,  with  occasional  lectures.     (See  Botany  13-14.) 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Bell,  Coates,  and  Menville. 

25.    Historical    Chemistry. 

A  brief  course  covering  the  historical  development  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  chemistry.  This  course  and  course  26  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  chemistry  1  and  2  or  its  equivalent. 
It  is  designed  for  those  expecting  to  teach  chemistry  and  for 
those  desiring  a  broader  cultural  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 
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26.  Physical    Chemistry. 

This  is  a  short  course,  treated  largely  from  a  non-mathe- 
matical standpoint.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
main  principles  of  physical  chemistry.  It  serves,  also,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  subject  for  those  students  who  propose  to 
continue  the  study  of  physical  chemistry. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term.        Professor  Coates. 

27.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry    of    the    Sugars. 

Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work  in  ultimate  organic  analysis;  the 
preparation  and  optical  and  chemical  study  of  the  various 
sugars,  and  such  problems  in  the  chemistry  of  the  sugar-house 
as  may  arise  from  time  to  time. 

This  course  is  offered  to  the  students  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  and  is  open  to  students  from  other 
institutions  whose  training  in  general,  organic  and  analytical 
chemistry  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the  work  profitably. 

Three  lectures  a  week.  First  term.        Professor  Coates. 

28.  Advanced    Organic    Chemistry. 

A  continuation  of  course  27.  Courses  27  and  28  are  de- 
signed to  introduce  the  student  to  those  lines  of  reading  in  ad- 
vanced organic  chemistry  and  scientific  sugar  technology  which 
may  enable  him  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  advances  in 
these  fields  of  investigations.  Research  work  is  not  demanded, 
but  the  methods  of  research  are  continually  emphasized  and 
minor  research  problems  are  worked  out  as  fully  as  the  time 
may  permit. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  as  texts:  Rolfe's 
The  Polariscope;  Spencer's  Handbook  for  Cane  Sugar  Chemists; 
Prinsen  Geerlig's  Cane  Sugar;  Classen's  Beet  Sugar  Manufac- 
ture ;  Brown 's  Handbook  of  Sugar  Analysis. 

Three  lectures  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Coates. 

29.  Household  Chemistry. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous operation!  of  a  chemical  nature  met  with  in  the  study  of 
household  economics.     It  is  designed  mainly  for  students  expect- 
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ing  to  study  domestic  science.    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1  and  2 
or  its  equivalent. 

Two  lectures  per  week. 

30.    The  Chemistry  of  Nutrition. 

A  continuation  of  Chemistry  29,  with  special  stress  upon 
foods  and  dietaries. 

Two  lectures  per  week. 

31-32.    The  Methods  of  Agricultural  Analyses. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  chemical  principles  underlying 
the  methods  employed  in  the  analysis  of  agricultural  products. 
This  course  accompanies  Chemistry  7-8. 

One  hour  per  week.     Both  terms. 

Special    Courses. 

Special  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects.  These 
are  designed  primarily  for  post-graduate  students,  but  may  be 
elected  by  such  students  as  are  qualified  to  take  them  advan- 
tageously. 

The  Analysis  of  Fats  and  Oils,  with  stress  on  the  chem- 
istry of  cottonseed  oil  and  the  chemical  control  of  cottonseed- 
oil  mills. 

Gas,  Fuel,  and  Feed-Water  Analysis  for  students  of 
engineering.  This  includes  calorimetric  determinations  of  coals 
and  petroleums,  as  well  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  feed- waters. 

Water  Analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  sanitary  engineering. 

Food  Analysis  and  the  chemistry  of  adulterations. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cane  Sugar  and  its  by-procructs. 

For  description  of  laboratories  and  equipment  see  under 
Audubon  Sugar  School  and  College  of  Engineering. 

CIVIL     ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Pegues.  Mr.  Holloway. 

1.     Drawing. 

Free-hand  and  instrumental  lettering,  topographical  conven- 
tions, reducing  and  enlarging  maps. 

Text :    Reinhardt  's  Free-Hand  Lettering. 
Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 
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2.  Drawing. 

Use  of  protractor;  land  maps  from  original  field  notes; 
tracing  and  blue-printing. 

Four  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  Topographical    Drawing. 

Contour  map  of  area,  including  a  portion  of  University  lake ; 
lines  of  equal  depth  as  determined  from  hydrographic  survey; 
contour  map  for  railroad  location;  profiles  and  cross-sections; 
use  of  planimeter. 

Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Graphic    Statics. 

Force  and  equilibrium  polygons;  bending  moments  and 
shears  for  simple  and  overhanging  beams;  center  of  gravity  of 
cross-sections;  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-sections;  analyses  of 
roof  and  bridge  trusses  under  dead,  snow  and  wind  loads. 

Text:   Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  II. 

Four  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

5.  Graphic    Statics. 

Analyses  of  bridge  trusses  and  plate  girders  under  wheel 
loads;  trusses  with  broken  chords. 

Text :    Merriman  and  Jacoby  's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  II. 
Four  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Drawing    and    Designing. 

Detail  drawings  from  class-room  designs  of  roof  trusses, 
bridge  trusses  and  plate  girders. 
Six  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Plane    Surveying. 

Horizontal  measurements;  vernier  and  level  bubble;  adjust- 
ments of  the  level,  compass  and  transit;  differential  and  profile 
leveling;  measurements  of  angles  and  bearings;  determination  of 
the  true  meridian;  land-survey  computations;  land  surveys. 

Text:    Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying. 

Three  liours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  a  week  practice. 
Pint  term. 
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8.  Topographic    and    Hydrographic    Surveying,  Roads    and    Pavements. 

Stadia  measurements ;  topography ;  soundings ;  velocity  and 
discharge;  use  of  sextant;  country  roads;  road  economics  and 
location;  earth,  gravel,  and  broken-stone  roads;  pavement  eco- 
nomics; street  design;  street  drainage;  asphalt,  brick,  cobble- 
stone, stone-block,  and  wood-block  pavements. 

Texts:  Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying;  Spalding's  Roads 
and  Pavements. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  a  week  practice. 
Second  term. 

9.  Railroad    Surveying. 

Reconnaissance ;  preliminary  surveys ;  location ;  simple,  com- 
pound, and  transition  curves;  frogs  and  switches;  construction. 
The  field  practice  consists  in  the  location  of  a  short  line  of  rail- 
road with  certain  limiting  gradients  and  curves.  From  the  pro- 
files and  cross-section  notes  the  amount  of  earthwork  is  computed 
and  the  cost  of  construction  estimated. 

Text:    Nagle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  six  hours  a  week  practice. 
First  term. 

10.  Geodetic    Surveying. 

Method  of  least  squares;  precise  plane  triangulation ;  base 
lines;  leveling;  astronomical  work;  spherical  geodesy;  geodetic 
triangulation;  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Texts:  Merriman's  Precise  Surveying  and  Geodesy,  and 
Johnson  and  Smith's  Surveying. 

•  Three  hours  a  week  lectures  and  six  hours  a  week  practice. 
Second  term. 

11.  Hydraulics. 

Hydrostatics;  theoretical  hydraulics;  flow  through  orifices; 
flow  over  weirs;  flow  through  tubes;  flow  in  pipes. 
Text:    Merriman's  Hydraulics. 
Two  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

12.  Masonry    Construction. 

Materials;  preparing  and  using  the  materials;  stone  ma- 
sonry;   brick   masonry;    concrete;    ordinary   foundations;    pile 
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foundations ;  foundations  under  water ;  dams  and  retaining  walls ; 
bridge  abutments  and  piers;  culverts,  arches. 

Text:    Baker's  Masonry  Construction. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures.     Second  term. 

13.  Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Stresses  in  roof  trusses;  bridge  trusses  under  dead  and  live 
loads;  final  stresses;  American  bridge  trusses;  portal  bracing; 
sway  bracing ;  flexure ;  shears  and  moments  on  pins ;  floor  beams 
and  stringers;  plate  girders;  deflection  and  least  work;  miscel- 
laneous structures. 

Text:    Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  I. 

Three  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

14.  Roofs    and    Bridges. 

Principles  of  economic  design;  design  of  a  roof  truss;  de- 
sign of  a  plate  girder ;  design  of  a  pin  bridge. 

Text:  Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Part  111. 
Three  hours  a  week  lectures.    Second  term. 

20.  Hydraulics. 

Current  meter  measurements;  flow  of  water  in  open  chan- 
nels; dynamic  action  of  flowing  water;  impulse  wheels;  tur- 
bines; centrifugal  pumps. 

Text:     Merriman 's  Hydraulics. 

Two  hours  a  week  lectures.     Second  term. 

21.  Sanitary    Engineering. 

Methods  of  sewage  disposal;  amount  of  sewage;  flow  in 
sewers;  flushing  and  ventilation;  collection  of  data;  design  and 
details  of  plans;  specifications,  contracts  and  estimate  of  cost; 
eonsl  ruction  ;  maintenance. 

Text:    FolwebVs  Sewerage. 

Two  hours  a  week  lectures.    First  term. 

For  description  of  Civil  Engineering  laboratory  sec  under 
College  "i'  Engineering. 
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COMMERCE. 

Professor  Himes.  Mr.  Flowerday. 

ACCOUNTING. 

1.  The    Elements    of    Bookkeeping. 

The  business  customs  governing  ordinary  business  transac- 
tions, and  the  commercial  law  pertaining  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
adopted  forms  of  bills,  invoices,  receipts,  notes,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Accounting. 

The  use  of  special  columns  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
transactions  already  described. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  Partnership    and    Corporation    Accounting. 

The  formation  of  partnerships,  the  accounts  of  partners,  the 
calculation  and  distribution  of  gains  and  losses.  Organization 
of  corporations,  the  capital  account,  the  stock  ledger,  stock 
transfers,  dividends  account,  surplus  account,  etc.  The  exercises 
illustrating  these  forms  of  ownership  are  drawn  from  those  fields 
of  commercial  activity  usually  occupied  by  large  companies  or 
corporations. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

4.  System    of    Accounts. 

In  this  course  the  principles  already  learned  are  applied  in 
arranging  systems  of  accounts  for  retail,  wholesale,  commission, 
and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

5-6.     Banking  and  Office  Practice. 

The  student  is  here  given  a  position  in  the  bank,  railroad 

office,  or  commercial  exchange.     He  is  passed  from  one  position 

to  another  as  rapidly  as  he  shows  proficiency  in  each,  and  the 

demands  of  the  department  permit- 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

7-8.    Expert   Accounting   and    Auditing. 

The  errors  made  by  the  students  in  the  lower  classes  are  the 
of  a  course  in  expert  accounting  for  the  Senior  class.    Tne 
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practical  work  of  searching  out  and  correcting  these  errors  is 
accompanied  by  lectures  and  text-book  studies  in  higher  ac- 
counting. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

9.     Commercial    Practice. 

A  course  in  the  business  methods,  customs,  and  practice  of 
to-day.  Among  the  topics  studied  are:  Bills  of  lading,  ware- 
house receipts,  etc.,  their  forms,  meaning,  and  use ;  statements  of 
accounts,  the  statements  or  exhibits  of  various  phases  of  a  busi- 
ness; rules  and  methods  of  calculation,  including  systems  of 
checking  for  errors  in  calculations;  business  forms,  including 
bills,  notes,  checks,  drafts,  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  statements, 
forms,  special  rulings ;  mode  and  procedure  in  buying  and  selling 
merchandise,  land,  stocks,  bonds;  how  loans  are  made. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 


10.     Commercial    Law. 

A  brief  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  business  law. 
This  is  not  a  course  to  train  lawyers.  It  is  a  course  to  teach 
business  men  to  know  the  laws  of  business,  to  conform  to  them,  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  necessitate  a  lawyer,  and  to  get  a  lawyer 
when  they  need  one. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Commercial  Geography- 

1.  Commercial    Geography. 

Physical  and  political  geography  reviewed  with  reference  to 
the  industrial  and  commercial  resources  of  the  world. 
Three  times  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Commercial     Geography. 

The  United  States,  their  commerce,  trade,  and  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  world.  In  courses  1  and  2  two  controlling  features 
are  kept  in  mind — viz.,  geographical  facts  and  the  influence  of 
geographical  facts  on  industry  and  commerce. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 
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Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

1.  Phonics  and  Stenography. 

A  study  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  words,  and  phrases;  the 
abbreviation  and  contraction  of  words  and  phrases;  and  the 
writing  of  the  language  by  the  Benn  Pitman  Stenography. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  practical  typewriters 
or  take  course  3  also. 

Five  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

2.  Stenography  and    Business. 

Drill  in  letter  writing  and  general  reporting.  The  routine 
of  well  defined  branches  of  business  and  professions  is  studied 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  course. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  practical  typewriters 
or  take  course  4  also. 

Five  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

3.  Typewriting. 

A  course  in  touch  typewriting  and  the  mechanism  of  the 
machine.  The  most  faithful  attention  is  necessary  to  success 
in  this  course.  Not  less  valuable  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
machine  and  ability  to  write  by  touch  is  the  student's  con- 
sciousness of  strength  as  a  result  of  developing  skill  and  power 
in  doing  things. 

Three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  work.     First  term. 

4.  Office  Practice  and  Organization. 

A  continuation  of  course  3,  developing  readiness  and  accu- 
racy in  varied  uses  of  the  typewriter,  and  the  use  of  modern 
methods  in  filing  and  office  economy. 

Three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 

5.  System. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  office  organization  and  admin- 
istration. Advanced  work  in  typewriting,  filing,  and  modern 
office  equipment  gives  the  student  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  principles  studied. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  prerequisites. 

Three  hours  a  week,  laboratory  work.     First  term. 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE. 
Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 
1-2.    The    Modern    Novel. 

This  course  consists  of  the  reading  of  representative  novels 
of  Gottfried  Keller,  Bjornson,  Tolstoi,  Thomas  Hardy,  Hall 
Caine,  Kipling,  De  Morgan,  and  other  contemporary  writers  of 
fiction.  The  novels  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  various 
social  and  political  conditions  of  the  countries  represented. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  structure  and  technique  of  the 
modern  novel,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  recent  move- 
ments and  tendencies.  The  works  of  foreign  novelists  are  read 
in  translation. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

3-4.    The  Modern  Drama. 

A  careful  study  of  selected  plays  of  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck, 
Hauptmann,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Jones,  and  other  contemporary 
dramatists.  Considerable  stress  is  placed  on  structure  and 
technique,  on  ideals  of  life  set  forth,  and  on  movements  and 
tendencies  represented.  Plays  of  foreign  dramatists  are  read 
in  translation. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

COMPARATIVE     MEDICINE. 
Professor  Dalrymple. 

1.  Anatomy. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  gross  anatomy  of 
the  higher  mammals,  more  especially  those  included  in  the  gen- 
eral term  ''domestic  animals,"  reference  being  made  to  the 
human  subject  in  a  comparative  way ;  bones,  muscles,  joints,  the 
organs  of  the  various  systems,  etc. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

2.  Physiology. 

The  study  of  Hi.-  functions  of  the  different  organs  and  parts 
ii  embraced  in  this  course. 

Three   hours  ;i    week.     Second   term. 
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3.  Pathology. 

In  this  course  are  studied  the  diseases  of  the  different  sys- 
tems and  their  treatment,  including  diseases  of  an  infectious  and 
contagious  nature. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

4.  Materia    Medica    and    Therapeutics. 

This  course  embraces  the  study  of  the  various  vegetable  and 
mineral  preparations  used  in  medicine,  including  their  sources, 
preparation,  physical  properties,  actions,  and  doses;  also,  the 
toxic  effects  of  the  most  potent  of  the  medicinal  preparations, 
with  their  antidotes. 

Text  and  reference  books :  For  works  on  comparative  (vet- 
erinary) medicine,  surgery,  etc.,  see  list  under  Veterinary 
Science. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Medical  reference  works :  Gray 's  Anatomy ;  American  Text- 
Book  of  Physiology  (2  Vols.)  ;  Hare's  System  of  Practical  Thera- 
peutics (3  Vols.)  ;  American  Text-Book  of  Surgery;  Bartholow's 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Harrington's  Practical  Hy- 
giene ;  Dorland  's  Illustrated  Medical  Dictionary ;  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  full  equipment  of  text  and  reference 
books,  and  the  professor's  notes  and  lectures,  the  department  is 
furnished  with  numerous  charts',  models,  manikins,  etc.,  for 
illustrative  and  demonstrative  work  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject. 

ECONOMICS     AND     SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Scroggs. 
economics. 

1.     Economic    Theory. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  general  laws  governing  the  consumption,  production,  and 
distribution  of  wealth.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  the  fol- 
lowing topics:  (1)  economic  wants:  utility,  value,  and  price; 
(2)  the  productive  process:  land,  labor,  capital,  and  business 
organization;  (3)  the  distributive  process:  rent,  wages,  interest, 
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and  profits;   (4)   exchange:    money,  financial  institutions,  and 
international  trade. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Applied    Economics. 

Requisite,  Economics  1. 

This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  course  1  by  a  study 
of  some  important  applications  of  economic  theory  under  modern 
industrial  conditions.  The  work  includes  a  study  of  problems 
arising  in  connection  with  labor,  transportation,  the  tariff,  the 
trusts,  public  finance,  and  economic  reform.  Especial  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Not  open  to  Freshmen. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

3.  The    Trust    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  business  cor- 
poration; the  influence  of  increased  production  upon  the  forms 
of  business  organization;  the  advantages  and  the  evils  of  large- 
scale  production ;  the  formation  of  pools,  trusts,  and  consolida- 
tions ;  governmental  restriction  and  supervision. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

4.  The    Labor    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  general  survey  of  the  American  labor  problem,  dealing 
with  the  following  topics:  the  genesis  of  the  labor  movement; 
trade  unions  and  employers'  associations;  strikes,  lockouts,  boy- 
cotts, and  measures  for  their  prevention;  woman  and  child  labor; 
immigration  and  the  sweating  evil;  poverty  and  unemployment; 
profit-sharing  and  cooperation ;  industrial  education,  and  the 
legal  regulation  of  labor. 

Three  bonri  a  week.     Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 
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5.  Public    Finance. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  public  expenditures; 
the  character  and  classification  of  public  revenues,  with  special 
reference  to  taxation;  the  development  and  management  of 
public  debts,  and  the  general  principles  of  financial  administra- 
tion and  control. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

6.  Money    and    Banking. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

This  course  comprises  the  study  of  banking  functions,  the 
organization  and  operation  of  banks,  the  leading  banking  systems, 
and  credit  instruments  and  monetary  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

7.  The    Socialist    Movement. 

Requisite,  Economics  1  and  2. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  various  schemes  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  modern  social  order,  but  especial  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  socialism.  The 
study  will  be  partly  historical,  but  mainly  analytical. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

8.  Transportation    Economics. 
Requisite,  Economics  1-2. 

A  study  of  the  economic  character  of  the  transportation 
business,  the  development  of  railway  systems,  consolidation  and 
capitalization,  methods  of  administration,  rate-making  in  theory 
and  practice,  State  and  Federal  control. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

9.  Economic  History  of  Europe. 

The  work  in  this  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  economic 
development  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  conditions  in 
England.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  manorial  sys- 
tem, the  gilds,  the  mercantilist  policy,  the  commercial  expan- 
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sion  and  colonization  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  industrial 
revolution,  and  the  rise  of  the  modern  factory  system. 
Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

10.    Economic    History    of   the    United    States. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial conditions  in  Europe  leading  to  the  colonization  of  the 
American  continent;  the  development  of  colonial  industries;  the 
economic  factors  in  the  American  Revolution ;  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  West;  the  industrial  revolution  in  the 
United  States;  the  development  of  transportation  facilities; 
problems  of  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  and  slavery;  the 
economic  effects  of  the  Civil  War ;  the  industrial  transformation 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  recent  tendencies  toward  inte- 
gration and  concentration  in  industry. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

1.  General    Sociology. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford  a  general  survey  of 
the  phenomena  of  social  life,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  principles  governing  human  asso- 
ciation. Among  the  topics  studied  are:  the  basis  of  group 
activities;  the  formation  and  the  types  of  the  social  mind;  the 
forms  of  social  organization,  and  the  factors  in  social  progress. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Social     Pathology. 

A  study  of  dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  classes; 
their  nature,  treatment,  and  social  relations. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

5.    Applied   Sociology. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  I  his  course  to  supplement  the  work  in 
Sociology  1  by  a  more  extended  study  of  contemporary  social 
problems  than  is  practicable  in  an  introductory  course.  Espe- 
cia]  attention  is  given  to  problems  <>f  the  family,  rural  life,  the 
city,  and  social  democracy.  The  collateral  reading  will  be  based 
largely  npon  sociological  discussions  in  current  periodical  litcra- 
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ture.     Although  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have 
had  the  work  in  Sociology  1,  this  is  not  prerequisite. 
One  hour  a  week.     First  term. 

6.    Applied  Sociology. 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  course  5,  though 
students  may  elect  it  without  having  taken  that  course.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  problems  of  immigration  and  racial 
relations. 

One  hour  per  week.     Second  term. 

ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Atkinson.  Mr.  Lietemeyer. 

1-2.     Direct    Current    Engineering. 

Requisite,  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4  and  Mathematics  8. 

This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  application  of  direct-current  elec- 
tricity. The  following  topics  are  presented:  elementary  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism ;  the  magnetic  circuit ;  the  electric  circuit ; 
the  dynamo  as  a  generator ;  the  dynamo  as  a  motor ;  electric  dis- 
tribution and  wiring. 

Alternating  currents  are  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  term. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering;  Franklin  and  Esty's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Both 
terms. 

3.     Alternating    Currents. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2  and  Mathematics  10. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  various  electrical  quantities 
associated  with  alternating  currents.  The  following  subjects  are 
discussed :  periodic  curves ;  complex  quantities ;  inductance ;  ca- 
pacity ;  the  laws  of  the  electric  circuit ;  the  lawTs  of  the  magnetic 
circuit;  the  electrostatic  field;  the  rotating  magnetic  field;  meas- 
uring instruments. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Enginering. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 
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4.     Alternating    Current    Machinery. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  3. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  theory,  construction,  and  operation  of  alternating 
current  machinery.  The  following  subjects  are  considered :  the 
theory  and  construction  of  the  alternator,  transformer,  synchro- 
nous motor,  rotary  converter,  and  induction  motor;  practical 
operation  of  generators  and  motors;  station  equipment  and  pro- 
tective devices;  transmission  and  distribution  lines;  applications 
to  the  practical  industries. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

5-6,  5a-6a.     Electrical     Engineering    Laboratory    and    Design. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  the  work  of  courses  4  and  5 
above.  The  following  tests  and  studies  are  made:  studies  and 
tests  of  circuits  containing  resistance,  inductance,  and  capacity; 
a  study  of  the  electrical  relations  in  polyphase  circuits;  testing 
of  transformers;  operation  and  tests  of  constant  current  trans- 
formers and  series  arc  lamps;  operating  and  commercial  tests 
of  induction  motors  and  synchronous  motors;  a  study  of  alter- 
nating current  switchboards  connections. 

Text-books1:  Karapetoff's  Experimental  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering students.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  work  a  week  for 
Electrical  Engineering  students.    Both  terms. 

7-8.    Electrical    Design. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 
An  elementary  course  in  Electrical  Design. 
Text-book:     Ryan's  Design  of  Electrical  Machinery. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 
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9.  Electric    Wiring. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  such  problems  as 
arise  in  connection  with  direct  current  light  and  power  distri- 
bution. 

Text-books:  Cushing's  Electric  Wiring;  National  Electric 
Code. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    First  term. 

Will  not  be  given  1914-15. 

10.  Armature    and    Coil    Winding. 

Requisite,  Electrical  Engineering  2. 

A  laboratory  study  of  the  various  types  of  drum  armature 
windings.  With  the  aid  of  model  armature  cores  and  coils,  each 
student  is  required  to  wind  all  of  the  standard  types.  This  is 
followed  by  practical  work  whenever  it  is  possible. 

Text-book :  Hobart  and  Parshall  's  Armature  Windings  for 
Direct  Current  Machines. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 

Will  not  be  given  1914-15. 

12.     Dynamos    and     Motors. 

Requisite,  Physics  7  and  Mathematics  9. 

A  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students  of  the  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Text-books:  Franklin  and  Esty's  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering;  Franklin  and  Esty's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Two  hours  a  week  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work.  Sec- 
ond term. 

For  description  of  laboratories  and  equipment  see  under 
College  of  Engineering. 

ENGLISH. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read.  Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Professor  Blain. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  Freshmen  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  College  of 
Engineering,  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  and  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  are  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  English. 
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Three  additional  hours  of  English,  Journalism,  Compara- 
tive Literature,  or  Public  'Speaking  1-2,  are  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1-2.     Composition    and    Literature. 

This  course  includes  a  historical  view  of  the  whole  field  of 
English  literature  and  a  critical  study  of  representative  master, 
pieces.  Throughout  the  course  considerable  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  themes,  reports,  and  essaysi.  Parallel  reading 
is  required. 

Students  who  show  early  in  the  first  term  that  they  are 
notably  deficient  in  elementary  English,  are  required  to  take 
additional  work  for  such  time  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Professors  Read,  Blain,  and  Reed. 

3-4.     General    Survey    of    English    Literature. 

A  general  view  of  the  history  and  development  of  English 
literature  from  Beowulf  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  con- 
ducted partly  by  lectures  on  the  various  movements,  tendencies, 
and  authors,  but  chiefly  by  the  careful  study  of  selected  master- 
pieces, in  poetry  and  in  prose,  representative  of  different  periods. 
Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  the  writing  of  outlines  and 
essays  as  a  means  of  training  the  student  to  appreciate  and  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  literature  studied. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

7-8.     Modern     English    Grammar    and    Usage. 

This  course  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  foundations  of 
English  grammar,  the  structural  principles  of  the  language, 
present  usage,  and  the  changes  now  taking  place.  The  study  is 
based  upon  the  most  eminent  authorities  in  this  field,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 

Omitted  in  11)14-1915. 

9.      Shakespeare. 

A  dose  ;ind  critical  study  of  selected  plays.  Some  atten- 
tion is  riven  to  Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  the  principles  of 
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his  dramatic  art,  and  the  sources  of  his  plays.    Parallel  reading 
and  essays  are  required. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

10.  The    Romantic    Poets    of    the    Early    Nineteenth    Century. 

A  study  of  English  poetry  from  the  publication  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  to  the  death  of  Scott.  Lectures  and  collateral 
reading  on  the  English  Romantic  Movement  are  followed  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  poetic 
theories  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  A.   G.  Reed. 

11.  American    Literature. 

A  general  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  earliest 
times,  with  emphasis  upon  its  relation  to  national  development. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Southern  writers.  The  work  in- 
cludes the  study  of  selected  masterpieces,  extensive  reading — 
especially  in  Southern  literature  since  1870 — essays,  and  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term.        Professor  Blain. 

12.  Tennyson  and   Browning. 

This  course  offers  a  critical  study  of  selected  works  of  these 
two  poets,  with  a  consideration  of  their  relation  to  the  important 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Parallel  reading,  written 
reports,  and  essays  form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.        Professor  Blain. 

13.  Victorian    Prose. 

A  study  of  selections  from  the  essays  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  Matthew  Arnold  forms  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  the 
class-room.  Furthermore,  there  is  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  parallel  reading,  which  embraces  the  masterpieces  of 
George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  and  George  Meredith. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

14.  The    Sounds    of    English. 

This  course  deals  with  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  as  well  as  with  the  study  of 
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phonetic  transcriptions  of  passages  selected  from  standard  Eng- 
lish writers,  and  includes  a  survey  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
pronunciation  used  by  educated  persons  in  London  and  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those 
who  are  taking  courses  in  other  modern  languages,  and  who 
should  have  some  training  in  English  phonetics  as  an  indispen- 
sable preparation  for  the  mastery  of  foreign  speech-sounds.  The 
text-books  are  Jones's  The  Pronunciation  of  English  and  Mont- 
gomery's Types  of  Standard  Spoken  English. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

15-16.     Historical     English    Grammar. 

This  course  embraces  the  rapid  reading  of  elementary  text- 
books in  Old  and  Middle  English;  the  professor's  lectures  on  the 
history  of  English  sounds;  and  the  study  of  such  works  as 
Jespersen's  Modern  English  Grammar,  L.  Pearsall  Smith's  The 
English  Language,  and  Weekley's  The  Romance  of  Words. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

17.  The  Teaching  of   English. 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  of  English, 
or  those  who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  English,  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  It  includes  the  discussion  of  such  topics  as 
the  following:  aims  of  English  teaching;  organization  of  high- 
school  work  in  English ;  the  preparation  of  the  teacher ;  methods 
of  teaching  composition  and  literature;  the  essay  problem;  the 
place  of  the  text-book;  and  the  correlation  of  composition  with 
literature.  It  includes,  also,  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  practice  in  correcting 
themes,  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  taught  in  the 
high  schools.  Part  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  observation  of 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  model  training  high  school  of  the 
University. 

One  bour  B  week.     First  term.       Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

18.  Theory    of    Poetry. 

Tin-  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  better 
understanding   of    the    nature    of   poetry,    and    to   increase   Ins 
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power  to  appreciate  and  criticise  poetic  masterpieces.  It  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  meaning  of  poetry, 
the  material  of  the  poet,  imagination  and  idealism,  the  aesthetic 
element  in  poetry,  and  the  relation  of  poetry  to  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  science.  Several  poems  are  examined  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  principles  considered.  The  course  is  designed 
for  those  wrho  teach,  or  expect  to  teach,  English  literature  in 
the  schools. 

One  hour  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

19.     Shakespeare. 

This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  English  9,  but  may 
be  taken  separately.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  study 
the  development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist.  His  early 
plays  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  structure 
and  characterization  and  compared  with  the  plays  of  his  later 
development.  This  is  followed  by  a  close  and  critical  study  of 
two  or  three  of  the  later  plays  not  considered  in  English  9. 
Some  attention  is  given  to  the  sources  of  the  plays  and  the 
theatrical  conditions  of  Shakespeare's  times. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Omitted  in  1914-1915. 

21-22.     Literature    in    the    High    School. 

This  is  a  course  especially  for  teachers,  but  inspiring  and 
profitable  to  all  lovers  of  genuine  literature.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  enable  high  school  teachers,  and 
prospective  teachers,  of  English  thoroughly  to  master  the  lit- 
erature studied  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school; 
(2)  to  give  the  teacher  a  definite,  practical  method  of  present- 
ing the  classics  successfully.  The  text  used  contains  a  sug- 
gested course  in  literature  for  each  year  of  the  high  school, 
with  the  method  of  study  for  each  masterpiece  explained  in 
detail;  and  the  members  of  the  class  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  course,  with  personal  application  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  text. 

One  hour  a  wTeek.     Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 
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27  23      Middle  English. 

This  course,  which  is  designed  for  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  Old  English,  includes  an  outline  of  Middle  English 
grammar,  with  the  study  of  such  selections  as  best  represent  the 
chief  dialects  of  the  Middle  English  period.  Emerson's  Middle 
English  Reader  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

Professor  W.  A.  Read. 

Omitted  in  1914-1915. 

29-30.     The    English     Drama. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  English  drama 
from  the  Miracle  Plays,  Moralities,  and  Interludes  through  the 
plays  of  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jon- 
son,  Dekker,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Middleton,  and  others. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Shakespeare  and  Jonson;  an  attempt 
is  made  to  show  Shakespeare's  debt  to  his  own  and  earlier 
times  and  his  growth  as  a  dramatist,  and  to  trace  Ben  Jonson 's 
influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

Professor  A.  G.  Reed. 

Omitted  in  1914-1915. 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Emerson. 

The  course  in  geology  will  be  given  only  in  the  first  term, 
but  the  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  a  consecutive  course  can 
be  followed  for  two  or  more  years. 

1.    General    Geology. 

The  purpose  is  to  afford  a  genera]  view  of  the  subject.  It 
La  d  Bigned  for  students  who  wish  a  broad  knowledge  <>!*  geology 

pari  of  ;i  libera]  education  or  as  a  preparation  Tor  more  ad- 
vanced courses.  Especial  emphasis  will  bo  placed  upon  features 
;iikI  processes  thai  are  important  in  Louisiana.  Several  excur- 
sions will  he  taken. 

Three  recitations  and  two  Laboratory  hours  a  week. 
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3..  Physiography. 

A  course  dealing  with  two  broad  earth  factors:  (1)  climate 
and  weather,  and  (2)  the  origin  and  description  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  plains,  mountains,  rivers,  etc. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  relations  of  geographic 
factors  to  human  affairs.  The  course  should  be  helpful  to  stu- 
dents in  the  historical  sciences,  to  teachers  of  geography  and 
physical  geography  and  as  an  informational  course. 

Three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

5.    Agricultural  Geology. 

The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
geology  with  special  emphasis  on  the  processes  concerned  with 
the  origin  and  modification  of  soils.  The  origin  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  principal  soil  types  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Two  lecture  periods  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

7.    Rocks  and    Minerals. 

In  this  course  the  student  becomes  familiar  with  some  sixty 
to  one  hundred  minerals  and  all  the  common  rocks.  Lectures 
and  assigned  readings  deal  with  the  uses  and  relations  of  min- 
erals and  their  properties  will  be  determined  by  methods  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  field.  The  course  should  be  preceded  by 
Geology  1  and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

Two  lecture  periods  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

9.    Economic  Geology. 

The  origin,  occurrence,  conservation  and  uses  of  ores,  rocks, 
minerals,  clays,  petroleum,  salt  and  other  geological  products  of 
economic  importance  are  studied.  In  the  laboratory  typical 
specimens  are  examined  in  order  to  secure  some  familiarity  with 
the  types.  This  course  and  Geology  7  are  closely  associated  and 
may  be  taken  together.  Prerequisites  are  Geology  1  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  chemistry. 

Three  recitations  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 
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11.    Geological    and    Geographical    Field    Work. 

This  is  a  field  course  to  be  offered  for  a  part  of  the  summer. 
The  credit  and  plans  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  location  of 
the  field  and  length  of  time  given  to  field  work. 

HISTORY. 

Professor  Fleming.  Professor  Bonham. 

Dr.  Stroud. 

In  every  course  in  History  a  text  will  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
the  work.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  formal  or  informal 
lectures  by  the  professor.  Students  will  be  expected  to  prepare 
recitations  from  the  text,  take  notes  in  class,  read  papers,  make 
reports  upon  assigned  topics,  prepare  historical  maps  and  out- 
lines, and  make  frequent  use  of  the  historical  collections  in  the 
library.  The  Department  of  History  is  supplied  with  maps,  at- 
lases, reference  works,  pictorial  collections,  and  other  illustrative 
material. 

1-2.     Essentials     of     History:        (1)     Orient,     Greece     and     Rome;     (2J 
Mediaeval    and    Modern    Times. 

A  survey  of  the  general  field  of  history  emphasizing  the 
epochal  events.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial preparation  for  the  courses  in  commerce,  economics,  po- 
litical science,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  advanced  history,  and 
to  give  to  those  who  have  not  time  for  the  advanced  work  in  this 
department  an  acquaintance  with  the  essential  facts  of  history 
and  an  understanding  of  the  continuity  and  interrelation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  story  of  human  development.  It  is  re- 
quired of  all  Freshmen  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
the  Teachers  College. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  8  to  9,  9  to  10;  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday,  8  to  9,  9  to  10.     Both  terms. 

3-4.      History    of    England    and     France. 

A  comparative  course  in  the  history  of  English  and  French 
institutions.  It  will  treat  not  only  of  constitutional  and  Legal 
development  in  both  countries,  hut  will  also  deal  with  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  that  have  affected  the  English  and 
French   people.     Throughoul   the  course  constant  comparison  of 
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French  and  English  personages,  institutions,  and  people  will 
be  made. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

5-6.     History    of    the    United    States. 

A  survey  of  American  History  from  the  period  of  discovery 
to  the  present  time.  The  course  will  deal  especially  with  the 
conditions  in  Europe  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  America;  the 
introduction  of  European  people  and  institutions  into  the  New 
World;  the  development  of  distinctively  American  people,  insti- 
tutions and  ideals.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  American  ideas  of  government  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  theories  to  the  problems  of  self-government,  expan- 
sion, foreign  relations,  slavery,  party  politics,  etc.  The  library 
work  will  be  in  the  main  devoted  to  readings  in  American  biog- 
raphy. This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  advanced  work  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

7-8.     The    Civil    War    and    Reconstruction. 

In  this  course  a  study  will  be  made  of  the  conditions,  South 
and  North,  that  resulted  in  sectionalism  and  civil  war;  special 
attention  will  then  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  civil  war  and  its  results;  next  will  come  an 
examination  into  the  problems  and  theories  of  Reconstruction, 
the  working  out  of  the  Reconstruction  policy  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  estimates  of  the  results  of  that  policy. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms. 

9.     History    of    Louisiana. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  his- 
tory of  the  State.  During  the  next  session  the  work  will  be 
done  mainly  in  social  and  economic  subjects  and  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State  since  1803.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
will  be  done  in  the  library,  and  students  will  present  the  results 
of  their  investigations  in  the  form  of  papers.  The  best  papers 
will  be  published. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 
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10.     The  South  and  West. 

A  lecture  and  research  course  for  advanced  students.  Some 
of  the  subjects  studied  are:  the  migration  to  the  "West  and 
Southwest;  the  character  of  the  immigrants;  the  frontier  influ- 
ence on  the  people  and  institutions;  the  formation  of  new  com- 
munities and  new  States;  the  public-land  system;  internal  im- 
provements; the  expansion  of  the  negro  race  and  the  resulting 
problems ;  the  connection  of  South  and  West  and  the  relation  of 
each  to  the  East. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

11-12.     American    Biography:      (11)    American    Statesmen;    (12)    South- 
ern Leaders. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  lives  of  some  leading 
Americans  who  have  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  Union.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  matters  of  character  and  personality,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  arrive  at  a  proper  appreciation  of  each  individual  as 
an  influence  in  American  history  and  as  a  product  of  his  environ- 
ment. In  the  first  part  of  the  course  the  class  will  study  the 
lives  of  the  leading  American  statesmen.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  course  Southern  leaders  of  lesser  importance  will  be  selected 
for  study.  Among  those  whose  lives  will  be  studied  are  the  fol- 
lowing': Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  John  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  John  Marshall, 
Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  William  L.  Yancey,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  etc.  In  this  course  a  considerable 
amount  of  reading  will  be  required.  This  will  introduce  the 
student  to  the  historical  collections  in  the  library  and  will  be  a 
good  preparation  for  the  general  course  (5-6)  in  American 
history. 

Three  hours  ;i  \\<t1<.     Both  terms. 

15.      Geographic     Influences     in     History. 

This  eoUTSe  will  consist  Of  a  study  of  the  physical  influences 

affecting  political,  social,  ami  economic  institutions.     After  a 
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summary  survey  of  the  geographic  influences  in  old-world  his- 
tory the  remainder  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of 
the  physical  influences  operating  in  American  history. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

16.  History    of    Latin    America. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  history  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  from  the  era  of  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  great 
conquerors,  the  Spanish  colonial  policy  and  its  results,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  native  races,  the  decay  of  Spanish  power,  the  revolu- 
tions and  independence,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
republics.  Effort  will  be  made  to  understand  the  problems, 
political,  commercial  and  industrial,  now  before  the  Latin- 
American  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

17.  Methods    of   Teaching    History    in    Schools. 

A  study  course  with  lectures  dealing  with  such  topics  as  the 
value  of  history ;  its  place  in  the  educational  program ;  texts  and 
courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  methods 
of  teaching;  recitations;  preparations  of  teacher  and  pupil; 
lesson  plans ;  use  of  material  outside  the  text,  etc. 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of 
History  in  college. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

18.  Aids    in    the    Study    and    Teaching    of    History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
materials  available  for  use  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  History, 
such  as  (1)  the  various  text-books;  (2)  historical  syllabi;  (3) 
historical  notebooks;  (4)  material  for  collateral  reading  (sources 
and  secondary  matter)  ;  (5)  historical  geography  (maps  and 
atlases  and  map-making;)  (6)  historical  illustrations  (photo- 
graphs, facsimiles,  drawings,  cartoons,  etc.)  ;  originals  of  docu- 
ments, relics,  etc.;  (7)  publishers'  material  useful  in  history 
classes;    (8)    books  useful  for  teachers    (advanced  works   and 
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books  on  methods)  ;  (9)  historical  works  for  a  school  library,  etc. 

Open  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  History 
of  college  grade. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

21-22.     The    French    Revolution    and    Modern    Europe. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  political 
and  social  conditions  in  Europe  since  1750.  It  includes  an  ac- 
count of  the  French  absolute  monarchy;  the  growth  of  the  re- 
form spirit  in  Europe;  the  work  and  influence  of  the  "benevo- 
lent despots";  the  French  revolution  and  Napoleon;  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon's  work;  the  reaction;  the 
growth  of  liberalism ;  the  unification  of  Germany  and  Italy ;  and 
the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY. 

Professor  Lee. 
Horticulture. 

1-2.    Principles   of    Horticulture. 

A  course  considering  the  principles  of  plant  growth  and  cul- 
ture, theory  and  practice  of  plant  propagation,  and  elements 
of  trucking.  It  includes  a  study  of  seedage,  cuttage,  layerage, 
graftage,  etc.,  pruning,  training,  spraying,  insecticides,  fungi- 
cides, construction  and  management  of  hotbeds,  cold  frames  and 
seedbeds,  planting  the  seed,  transplanting  plants  from  hotbed  to 
to  coldframes,  thence  to  the  field;  cultivation  of  crops;  picking 
of  vegetables ;  grading ;  packing ;  local  and  foreign  marketing- 
embracing  the  general  fundamentals  of  trucking.  A  students' 
garden  is  provided  for  practical  work  and  instruction,  the  stu- 
dent being  required  to  do  all  the  work,  to  keep  field  notes  and 
records  of  the  same  from  seedbed  to  market,  thus  combining  the 
theory  of  the  classroom  with  practice  in  the  field.  In  addition 
to  the  above,  the  opportunity  is  given  students  to  observe  and 
study  the  various  experiments  conducted  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  the  experimental  horticultural  garden,  also  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station  greenhouses,  here  located. 
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(1)  Olericulture,  a  study  of  garden  vegetables,  their  cul- 
ture and  improvement,  and  commercial  trucking. 

Text:     Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Bailey. 

(2)  Nursery  practice,  propagation,  budding  and  grafting. 
By  lecture,  text,  reference,  Experiment  Station  reports,  etc. 

Text:     The  Nursery  Book,  by  Bailey. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Both 
terms. 

3-4.        General    Horticulture. 

A  course  embracing  a  study  of  the  following  subjects : 

(3)  Pomology,  a  study  of  Louisiana  orchard  and  vineyard 
fruits,  their  culture,  improvement,  judging,  scoring,  and  com- 
mercial orcharding.  By  lecture,  text,  reference,  Experiment 
Station  reports. 

Text:  Bailey's  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing  and  Green's 
Popular  Fruit  Growing. 

(4)  Nuciculture,  a  study  of  orchard  nuts  and  their  cul- 
ture, improvement,  judging  and  scoring.  Semi-tropical  fruits, 
including  the  fig,  orange,  etc.  A  study  of  produce  markets  and 
marketing.  By  lecture,  text,  reference,  Experiment  Station  re- 
ports, etc. 

Texts:  The  Pecan  and  Its  Culture,  by  Hume;  Produce 
Markets  and  Marketing,  by  Seibel. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory.  Both 
terms. 

5.  Greenhouse    Practice    and    Floriculture. 

A  course  dealing  with  house  plants,  home  flowers,  and  vari- 
ous plants  used  for  carpet  bedding,  lawn,  and  decoration;  also, 
the  study  of  greenhouse  practices,  from  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  to  the  finished  conservatory  product.  Text:  Experiment 
Station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term. 

6.  Landscape    Gardening. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  different  styles  of  land- 
scape gardening,  character  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and 
planning  and  laying  out  home  grounds,  school  grounds,  parks, 
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and  cemeteries.  Practical  hints  are  given  as  opportunity  offers 
in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  campus.  Texts :  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, by  Maynard ;  Experiment  Station  bulletins  and  lectures. 
Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Second  term. 

7.  Evolution    of    Horticultural    Plants. 

A  study  in  horticultural  plant  breeding,  the  modification  of 
plants  under  culture,  the  various  laws  relating  to  the  evolution 
of  our  cultivated  fruits  and  vegetables,  factors  in  variation, 
crossing  and  hybridizing.  Texts:  Plant  Breeding,  by  Bailey; 
Experiment  station  bulletins  and  lectures. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
First  term. 

8.  Experimental    Horticulture. 

A  course  designed  for  those  intending  to  enter  horticulture 
as  a  profession,  embracing  the  planning  of  experiments,  keeping 
records,  and  experimental  work  in  the  greenhouse,  laboratory, 
truck  field,  and  orchard ;  also,  the  use  of  photography,  as  applied 
to  scientific  investigations. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
Second  term. 

9-10.     Horticultural     Elements    for    Teachers. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers.  It 
consists  of  lectures  and  practicums  embracing  the  following 
subjects : 

1.  Nature  study,  its  aims  and  objects,  in  which  is  made 
a  study  of  the  interesting  and  available  natural  material  every- 
where present. 

2.  The  school  garden,  its  aims  and  objects,  with  practical 
demonstrations  in  planning,  planting,  and  caring  for  one. 

:;.  A  brief  study  in  landscape  gardening,  dealing  with  its 
fundamental  principles,  with  special  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment and  adornment  of  the  home  and  school  grounds. 

One  hour  of  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Both  terms. 
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forestry. 

1-2.    The    Principles    and     Economics    of    Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  study  of  species  and  the  elemen- 
tary principles  involved  in  forestry  practice  and  management; 
a  discussion  of  the  distribution,  nature  and  value  of  the  princi- 
pal forest  trees  of  Louisiana,  with  lectures  on  their  commercial 
value  and  uses;  reforestation  and  forest  protection.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  the  distribution  and  character  of  "cut 
over"  lands  and  their  proper  utilization.  The  principles  of 
forest  reproduction  and  protection;  the  purpose,  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  farm  wood  lot  and  woodlands  will  also  receive 
attention. 

Texts.  Principles  of  Handling  Woodlands,  by  Graves; 
Green's  Principles  of  American  Forestry. 

Two  hours  a  week  recitation  and  two  hours  of  laboratory. 
Both  terms. 

3-4.    Forestry. 

In  this  course  is  given  a  continued  study  and  discussion  of 
species,  their  commercial  value  and  distribution  and  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  logging  and  lumbering;  estimating  and  meas- 
uring timber,  cord  wood,  log  scaling,  etc.  A  study  will  also  be 
given  in  forest  economics,  forest  protection,  forest  laws,  forest 
policies  and  organizations.  The  teaching  will  be  by  text,  lec- 
ture, reference  and  field  work  in  nursery,  arboretum,  forests,  and 
wood  manufacturing  plants. 

Texts :  Forest  Mensuration  by  Graves ;  Logging,  by  Bryant ; 
Forest  service  reports,  etc. 

References:  Forest  Economics,  by  Fernow;  Sargent's  Trees 
of  North  America;  Forest  Service  Reports,  etc. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  three  hours  of  laboratory.  Both 
terms. 

JOURNALISM. 

Professor  Blain.  Mr.  McLamore. 

These  courses  are  recommended  to  all  students  who  have  a 
distinct  aptitude  for  writing  and  wish  to  improve  their  powers 
of  self-expression,  as  well  to  those  who  intend  to  become  journal- 
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ists.  A  creditable  grade  in  English  1  and  2  is  required  as  a 
prerequisite,  and  Journalism  1  and  2  should  be  completed  be- 
fore any  of  the  other  courses  are  taken  up.  Before  registering 
in  any  course  the  student  must  consult  the  professor. 

The  laboratory  equipment  should  be  fairly  complete  by  the 
opening  of  the  session.  Several  more  typewriters  will  be  in- 
stalled ;  a  number  of  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  on  file ;  and  a  reference  file  of  typical  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  will  be  completed  as  models  for  the  use  of  the 
classes. 

1.  The   Newspaper. 

Instruction  in  the  nature,  function,  and  development  of  the 
newspaper,  with  exercises  in  the  various  kinds  of  writing  com- 
prised in  modern  newspaper  practice.  The  members  of  the  class 
also  correspond  for  their  home  papers. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

2.  Newspaper    Reporting   and    Correspondence. 

Lectures  and  practice  in  all  the  details  of  the  work  of  the 
reporter  and  correspondent,  including  news  gathering  and  news- 
paper writing. 

Prerequisite:  Journalism  1  or  equivalent  experience. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

3-4.    Magazine   Writing. 

Lectures  and  practice  in  preparing  special  articles,  reviews, 
and  short  stories  for  newspaper  and  magazine  publication.  Work 
for  literary  publications  issued  by  students  will  receive  credit. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Both  terms. 

5-6.     Reporting   and    Editorial   Work. 

Practice  work  in  preparing  and  editing  matter  for  the  stu- 
dent  weekly,  The  Reveille.  Open  only  to  editors  and  staff  of 
Tht   /,'<  r< Me. 

Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged.     Both  terms. 

7-8.     Industrial  Journalism. 

A  study  of  tin-  best  agricultural  journals,  with  practice  in 
preparing  and  editing  matter  lor  The  Demcter.    Work  of  special 
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merit  will  be  submitted  to  other  periodicals  for  publication. 
Open  only  to  editors  and  staff  members  of  The  Demeter. 

Two  hours  a  week,  to  be  arranged.    Both  terms. 

Note. — A  corresponding  course  will  be  given  to  engineering 
students  if  called  for. 

LAW. 

Professor  Tullis.  Professor  Blackshear. 

Professor  Flory. 

For  description  of  courses,  see  the  announcement  of  the  Law 
School.  The  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Law  School  may  be 
substituted  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  of  the  Senior 
class  in  the  other  schools  and  colleges.  For  courses  in  constitu- 
tional and  international  law,  see  description  of  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Nicholson.  Professor  Sanders. 

Professor  Welsh.  Mr.  Chennault. 

1.  Higher   Algebra. 

This  course  includes  proportion;  variation;  arithmetical, 
geometric,  and  harmonic  progressions;  the  binomial  theorem 
for  any  rational  exponent;  the  properties  of  and  compositions 
by  logarithms;  indeterminate  linear  equations. 

Text:   Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Advanced    Algebra. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  1  and  includes 
series,  limits,  binomial  theorem  for  all  exponents,  continued 
fractions,  permutations,  probability  summation  by  differences 
determinants,  and  the  theory  of  equations. 

Text:   Ashton  and  Marsh's  College  Algebra. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Solid    Geometry. 

To  enter  this  course  students  must  have  completed  plane 
geometry.    Much  importance  is  attached  to  their  being  able  to 
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prove  the  ordinary  theorems,  demonstrate  simple  original  propo- 
sitions, and  solve  problems  relating  to  the  mensuration  of  poly- 
gons and  circles. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

Text:    Lyman's  Geometry. 

4.     Plane,    Analytic,    and    Spherical    Trigonometry. 

Before  entering  this  course  students  must  have  completed 
course  1. 

Text:    Nicholson's  Trigonometry. 
Three  recitations  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry. 

Emphasis  is  everywhere  put  upon  the  analytic  side ;  that  is, 
the  student  is  taught  to  start  from  the  equation.  At  the  same 
time  graphs  are  used  as  guides  and  to  illustrate  every  step  of 
the  work. 

Text:    Ashton's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

8.  Differential    and     Integral    Calculus. 

The  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  elementary  func- 
tions are  carefully  studied.  Much  drilling  is  given  in  the  me- 
chanical processes  of  differentiation  and  integration,  and  the 
operations  are  illustrated  and  their  utility  indicated  by  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  geometry  and  physics. 

Three  recitations  a  week.     Second  term. 

Text:     Granville's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

9.  Differential    and     Integral    Calculus. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  8. 

Three  recitations  a  week.    First  term. 

Text:    Granville's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

10.  Differential    and     Integral    Calculus. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  9,  and  includes  an 
element jii-v  course  in  differential  equations. 

Texts:  Granville's  Calculus,  and  Boyd's  Differential  Equa- 
tions. 

Three  reciWitions  a  week.     Second  term. 
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MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Kerr.  Professor  Guell. 

Mr.  Copp.  Mr.  Shaw. 

1.     Descriptive    Geometry. 

A  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  representation,  by 
drawings,  of  geometrical  magnitudes  in  space. 

Text-book:    Phillips  and  Miller's  Descriptive  Geometry. 
Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Mr.  Copp  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

3-4.     Thermodynamics. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  theories  of  the  conver- 
sion of  heat  into  work,  as  applied  to  the  steam  engine  and  other 
prime  movers.  Steam-engine  economy  is  studied  by  means  of 
the  entropy-temperature  diagram  and  other  graphical  methods. 
The  losses  of  heat  in  steam  engines  and  methods  for  preventing 
the  same  are  discussed. 

Different  types  of  prime  movers  are  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  their  thermodynamic  efficiency,  and  calculations  are 
made  involving  cylinder  proportions.  The  text  is  supplemented 
by  notes  and  numerous  problems. 

Text-book:  Reeve's  The  Thermodynamics  of  Heat  Engines. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Both  terms.  Professor  GuelL 

5.     Power. 

An  elementary  study  of  steam  engines  and  boilers,  pump- 
ing machinery,  gas  engines,  air  compressors,  hot-air  engines, 
etc.  Attention  is  given  to  th«  different  types  of  slide-valves 
and  the  solution  of  problems  relating  thereto  by  means  of  , 
Zeuner  diagrams.  The  study  of  the  steam-engine  indicator  and 
its  use  in  the  determination  of  the  power,  steam  consumption, 
and  steam  distribution  of  engines  is  taken  up.  The  principles 
of  physics  as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  heat  from  furnace 
to  water  and  steam  are  studied  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  steam  tables  is  obtained  through  the  solution  of  numerous 
problems. 

Text-book:    Kerr's  Power  and  Power  Transmission. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

Mr.  Copp  and  Mr.  Shaw. 
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6.     Power    Plants. 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  power  plants,  with  discussions 
of  the  relative  economy  of  steam,  gas,  and  other  kinds  of  power, 
and  the  particular  conditions  best  suited  to  each.  The  best  ar- 
rangement  of  piping  systems,  auxiliaries,  etc.,  and  problems 
covering  same  are  worked  on.  The  text  is  supplemented  by  the 
professor's  lectures,  and  lantern  slides  are  freely  used  for  illus- 
trating current-power-plant  practice. 

Text-book :  Gebhardt  's  Steam  Power  Plant  Engineering. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Kerr. 

7-8.     Experimental    Engineering. 

Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  course  5.  Sketching 
steam  piping  and  other  apparatus  in  the  laboratory;  practice 
in  the  manipulation  and  care  of  condensing  and  non-condensing 
steam  engines,  gas,  gasoline,  and  hot-air  engines  and  steam  boil- 
ers; in  the  correction  of  pressure  gauges;  in  the  use  and  cor- 
rection of  planimeters;  in  slide-valve  setting.  Engines  are 
studied  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der and  errors  in  valve-setting  corrected.  Elementary  tests 
of  the  strength  of  iron  and  wood  are  also  made. 

Text-book:     Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     Both  terms. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

9.     Experimental    Engineering. 

Practice  in  calibrating  thermometers  and  indicator  springs; 
the  use  of  calorimeters  in  determining  the  moisture  in  steam; 
the  use  of  the  indicator  in  setting  the  valves  of  steam  engines. 
The  horse-power  of  steam  engines  is  determined  by  means  of 
indicators  and  brakes. 

Tests  of  simple,  condensing,  and  non-condensing  steam 
engines  and  steam  turbines,  in  which  the  power  developed  is 
measured,  the  exhaust  steam  weighed,  and  the  friction  and 
mechanical  efficiency  determined. 

Testa  of  Lr;is,  gasoline,  and  gas-producer  engines  to  deter- 
mine their  fuel  consumption,  and  thermal  and  mechanical  effi- 
ciencies.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  made  use  of  in  deter- 
mining the  setting  of  carburetters  and  igniters,  the  speed,  the 
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quantity  of  jacket  water,  etc.,  that  will  give  the  maximum  of 
economy. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.   First  term. 

Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

10.  Experimental    Engineering. 

Tests  to  determine  the  evaporative  capacity  and  efficiency 
of  boilers  under  different  conditions;  the  determination  of  the 
efficiency  of  steam,  hot-air,  and  power  pumps  under  different 
conditions  of  head  and  speed;  efficiency  tests  of  injectors,  air 
compressors,  pipe  coverings,  refrigeration  apparatus;  efficiency 
and  capacity  tests  of  vacuum  evaporating  apparatus,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  work  in  the  laboratory,  visits  are  made  to  plants 
in  the  city  and  to  sugar  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and  tests  of 
various  kinds  are  made. 

Text-book:    Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 
Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

11.  Mechanics    of    Materials. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  resistance,  and  properties  of 
engineering  materials,  including  the  mechanics  of  beams,  col- 
umns, and  shafts. 

Text-books:  Boyd's  Strength  of  Materials;  Cambria  Hand- 
book. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Guell. 

12.  Mechanics    of    Materials. 

A  course  in  the  resistance  and  properties  of  engineering 
materials,  including  the  mechanics  of  beams,  columns,  shafts,  etc. 

Text-books :  Boyd 's  Strength  of  Materials ;  Cambria  Hand- 
book. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Guell. 

13.  Machine    Design. 

The  principles  learned  in  course  22  are  applied  in  the 
design  of  special  mechanisms  for  producing  prescribed  motions. 
Elementary  practice  in  proportioning  machine  members  to  with- 
stand known  applied  forces  is  begun. 

Three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    First  term. 

Mr.  Copp. 
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14.  Machine    Design. 

A  continuation  of  course  13.  One  or  more  simple  but  com- 
plete machines,  selected  so  as  to  be  as  comprehensive  of  prin- 
ciples as  possible,  are  designed  and  working  drawings  made. 

Three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Second  term. 

Mr.  Copp. 

15.  Engineering    Design. 

This  course  involves  the  calculations,  designs  and  drawings 
of  complete  machines,  such  as  power  punches,  steam  boilers, 
multiple  effects,  piping  plans  for  power  plants,  etc. 

References:  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book; 
Supplee's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Reference  Book;  Parson's 
Steam  Boilers,  and  various  works  on  machine  design. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Copp. 

16.  Engineering     Design. 

This  course  is  especially  intended  to  train  the  student  in  the 
design  of  structural  details.  Such  designs  as  jib  cranes,  travel- 
ing cranes,  roof  trusses,  etc.,  are  worked  out  in  detail. 

References:  Cambria  Handbook,  Kent's  Mechanical  En- 
gineer's Pocket  Book,  and  various  catalogues. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Copp. 

17.  Sugar-Machinery    Design. 

Calculations  and  drawings  of  one  or  more  of  the  most  im- 
portant machines  in  sugar  houses,  such  as  sugar  mills,  multiple- 
effect  evaporators,  clariflers,  and  vacuum  pans.  This  design  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  course  21. 

References:  Deerr's  Cane  Sugar;  Ilausbrand's  Evapora- 
tion, Cooling,  and  Condensing,  and  various  catalogues. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     First  term. 

Professor  Kerr  and  Air.  Copp. 

18.  Sugar- Machinery     Design. 

This  course  involves  tin;  calculations  and  layout  of  1l'<1 
machinery  f"r  a  complete  sugar-mill  plant.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  data  possessed  by  the  department,  and  by 
reference   to   various   catalogues   and    authorities  on    the  subject. 
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The  course  affords  a  means  of  application  of  all  the  principles 
in  the  preceding  courses. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     Second  term. 

Professor  Kerr  and  Mr.  Copp. 

19.  Machine    Design. 

A  text-book  study  of  the  materials,  calculations,  and  forms 
used  in  the  design  of  the  parts  of  machines,  such  as  springs, 
riveted  joints,  journals,  shafts,  couplings,  friction  gears,  machine 
frames,  etc.  The  course  serves  as  a  basis  for  work  in  design  at 
the  drawing-board. 

Text-book:    Smith  and  Marx's  Machine  Design. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Guell. 

20.  Sugar-Mill    Plants, 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  the  sugar  mill  as  a  whole.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  plant,  pipe 
systems  and  coverings,  arrangement  of  machinery  and  auxiliaries 
for  best  economy,  etc.  The  question  of  fuels  and  their  bearing 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  is  also  discussed,  and  calculations 
relating  to  the  same  are  made. 

The  course  is  carried  on  from  the  professor's  notes  and  by 
reference  to  various  works  on  the  subject. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term.        Professor  Kerr. 

21.  Sugar-House    Machinery. 

This  course  consists  of  two  parts:  first,  a  descriptive  study 
of  the  machinery  peculiar  to  sugar-mill  plants,  such  as  evapo- 
rators, vacuum  pans,  centrifugals,  clarifiers,  rollers, 
diffusion  batteries,  etc. ;  second,  the  theories  of  heat  as  related 
to  evaporating,  cooling,  and  condensing,  with  special  reference 
to  the  design  of  evaporators  and  vacuum  pans.  This  course 
is  intended  as  a  preparation  for  sugar-machine  design.  Fre- 
quent problems  are  given,  so  as  to  give  the  students  familiarity 
with  the  calculations  involved. 

Text-book:  Abraham-Bayle 's  Steam  Economy  in  the  Sugar 
Factory;  professor's  notes. 

Keferences:  Hausbrand's  Evaporation,  Cooling,  and  Con- 
densing; Ware's  Beet  Sugar  Manufacture. 

Four  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Kerr. 
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22.  Kinematics. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  motions  in  machines, 
principally  by  graphical  methods.  The  student  is  taught  to 
analyze  the  motions  of  given  machines,  and  to  arrange  for  re- 
quired motions  by  means  of  cams,  linkwork,  quick-return  motions, 
sliding  blocks,  rolling  wheels,  etc.  Velocity  diagrams  are  made 
use  of. 

Text-book:   Keown's  Mechanism. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

Mr.  Copp  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

23.  Refrigeration. 

A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  refrigeration,  includ- 
ing ice-making,  cold  storage,  etc.  This  course  is  followed  by  the 
operation  and  testing  of  the  experimental  refrigeration  plant 
in  the  laboratory. 

Text-book:    Matthews'  Mechanical  Refrigeration. 

One  hour  a  week.     First  term.  Professor  Guell. 

24.  Gas    Engines. 

A  study  of  the  thermodynamics,  design  and  construction  of 
internal  combustion  engines,  including  gas  producers  and  the 
various  auxiliaries  of  gas  engines. 

Text-book:  Jones's  The  Gas  Engine. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Kerr. 

25-26.     Experimental     Engineering. 

A  course  given  to  fifth-year  students  in  sugar  engineering, 
including  unfinished  portions  of  problems  peculiar  to  sugar 
work. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.    Both  terms. 

Professor  Kerr,  Professor  Guell,  and  Mr.  Copp. 

27.     Strength    of    Materials    Laboratory. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  materials  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  normal  properties  of  the  ma- 
terials of  construction.  This  work  accompanies  course  11,  the 
theories  there  learned  being  verified  by  actual  experiment.  Tests 
in  tension,  compression,  shear,  and  bending  are  made  on  such 
materials  as  iron,  steel,  wood,  cement,  stone,  concrete,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  ultimate  strength,  elastic,  limit, 

elongation!  Contraction,  etc.     Stress  strain  diagrams  are  plotted 
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from  data  obtained  in  the  tests.     Practice  is  given  in  the  eco- 
nomic proportioning  of  concrete. 

Text-book:    Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

References:  Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering,  Boyd's 
Strength  of  Materials,  Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.     First  term. 

Professor  Guell,  Mr.  Copp,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

28.     Hydraulic    Laboratory. 

Experiments  are  made  to  determine  the  flow  of  water 
through  orifices,  nozzles,  various  pipe-fittings,  pipes,  etc.  Water 
meters  are  checked  and  weirs  calibrated.  Water  motors  are 
experimented  upon  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  power 
developed  and  the  quantity  of  water  used.  Pumps  of  different 
kinds  are  tested  for  efficiency  and  capacity. 

Text-book:   Smart's  Laboratory  Practice. 

References:  Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering;  Mer- 
riman's  Hydraulics;  Mead's  Water-Power  Engineering,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.  Second  term. 

Professor  Guell,  Mr.  Copp,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

30.     Mechanics    of    Materials. 

A  course  similar  to  course  12  arranged  especially  for  stu- 
dents in  sugar  engineering. 

Text-book :   Boyd 's  Strength  of  Materials. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Guell. 

For  description  of  equipment  in  Experimental  Mechanical 
Engineering  see  under  College  of  Engineering. 

MECHANIC     ARTS     AND     DRAWING. 

Professor  Herget,  Professor  Cooper. 

Mr.  Joseph. 

drawing. 

1.     Freehand    Drawing. 

A  course  in  freehand  drawing  from  geometrical  solids  and 
parts  of  machinery ;  lettering ;  geometrical  drawing ;  elementary 
projection. 

Text-book :    Tracy 's  Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 
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2.  Projections. 

Isometric,  cabinet,  and  orthographic  projections;  intersec- 
tions of  solids  and  development  of  surfaces;  shades,  shadows, 
and  perspectives. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

3.  Mechanical    Drawing. 

Freehand  lettering ;  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts ;  detail  drawings 
of  steam  engine. 

Text-books:  Reinhardt's  Freehand  Lettering;  Thome's 
Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

4.  Mechanical    Drawing. 

Detail  and  assembly  drawings  of  steam  engine  completed. 
Text-book:     Thome's  Senior  Course  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. 

Four  hours  a  wreek  of  laboratory  work. 

Professors  Herget  and  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

5.  Machine    Drawing. 

Complete  set  of  sketches  and  working  drawings  of  some 
machine,  such  as  a  lathe,  steam  pump,  or  dynamo. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

6.  Machine    Drawing. 

Continuation  of  course  5.     Tracing;  blue-printing. 
Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

mechanic    arts. 

1.     Joinery. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  the  repre- 
sentative tools  used  in  woodwork,  and  how  to  sharpen  and  take 
care  of  them.      He  constructs  a  graduated  scries  of  exercises, 
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embracing  the   principles  of  halving  together,   mortising   and 
tenoning,  dove-tailing,  and  gluing. 

Text-book:     Goss'  Benchwork  in  Wood. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

2.  Joinery. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  two  or  more  students, 
and  each  section  constructs  some  finished  product  to  be  used  in 
the  shops  or  some  other  department  of  the  University. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

3.  Woodturning    and    Patternmaking. 

Woodturning  is  completed  in  this  term,  and  is  followed  by 
a  course  in  patternmaking  which  illustrates  the  principles  of  the 
work.  The  class  then  makes  a  complete  set  of  patterns  for  some 
machine. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

4.  Foundry    Work. 

In  this  shop  the  student  makes  two-part  and  three-part 
molds,  both  plain  and  cored  work,  and  the  cores  necessary  for 
the  molds.  Casting  in  iron,  brass,  and  aluminum  completes 
the  work. 

Text-book:    Richards'  Elementary  Foundry  Practice. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 

Professor  Herget. 

5.  5a.     Forging. 

The  management  of  the  fire  and  the  uses  of  the  various 
forge  tools  are  taught  by  having  each  student  to  make  a  set  of 
exercises,  including  the  principles  of  drawing,  bending,  forming, 
twisting,  punching,  splitting,  upsetting,  and  welding. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Electrical  Engi- 
neering students  and  six  hours  a  week  for  all  others. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 
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6.  6a.     Forging. 

Continuation  of  Course  5,  and  in  addition  the  making  of 
tongs,  one  or  more  anvil  tools,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools  to  be 
used  by  the  student  in  doing  his  machine-shop  work. 

Four  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work  for  Electrical  Engi- 
neering students  and  six  hours  a  week  for  all  others. 

Professor  Cooper  and  Mr.  Joseph. 

7.  Machine-Shop    Work. 

In  the  machine-shop  the  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the 
lathe,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  milling  machine,  emery  wheel, 
cold  chisel,  hammer,  and  file,  by  constructing  a  set  of  exercises, 
including  the  principles  of  straight  and  taper  turning,  screw 
cutting,  boring,  drilling,  planing,  milling,  chipping,  filing,  and 
tapping. 

Six  hours   a  week  of  laboratory   work. 

Professor  Herget. 

8.  Machine-Shop    Work. 

The  construction  of  some  piece  of  machinery  to  be  used  in 
the  shops  or  drawing-rooms. 

Six  hours  a  week  of  laboratory   work. 

Professor  Herget. 

For  description  of  equipment  in  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing 
see  under  College  of  Engineering. 

MILITARY     SCIENCE     AND     TACTICS. 

First  Lieutenant  George  F.  Rozelle,  Jr.,  Infantry,  United  States 

Army. 

Practical    Course. 

(a)  Infantry  Drill  Regulations:  Close  and  extended  order 
in  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  squad  and  company,  battalion  close 
order  drill,  field  and  combat  exercises;  ceremonies  of  review, 
parade,  inspection,  escort  of  the  colors,  guard  mounting. 

(h)    Manual  of  bayonet  exercises. 

(c)  Small  armi  firing  manual;  preliminary  drill  and  gal- 
lery practice. 
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(d)  Field  service  regulations;  advance  and  rear  guards, 
outposts,  patrolling. 

(e)  Manual  of  guard  duty. 

(f)  Military  field  engineering  and  topography — as  time 
permits. 

(g)  Practice  marches. 

The  practice  course  consists  of  three  hours  of  drill  per 
week. 

All  students  who  board  at  the  University,  except  Seniors 
and  others  who  may  be  excused  for  special  reasons,  will  be  re- 
quired as  heretofore  to  attend  drills,  and  to  perform  all  other 
military  duties. 

Theoretical    Course. 

The  theoretical  course  consists  of  lectures  covering  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  field  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  com- 
pany officer  and  subjects  of  general  military  interest. 

This  course  will  be  taken  by  all  cadets  in  their  second  year 
in  the  military  department,  except  that  students  in  the  College 
of  Engineering  may  take  it  at  some  other  time  than  in  their 
Sophomore  year. 

One  hour  a  week.    Both  terms. 

All  male  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  board 
in  town,  except  the  members  of  the  Law  School  and  such  others 
as  may  be  excused  for  special  reasons,  must  attend  the  military 
drills  for  two  years,  or  until  they  receive  credit  for  two  years 
of  drill.  This  rule  will  not  apply  to  foreign  students.  Only 
drill  under  a  regular  army  officer  is  recognized. 

A  student  who  receives  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  demerits  during  any  one  session  will  be  given  no  credit 
for  drill  for  that  session. 

Town  students  who  attend  drills  must  wear  the  cadet  uni- 
form during  all  drills  and  may  wear  it  at  other  times  if  they 
so  desire. 

All  who  take  the  practical  course  in  Military  Science  will 
receive  credit  for  one  hour  per  week  of  academic  work  as  an 
elective  in  any  course  of  study. 
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On  the  graduation  of  every  class  reports  are  made  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Adjutant  General 
of  the  State  of  the  names  of  those  students  of  the  class  who 
have  shown  special  aptitude  for  the  military  service. 

Graduates  who  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  in  Military 
Science  and  Tactics  may  apply  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army  for  examination  for  appointment  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  civil  life. 

MODERN     LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Stumberg.  Professor  Broussard. 

Mr.  Colon.  Mr.  Perrault. 

Mrs.  Major. 

FRENCH. 

1.  Elementary    Work. 

In  this  course  the  student  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
elements  of  French.  The  class  periods  are  devoted  to  graded 
drill  work  in  grammar,  composition,  and  translation.  Such  at- 
tention is  paid  to  phonetics  as  will  enable  the  student  to  secure 
an  accurate  pronunciation  at  the  very  outset. 

Text-book:    Thieme  and  Effinger's  French  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Perrault. 

2.  Elementary    Work. 

The  student  continues  course  1  in  grammar,  and  takes  up 
the  study  of  irregular  verbs  and  more  advanced  syntax.  The 
class  periods  are  devoted  to  drill  work  in  pronunciation,  dicta- 
tion, and  elementary  composition. 

Text-book:     The  same,  with  short  stories. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mr.  Perrault. 

3.  Intermediate    French. 

This  course  consists  of  a  review  of  grammar  by  the  deduc- 
tive method.  Anecdotes  and  short  stories  will  be  used  for  com- 
position, dictation,  and  oral  drill. 

Text  hooks:     Short   stories,  novels  and  plays. 
Three  hours  8   week.      First  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mrs.  Major. 
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4.  Intermediate    French. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  3,  with  additional 
reading  and  a  closer  study  of  French  idioms. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard  and  Mrs,  Major. 

5.  Modern    French    Prose. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  student  to  read  French 
rapidly  and  accurately.  Attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation, 
idioms,  and  syntax. 

Text-books:  Buffum's  French  Short  Stories;  Coppee's 
Contes  Choisis. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.      Professor  Broussard. 

6.  Modern    French    Prose. 

A  continuation  of  course  5.  Attention  is  paid  to  literary 
appreciation. 

Text-books:  Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Hugo's  Bug  Jargal; 
Cameron's  Tales  of  France. 

7.  French    Classicism. 

An  introductory  study  of  Moliere,  Corneille,  and  Racine. 
Representative  works  of  each  author  will  be  read  partly  in  class, 
partly  as  assigned  reading.     Supplementary  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  Broussard. 

8.  French    Romanticism. 

A  study  of  the  Romantic  Movement.   Victor  Hugo,  his  life 
and  his  works.    Supplementary  lectures. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard. 

9.  Phonetics. 

An  introduction  to  French  phonetics.  An  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  phonetics  is  considered  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  French  sounds,  and  a  great  help  in  teach- 
ing pronunciation. 
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Open  to  students  who  have  had  four  years  of  French,  or 
who  have  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  course 
is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  teaching  of  French. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Broussard. 

Text-books:  Scholle's  Elementary  Phonetics;  Rambeau's 
Chrestomathie  Francaise. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary    Work. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  elements  of  German  grammar.  The 
student  becomes  fairly  familiar  with  the  declensions  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  the  inflections  of  adjectives,  the  conjugations  of 
verbs,  and  some  of  the  elements  of  syntax.  He  also  learns  the 
rules  of  order  in  the  GermaD  sentence  and  has  practice  in  ap- 
plying them.  All  the  exercises  from  English  into  German  and 
the  translation  into  English  in  Part  I  of  the  text-book  are  done 
by  the  student. 

Text-book:     Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.      Professor  Stumberg. 

2.  Elementary    Work. 

In  this  course  the  grammar  given  in  course  1  is  reviewed 
and  more  definitely  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  knowledge  of  the  syntax  and  the  rarer  forms 
of  the  etymology  extended.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course 
a  reader  is  used  and  daily  exercises  in  translation  into  idiomatic 
English  are  given.  At  the  end  of  this  course  the  student  should 
be  able  to  pick  his  way  through  the  mazes  of  the  ordinary  Ger- 
man sentences  and  have  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  understand 
easy  German. 

Text-books:  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  Thomas 
and  Ilervey's  German  Reader  and  Exercise  Book. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

3.  Second-Year    German. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  study  of  German  an  effort  is 
made  to  fix  the  student's  knowledge  of  German  forms  and  sen- 
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tence  structure  permanently,  and  to  make  him  able  to  work  out 
by  himself  the  most  difficult  sentences.  The  work  is  chiefly 
translation  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  Exercises  in  grammar, 
composition,  and  conversation  are  continued. 

Text-book:  Thomas  and  Hervey's  German  Reader  and 
Exercise  Book. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.      Professor  Stumberg. 

4.     Second-Year    German. 

In  this  course  the  student  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the 
translation  of  a  German  drama. 

Text-book:  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
5-6.    German    Prose. 

Rapid  reading  of  easy  prose  by  modern  authors.  The  aim 
in  this  course  will  be  to  cover  a  large  number  of  pages  so  as 
to  make  the  German  sentence  a  matter  of  habit  rather  than 
effort.    Suitable  texts  will  be  selected. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

7.     The    Teaching    of    German. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  three 
years  of  German.  A  history  of  the  methods  for  the  study  of 
German  and  foreign  languages  in  general  will  form  the  basis  of 
this  course.  Thiergen's  Methodik  das  Neusprachlichen  Unter- 
richts  will  guide  the  class  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  German. 

One  hour  a  week.   First  term.        Professor  Stumberg. 

9-10.     Elementary    Conversation    and    Composition. 

Class  practice  in  speaking  German  with  composition  work 
outside  of  class.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years  of 
German.     This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  German  5-6. 

This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years  with  11-12. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 
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11-12.     Composition    and    Conversation. 

Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  had  German  9-10.  This  course  should  be  taken 
with  German  13-14,  or  15-16. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

13-14.     Schiller. 

Introductory  study  of  his  life.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  of  German. 

This  course  is  given  in  alternate  years  with  15-16. 
Three  hours  a  week.     First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

15-16.     Goethe. 

Study  of  his  life  and  works.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  three  years  of  German. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

17-18.     Scientific    German. 

For  students  specializing  in  science  who  wish  to  make  use 
of  the  German  language  in  research  work.  Rapid  reading  of 
scientific  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  two  years 
of  German. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  and  second  terms. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

SPANISH. 
1-2.     Elementary    Work. 

This  course  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish.  The  instruction  will  include  pronunciation,  vo- 
cabulary, conjugation  of  verbs  and  verb  drill,  grammar,  reading, 
conversation,  and  written  exercises.  As  far  as  practicable  the 
conversation  between  teacher  and  students  will  be  in  Spanish, 
pronunciation  will  be  carefully  taught,  and  the  ear  accustomed 
to  the  spoken  language. 

Three  hours  ;i   week.      Both  terms.  Mr.  Colon. 
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3-4.     Advanced    Work. 

This  course  will  go  more  deeply  into  the  instruction  covered 
in  an  elementary  way  the  first  year.  Comprehensive  vocabularies 
are  included  in  every  lesson.  The  exercises  in  reading  deal  with 
many  phases  of  Spanish  life,  customs  and  history.  The  student 
is  required  to  write  in  Spanish  connected  compositions  or  themes 
based  on  the  reading  matter.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in 
the  irregular  verbs.  Spanish  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
be  available  for  reference  and  class-room  use.  English  conversa- 
tion will  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

Texts:  Olmstead  and  Gordon's  Spanish  Grammar;  Apple- 
ton's  "El  Segundo  Lector  Americano,"  by  Abelardo  Minez. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms.  Mr.  Colon. 

5-6.     Advanced    Spanish. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  may  require  the  use  of 
Spanish  for  professional  or  commercial  purposes,  and  who  already 
have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Instruction  will 
be  given  in  conversation;  letter- writing ;  preparation  of  legal 
forms  in  everyday  use  commercially;  extensive  reading,  com- 
prising daily  papers,  commercial  and  agricultural  magazines, 
and  several  good  novels  in  Spanish;  phraseology  and  technical 
terms  used  in  sugar  culture  and  sugar  chemistry. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Both  terms.  Mr.  Colon. 

PHILOSOPHY,     PSYCHOLOGY,     AND     EDUCATION. 

Professor  Coffey.  Professor  Powers. 

One  course  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Other  courses  in  these  subjects  may  be  elected  by  students  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  For  descriptions  of  the 
courses  see  the  announcement  of  the  Teachers  College. 
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PHYSICS     AND     ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  Atkinson.  Professor  Guthrie. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lietemeyer. 

PHYSICS. 
1-2.     General    Physics. 

Requisite :  Mathematics  4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  secure  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  underlying  principles  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  subject, 
and  is  adapted  on  the  one  hand  to  the  needs  of  those  desiring  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  Physics  as  a  part  of  a  broad  general  educa- 
tion, on  the  other,  of  those  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of 
agriculture,  medicine,  or  any  of  the  various  branches  of  engi- 
neering. The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  numerous  experi- 
mental demonstrations,  for  which  unusual  facilities  are  provided 
by  the  possession  of  a  large  and  carefully  selected  assortment  of 
lecture  apparatus.  The  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are 
mechanics,  sound,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  light. 

Text-book:     Spinney's  Text-book  of  Physics. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Both  terms.  Professor  Guthrie. 

3-4.     Laboratory    Work    in    General    Physics. 

A  laboratory  course  designed  to  accompany  Physics  1-2.  The 
student  is  instructed  in  the  principles  of  exact  measurement  of 
physical  quantities  and  the  methods  of  verification  of  some  of 
the  more  important  physical  laws. 

Text-book:  Ames  and  Bliss'  Manual  of  Experiments  in 
Physics. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Both  terms. 

Professor  Guthrie  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

5-6.     Theoretical     Mechanics. 

Requisite,  Mathematics  8  and  Physics  1  and  2. 
An  elementary  course  in  theoretical  mechanics. 
Text-book:     Mauer's  Technical  Mechanics. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Atkinson. 

7-8.      Laboratory     Work     in     Electricity. 

A  Laboratory  coarse  designed  to  accompany  Physics  0  and 
lo.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  t<>  methods  of  accurate  meas- 
urement "i"  current,  electromotive  force,  and  resistance. 
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Text-books:    Millikan   and   Mills'   Electricity,    Sound   and 
Light ;  Carhart  and  Patterson 's  Electrical  Measurements. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Guthrie. 

9-10.     Electricity    and    Magnetism. 

Requisite,  Physics  2. 

A  course  in  theoretical  electricity,  designed  to  secure  a 
more  extended  and  thorough  study  of  topics  taken  up  in  an 
elementary  way  in  Physics  2. 

Text-book:  Hadley's  Magnetism  and  Electricity  for  Stu- 
dents. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.        Professor  Guthrie. 

M.     Teaching    of    Physics. 

Requisite,  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
students  in  the  Teachers  College  who  intend  to  teach  High 
School  Physics,  The  following  topics  are  discussed :  the  proper 
relation  between  class-room  instruction  and  laboratory  work; 
text-books  and  laboratory  manuals  and  blanks ;  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

One  hour  a  week.    First  term.         Professor  Guthrie. 

ASTRONOMY. 
1.     General    Astronomy. 

A  brief  course  in  general  astronomy  designed  at  once  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  wishing  to  take  astronomy  as  a  cultural 
course,  and  of  those  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  its  applications 
in  surveying  and  navigation.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  class 
of  students  special  attention  is  devoted  to  methods  of  determining 
latitude,  longitude,  and  time,  and  to  other  topics  of  interest  to 
the  civil  engineer. 

Text-book :  Young 's  Manual  of  Astronomy. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Guthrie. 

For  description  of  equipment  of  the  Physical  laboratory 
see  under  College  of  Engineering. 
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POLITICAL     SCIENCE. 

Professor  Prescott.  Professor  Bonham. 

1.  Federal     Government    in    the    United    States. 

This  course  treats  of  the  colonial  origins  of  American  insti- 
tutions, the  establishment  and  evolution  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  general  features  of  the  federal  system  of  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

2.  Commonwealth    Government    in    the    United    States. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  functions  of 
commonwealth  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States.  It 
stresses  the  constitutional  basis  of  such  governments,  and  the 
political  activities  arising  from  their  control  by  the  people. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Municipal     Government. 

A  study  of  American  municipalities,  including  their  organ- 
ization, functions',  and  problems. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

4.  Party    Government. 

This  course  includes  the  theory  and  development  of  the 
party  system ;  the  organization  and  operation  of  party  machinery 
in  the  United  States;  nominating  methods;  party  government 
and  political  progress. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

5.  American    Constitutional     Law. 

The  origin,  formation,  amendment,  and  interpretation  of 
written  constitutions;  the  three  departments  of  American  govern- 
ment and  their  powers;  police,  taxation,  eminent  domain,  and 
eivil  and  political  rights. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

6.  Governr.-.ent    of     Louisiana. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  administra 
tion  of  civil  government  in  Louisiana,  Stale  and  local.  It  in- 
cludes a  detailed  study  of  the  ('(institution  of  1898  as  interpreted 
by  tie-  Supreme  Court. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 
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7.  Municipal    Corporations. 

The  creation,  general  nature,  and  corporate  capacity  of 
municipalities;  municipal  self-government;  municipal  property 
and  services;  municipal  contracts  and  liabilities;  municipal 
finances. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

8.  Police    Power. 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  police 
power ;  its  relation  to  the  safety,  order,  and  morals  of  the  com- 
munity; its  application  to  economic  interests  and  business  af- 
fected with  a  public  interest. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

9a.    The   Nature  of  the  State. 

This  course  treats  of  the  origin  and  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
the  nature  of  law,  the  aims  of  the  State,  and  the  classification  of 
governments. 

Two  hours  a  week.     First  term. 

9b.    Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

A  course  in  the  nature  and  sources  of  law,  including  an 
analytical  study  of  rights  and  duties  as  the  subject-matter  of 
law.  Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  divisions  and  appli- 
cation of  law. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

10.     International    Law. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  that  govern  the  relations  of  enlightened 
nations.  Some  effort  will  be  made  to  trace  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  international  law,  but  for  the  most  part  the  class  will 
examine  and  discuss  the  accepted  rules  of  international  conduct 
as  derived  from  common  usage,  treaties,  conventions,  decisions, 
of  municipal  and  international  tribunals,  from  text-writers  and 
from  principles  of  reason  and  justice.  The  examination  of  im- 
portant cases  will  serve  to  ilhistrate  the  work,  special  reference 
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being  made  to  those  cases  that  illustrate  the  practice  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

11.     Government    of    Great    Britain. 

A  course  in  the  genesis  of  English  political  institutions,  fol- 
lowed by  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  contemporary  British  gov- 
ernment. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

12a.    Comparative  Government. 

The  genesis,  nature,  and  operation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  leading  European  countries. 
Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 
Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

12b.    Comparative  Government. 

A  study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  following:  the  prin- 
cipal Latin- American  nations;  the  leading  Oriental  nations;  the 
chief  self-governing  colonies. 

Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

13.  Administrative    Law. 

The  separation  of  powers  in  American  government,  includ- 
ing the  relation  of  the  executive  to  other  departments;  central 
and  local  administration ;  the  official  relation ;  methods  of  admin- 
istrative action;  control  over  administration. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

14.  The    Commerce    Clause    and    the    Fourteenth    Amendment. 

This  course  stresses  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  due  process  of  law  provision  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

15.  Parliamentary     Law. 

A  course  in  the  organization  and  procedure  of  deliberative 
mblies,  voluntary  and  Legal,  including  the  rights  and  duties 
of    officer!    and    members,    the    conduct   of    business,    committee 
organization  and  procedure;  and  the  proceedings  between  co- 
ordinate branches  of  Legislatures. 

TWO   hours   a    week.     First    term. 
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16.     Legislative    Machinery    and    Methods. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  organ- 
ization and  procedure  of  legislative  bodies. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

PUBLIC     SPEAKING. 

Professor  Adams. 

1.  Practical    Elocution. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  speaking,  the  training 
of  voice  and  body,  exercises  in  declamation.  This  course  must 
precede  all  others  in  the  department. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Either  term. 

2.  Shakespearean    Drama. 

Critical  study  of  three  of  Shakespeare's  plays.    Memoriza- 
tion and  presentation  of  selected  scenes. 
Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

3.  Oratory. 

History  of  American  oratory,  principles  of  oratorical  com- 
position, study  of  masterpieces,  composition  and  delivery  of  ora- 
tions. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  eulogy  and  the  popular 
address. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

4.  Oratory. 

A  continuation  of  course  3,  by  which  it  must  be  preceded. 
History  of  English  oratory,  study  of  masterpieces,  composition 
and  delivery  of  orations.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  forensic 
and  after-dinner  speeches. 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term. 

5.  Argumentation    and    Debate. 

A  study  of  the  science  of  debate,  the  drawing  of  briefs, 
preparation  of  written  arguments,  reading  of  model  debates,  and 
contests  between  members  of  the  class. 

Three  times  a  week.  First  term. 
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6.  Advanced    Debating. 

A  more  technical  course  than  5,  by  which  it  must  be  pre- 
ceded. Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  effective  mingling  of  conviction 
and  persuasion.  The  platform  exercises  take  the  form  of  brief 
extemporaneous  speeches  and  prepared  argumentative  addresses 
of  about  twenty  minutes  in  length. 

Three  times  a  week.     Second  term. 

7.  Lyceum    Exercises. 

The  preparation  and  public  recital  of  an  evening's  pro- 
gram by  each  member  of  the  class.  The  program  may  consist 
of  miscellaneous  readings,  a  lecture-recital,  the  monologueing  of 
a  standard  drama  or  the  dramatization  of  a  novel. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

8.  Lecture — Recitals. 

The  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture,  the  sub- 
ject to  be  an  English  or  an  American  poet.  The  works  of  the 
poet  and  literary  criticisms  will  be  studied,  selected  passages 
memorized  and  delivered  and  a  public  presentation  of  the  lecture 
given. 

Three  hours  a  week.    Second  ferm. 

Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

VETERINARY     SCIENCE. 
Professor  Dalrymple. 

1.  Veterinary    Science. 

This  course  embraces,  in  condensed  form,  the  various  sub- 
jects which  are  require  I  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  the 
science  and  art  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  to  an  ex- 
tenl  suffieienl  for  his  own  use  as  an  agriculturist  and  owner  of 
Livestock. 

The  first  term  begins  with  (he,  anatomy  and  physiologj  ox 
the  differenl  systems  of  which  the  animal  body  is  composed. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  tei    l. 

2.  Veterinary    Science. 

<  out inual i"ii  of  course  1 . 

Three  hours  a  week.  Second  term. 
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3.  Veterinary    Science. 

With  this  term  commences  the  study  of  diseases,  their  treat- 
ment, both  medical  and  surgical,  and  veterinary  obstetrics. 
Three  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

4.  Veterinary    Science. 

Continuation  of  course  3. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term. 

6.    Veterinary    Science. 

Hygiene  of  Sugar  Plantation  Work  Stock. 

This  is  a  short  course  in  veterinary  science  for  students 
of  the  sugar  course.  The  object  here  is  to  educate  the  student 
along  the  lines  of  animal  hygiene  so  that  he  may  have  an  intelli- 
gent idea  how  to  maintain  the  most  perfect  health  and  use- 
fulness in  the  plantation  work  stock. 

Two  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Text  and  reference  books :  Chaveau  's  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Domestic  Animals ;  McFadyean  's  Anatomy  of  the  Horse ; 
Capt.  Fred  Smith's  Veterinary  Physiology;  Law's  Veterinary 
Medicine  (five  volumes)  ;  Friedberger  and  Frohner's  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Domestic  Animals  (two  volumes)  ; 
Mousso  and  Dollar's  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  and 
Swine;  Van  Meter's  Veterinary  Opthalmology ;  Clarke's 
Horse's  Teeth;  Dollar's  Hand-Book  of  Horseshoeing;  Flem- 
ing's Veterinary  Obstetrics;  Dalrymple's  Compendium  of  Vet- 
erinary Obstetrics;  DeBruin's  Bovine  Obstetrics;  Moller  and 
Dollar's  Veterinary  Operative  Surgery  (two  volumes)  ;  Wins- 
low's  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Quitman's 
Veterinary  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Fitzwygram's 
Horses  and  Stables;  American  Veterinary  Review  (New  York)  ; 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Tropical  Veterinary  Science  (India),  etc., 
and  the  professor's  notes  and  lectures. 
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ZOOLOGY     AND     ENTOMOLOGY. 

Professor  Gates.  Mr.  Eosewall. 

ZOOLOGY. 
1-2.     Invertebrate    Zoology. 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  microscope,  and  in  general  laboratory  methods.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  the  study  of  such  typical  animals  as 
amoebse,  sponges,  hydroids,  starfish,  sea-urchins,  worms,  craw- 
fish, crabs,  grasshoppers,  fresh  and  salt  water  bivalves,  squid 
and  rabbit.  Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, laboratory  work,  and  some  study  in  the  field.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  demonstrate  the  relation  of  animals  to  organic 
life  in  general,  and  their  economic  value  to  man.  The  economic 
importance  of  certain  injurious  and  beneficial  invertebrate  ani- 
mals of  Louisiana  is  considered. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

3.  General    Theories    in    Biology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  are 
discussed  the  development,  relationship,  distribution,  evolution, 
heredity,  mental  behavior,  etc.,  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  such  problems  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
" species,"  the  multiplication  of  organisms,  the  struggle  for 
existence,  variation,  mutation,  natural  selection,  the  purpose  of 
color,  and  the  peculiar  modifications  among  plants  and  animals. 
The  views  of  the  early  transmutationists,  of  Lamarck,  Darwin, 
Mendel,  Weismnnn,  Wallace,  De  Vries,  and  other  leaders  of 
modern  thought  in  Biology  are  discussed. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.   First  term. 

4.  Paleontology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  lii'i'  of  the  pasi  SS  shown  by  their  fossil  remains.  Not  only 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  that  existed  in 
the  various  ages  <>i'  the  earth's  history  considered,  but  the  changes 
thai  took  place  in  their  structure  and  habits  and  Uk;  possible 
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causes  for  these.  The  theory  of  evolution  is  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  development  along  certain  lines  as  re- 
corded by  fossils. 

Three  hours  of  recitation  per  week.    Second  term. 

7-8.     Vertebrate    Zoology. 

Eequisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  classification,  struc- 
ture physiology,  life  history,  and  habits  of  vertebrates.  The 
study  of  the  higher  animals  is  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining a  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  fishes,  am- 
phibia, reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  are  studied  by  using  such 
types  as  the  dogfish,  frog,  alligator,  pigeon,  and  rabbit. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week 
Both  terms. 

9.  Histology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  or  1,  2,  7,  and  8. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  theory  and  structure 
of  the  microscope;  the  fundamental  methods  of  histological  in- 
vestigation, and  a  minute  study  of  the  various  kinds  of  tissues, 
the  student  using  as  types  the  cat,  rabbit,  guinea  pig,  and  mouse. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  identification  of  tissues  in  the  more  im- 
portant organs. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
First  term. 

10.  Embryology. 

Eequisite,  Zoology  9. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  egg; 
the  processes  of  maturation,  fertilization,  and  development  as 
found  in  the  egg  of  the  chick  and  the  pigeon.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  elements  of  embryology  by  using  the  chick  as  a 
type. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Second  term. 
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13-14,  13a-14a,  13b-14b,  13c-14c.     Graduate    Work. 

Requisite,  1,  2,  and  one  more  year  of  Zoology  if  taken  as  a 
minor  and  two  more  years  if  taken  as  a  major.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

This  course  consists  of  research  work  in  Zoology  or  Ento- 
mology. The  problems  may  be  of  either  economic  or  technical 
nature. 

Six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

Open  to  graduates. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
5-6.    General    Entomology. 

Requisite,  Zoology  1  and  2. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study,  by  means  of  lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  laboratory  work,  of  the  anatomy  and  development  of 
the  more  common  insects.  Lectures  treat  of  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  Entomology;  the  preparation  and  application  of  in- 
secticides; and  other  means  of  controlling  insect  ravages.  Col- 
lection and  classification  of  insects  are  undertaken.  Opportunity 
is  offered  for  breeding  and  determining  the  life  histories  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  injurious  insects. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 

11-12,   11a-12a— Advanced   Entomology. 

Requisite,  1,  2,  5,  and  6. 

This  course  continues  more  in  detail  courses  5  and  6,  and 
contemplates  a  study  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  and 
metamorphosis  of  the  more  important  types  of  insects.  Eco- 
nomic problems,  connected  with  practical  applied  entomology, 
are  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  agriculturist.  Field  ob- 
servation, together  with  a  study  of  the  life  histories  and  habits 
of  injurious  insects  of  Louisiana,  will  be  carried  on. 

Two  hours  of  recitation  and  four  to  six  Laboratory  per  week. 
Both  terms. 
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FACULTY. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.  LL.,D., 

President. 

Robert  L.  Tullis,  LL.  B., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Civil  Law  and  Louisiana 
Jurisprudence. 

Ira  S.  Flory,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

David  A.  Blackshear,  B.  A.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  and 
International  Law. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

GENERAL     STATEMENT. 

The  Law  School  was  established  to  carry  out  the  general 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  University  authorizing  a  ' '  School 
of  Law"  among  the  schools  that  "shall  be  maintained  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College."  The  diploma  of  the  Law  School  entitles  its  holder  to 
a  license  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  practice  law  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

PURPOSES     OF     THE     LAW     SCHOOL. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Louisiana  lawyer  shall  be  trained 
not  only  in  the  system  peculiar  to  his  own  State,  but  also  in  the 
more  widely  diffused  common  law  system. 

The  policy  of  the  Law  School  is  to  maintain  and  develop 
the  lofty  traditions  of  the  founders  of  the  civil  law  in  Louisiana. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  educate  lawyers  for  practice  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  the  close  relation  among  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
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makes  it  expedient  to  give  instruction  in  the  common  law  as 
well,  and  to  prepare  its  students  for  bar  examinations  in  common 
law  jurisdictions. 

It  aims  to  offer  special  advantages  to  the  Louisiana  student. 
It  teaches  the  civil  law,  not  merely  from  the  standpoint  of  his- 
tory and  theory,  but  also  as  a  vital  part  of  the  legal  institutions 
of  the  State.  It  teaches  the  common  law  side  by  side  with  the 
civil,  and  thus  gives  opportunity  for  the  broader  view  of  legal 
principles  which  comes  from  comparative  treatment. 

REQUIREMENTS     FOR     ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  as  those  pre- 
scribed for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  University 
(see  pages  31-34),  except  that  no  applicant  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  will  be  received.  The  entrance  credits  of  applicants  will 
be  determined  by  the  University  classification  committee. 

COMBINATION     COURSES. 

The  University  permits  undergraduates  to  substitute  the 
first  year  of  law  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  Senior  class 
work  in  the  other  schools  and  colleges.  This  plan  enables  the 
college  student  to  complete  both  the  college  and  the  law  courses 
in  six  years. 

IRREGULAR     STUDENTS. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  irregular  student,  and  may  take  an  elective  course ; 
but  his  work  must  be  up  to  the  standard  required  of  regular 
students.  No  "special"  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  Law 
School. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  students  from  Louisiana.  Every  stu- 
dent not  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Louisiana  is  charged  a  tuition 

.i"  $60,  payable  $30  per  term  in  advance. 

Every  student  must  pay  upon  admission  a  library  fee  of 
$20  per  year,  and  an  incidental  or  matriculation  fee  of  $5  ner 
year.  All  library  material  ll  supplied  by  the  University,  but 
each  student  must  provide  himself  with  the  prescribed  texts. 
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DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  three-year  course 
prescribed  in  this  catalogue.  The  degree  is  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court  without  further  examination. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Contracts. 

A  general  course  in  the  law  of  contracts. 
Text-books:     Clark  on  Contracts;  Huffcut  and  Woodruff's 
Cases  on  Contracts. 

Four  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Flory. 

2.  Agency. 

A  study  with  text-book  and  cases  of  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  agency. 

Text-books :  Huffcut  on  Agency ;  Huffcut 's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Flory. 

3.  Bailments    and    Carriers. 

Formerly  course  14. 

Text-book:  Goddard's  Outlines  and  Cases  on  Bailments 
and  Carriers. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.       Professor  Blackshear. 

4.  Sales. 

A  study  with  text-book  and  case-book  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  sales. 

Text-books:  Burdick  on  Sales;  Burdick's  Cases  on  Sales. 
Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 

6.     Negotiable    Instruments. 

A  study  of  text-book  and  cases  on  the  law  of  bills,  notes,  and 
checks,  and  the  negotiable  instruments  law. 

Text-books :  Bigelow  on  Bills,  Notes  and  Checks ;  Bigelow  's 
Cases  on  Bills,  Notes,  and  Checks. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 
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7-8.     Torts. 

This  course  will  be  given  with  a  text-book  and  a  case-book. 
Text-books:    Burdick  on  Torts;  Burdick's  Cases  on  Torts. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Tullis. 

9.  Criminal     Law. 

The  substantive  law  of  crime. 

Text-books:  Clark  and  Marshall  on  Crimes;  Mikell's 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.       Professor  Blackshear. 

10.  Criminal    Pleading    and    Procedure. 

Text-book:     Clark's  Criminal  Procedure. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.      Professor  Blackshear. 

11-12.    Civil  Code  of  Louisiana. 

A  study  of  the  text,  with  illustrative  comments  by  the  pro- 
fessor, and  interpretative  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Louisiana. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Tullis. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

13.  Legal     Bibliography.     Use    of    Authorities.     Brief    Making. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  meth- 
ods of  individual  research  and  to  afford  training  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  presentation  of  oral  and  written  arguments  in  court. 

Text-book:  Brief-making  and  the  Use  of  Law-books  by 
various  authors. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Blackshear. 

14.  Real    Property. 

Formerly  course  5. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  law  of  real  property,  and 
an  outline  of  the  field. 

Text-book:   Minor  and  Wurts  on  Real  Property. 
Pour  hours  8  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 

Not  given  id  L914-1915. 

15-16.     Evidence. 

Text-book:  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  16th  ed.,  by  Wi^more. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms,  Professor  Flory. 
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17.  Common    Law    Pleading. 

Text-book :   Andrews  Stephen 's  Pleading. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Flory. 

18.  Equity. 

Text-book:   Bispham's  Equity. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  term. 

Professor  Blackshear. 

19.  Constitutional   Law   (Federal). 

This  course  is  Political  Science  5  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  treats  of  the  origin,  formation,  amendment,  and 
interpretation  of  written  constitutions;  the  three  departments 
of  American  government  and  their  powers;  police,  taxation, 
eminent  domain,  and  civil  and  political  rights. 

Three  hours  a  week.   First  term.        Professor  Prescott. 

20.  Constitutional   Law   (State). 

This  course  is  Political  Science  6  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  It  is  devoted  to  the  organization  and  administration 
of  civil  government  in  Louisiana,  State  and  local,  and  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  the  Constitution  of  1898  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme   Court. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.      Professor  Prescott. 

21-22.     Civil    Code    of    Louisiana. 

Given  in  the  same  way  as  courses  11  and  12. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Tullis. 

23-24.     Code    of    Practice    of    Louisiana. 

Treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Civil  Code. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Tullis. 

THIRD     YEAR. 

27.  Partnership. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.       Professor  Blackshear. 

28.  Federal   Procedure. 

Text-book :    Hughes  on  Federal  Procedure. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.      Professor  Blackshear. 
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29-30.     Private    Corporations. 

Text-book:   Marshall  on  Corporations. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Flory. 

31.  Bankruptcy. 

Text-book:    To  be  announced. 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term.        Professor  Blackshear. 

32.  Admiralty. 

Text-book :   Hughes  on  Admiralty. 
Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.    Professor  Blackshear. 

33-34.     Civil    Code. 

Given  in  the  same  way  as  courses  11,  12,  21,  and  22. 
Three  hours  a  week.    Both  terms.     Professor  Tullis. 

35-36.    Moot  Court   (Criminal   and  Civil). 

One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Professors  Tullis  and  Blackshear. 

THIRD    YEAR    ELECT1VES. 

(Four  hours  required.) 

37.  Insurance. 

Text-book :     Vance  on  Insurance. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Blackshear. 

38.  Conflict  of   Laws. 

Text-book  :  Minor  on  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.  Professor  Flory. 

39.  Municipal    Corporations.      (Political    Science    7.) 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

40.  Police    Power.      (Political    Science    8.) 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

41.  Administrative    Law.      (Political     Science    13.) 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 
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42.  The  Commerce  Clause  and  the   Fourteenth   Amendment.      (Political 

Science   14.) 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

43.  Jurisprudence    (Politcial    Science    9). 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

44.  International     Law    (Political    Science    10). 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term. 

Professor  Prescott. 

45.  Argumentation    and     Debate    (Public    Speaking    5). 

Two  hours  a  week.  First  term. 

Professor  Adams. 
For  full  descriptions  of  courses  39  to  44,  inclusive,  see  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

PROFESSIONAL     ETHICS. 

While  no  special  course  is  provided  in  this  subject,  the 
students  of  each  graduating  class  will  be  required  to  certify  that 
they  have  carefully  read  the  Canon  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Louisiana 
Bar  Association.  Illustrative  cases  dealing  with  phases  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  therein  referred  to  will  be  cited  to  the  class, 
and  students  will  be  advised  to  obtain,  for  collateral  reading, 
some  well-known  treatise  on  professional  ethics. 

SUMMER     COURSES     IN      LAW. 

During  the  summer  of  1914  the  following  courses  will  be 
offered : 

Law  2,  Agency. 

Law   4,   Sales. 

Law  13,  Legal  Bibliography;  Use  of  Authorities;  Brief 
Making. 

Law  14,  Bailments  and  Carriers. 

Law  17,  Common  Law  Pleading. 

Law  32,  Admiralty. 

Law  33-34,  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana  (Third  year.) 

Law  41,  Administrative  Law,  Political  Science  13. 
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FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Alexander  B.  Coffey,  M.  S.  D.,  A.  M.,  Dean. 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education. 

James  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Edward  L.  Scott,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Charles  E.  Coates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Thomas  W.  Atkinson,  B.  S.,  C.  E., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Charles  H.  Stumberg,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

Arthur  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Robert  L.  Himes, 

Professor  of  Commerce. 

Albert  M.  Herget, 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Drawing. 

William   A.   Read,   Ph.D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  L.  Fleming,  M.  A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History. 

Albert  <i.   Reed,  M.  A.,  Ph.  I)., 

Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Hugh  M.  Blain,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  English. 

Albert  T.  Bell,  a.  M., 

Professor  of  Botany. 
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James  F.  Broussard,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  French. 

Albert  F.  Kidder,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Agronomy. 

William  H.  Gates,  B.  A., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

J.  G.  Lee,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Horticulture. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  B.  L.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Public  .Speaking. 

William  0.  Scroggs,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

David  Vance  Guthrie,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

Delmar  T.  Powers,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

Milledge  L.  Bonham,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

Samuel  T.  Sanders,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

John  F.  Welch,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Teachers  College  to  offer  such  a 
complete  professional  training  in  education  combined  with  such 
thorough  academic  work  in  literary  and  scientific  subjects  in  a 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as 
shall  fit  men  and  women  of  college  training  to  fill  positions  as 
teachers  and  principals  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools, 
and  as  parish  and  city  superintendents. 

No  other  agency  can  do  this,  and  the  rapidly  multiplying 
number  of  high  schools,  together  with  the  constantly  increasing 
standards  of  efficiency  required  along  all  lines  of  supervision 
and  high  school  instruction,  render  this  an  arbitrary  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  University. 
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ADMISSION. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age  (at  nearest  birthday)  and  of  good  moral  character.  For 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class  the  applicant  must  offer  four- 
teen units  of  work.  (See  pages  31-34.)  Graduates  of  high  schools 
recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  credited  with 
fourteen  units  and  admitted  without  examination.  Credentials 
from  other  schools  will  be  given  proper  recognition.  Applicants 
without  credentials  will  be  classed  upon  examination.  Teachers 
holding  first-grade  certificates  will  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation to  classes  the  work  of  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue, 
but  they  may  not  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  all  en- 
trance requirements1  are  satisfied. 

SPECIAL    COURSES. 

City  and  parish  superintendents  and  teachers  holding  first- 
grade  certificates  will  be  permitted  to  undertake  any  special 
courses  in  professional  work  for  which  they  may  be  qualified.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  professional  studies,  to 
prove  successful,  must  be  based  on  sound  academic  training. 

ADVANCED    STANDING. 

Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  other  normal 
schools  of  good  standing  will  be  admitted  with  such  credits  for 
work  already  done  as  their  credentials  justify.  Proper  credit  will 
be  given  for  academic  and  professional  work  completed  at  other 
institutions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  offer  to  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  graduates  of  other  schools  and  colleges 
the  widest  opportunity  for  continuing  their  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training. 

COURSES     OF     STUDY. 

The  professional  work  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Edu- 
cation is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Teachers  College.  The 
academic  courses  are  given  under  the  regulations  or  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  time  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
the  entire  course   is   four  years.      Candidates  for  the  degree  of 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  will  order  their  courses  of  study  to  conform 
to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  For  graduation  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  68 
hours  of  work  will  be  required,  an  hour  signifying  one  recita- 
tion per  week  for  a  year.  The  regulations  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  regard  to  prescribed  and  elective  work 
will  also  govern  in  the  Teachers  College.  Twelve  hours'  work 
will  be  required  in  each  group  of  subjects:  Languages,  Philo- 
sophical Studies,  and  the  Sciences.  The  remaining  32  hours 
may  be  given  to  professional  and  other  elective  subjects.  For 
other  general  rules,  see   College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

2.  The  choice  of  professional  courses  must  be  directed  by 
the  Dean  of  the  College.  In  fact,  students  are  urged  to  confer 
with  him  respecting  their  academic  studies  also,  as  the  education 
of  the  prospective  teacher  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  public  schools. 

3.  The  candidate  for  graduation  from  the  Teachers  College 
must  complete  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work  in  each  of  two 
academic  subjects,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  teach 
at  least  that  number. 

4.  At  least  three  hours'  work  in  Psychology  and  six  in 
Education  must  be  completed. 

5.  At  least  two  courses  in  special  method  must  be  com- 
pleted. These  courses  must  be  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  charge  of  the  respective  subjects,  and  will  be  open 
only  to  those  students  who  have  the  requisite  preparation  in  the 
subjects  in  question. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  a  student 
who  completes  the  course  as  outlined  above. 

For  a  year's  graduate  work  done  under  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed elsewhere  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  given. 
(See  Graduate  Department.) 

INFORMATION     AND     EMPLOYMENT     BUREAU. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  keep  records  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  who  are  fitted  by  their  training  for 
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the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  recommend  to  vacancies  those 
who  possess  the  proper  qualifications.  The  Bureau  will  cooper- 
ate with  school  officials  who  desire  to  secure  the  services  of  com- 
petent teachers.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  services  rendered. 
Blank  forms  for  registration  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  are:  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  President;  Alex.  B.  Coffey,  Dean 
of  Teachers  College,  and  J.  L.  Westbrook,  Registrar. 

EDUCATIONAL     LITERATURE     IN     THE     LIBRARY. 

The  Library  is  supplied  with  the  best  educational  journals, 
and  each  student  is  expected,  in  the  course  of  his  work,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  current  discussion  of  educational 
problems.  The  best  books  relating  to  educational  theory,  to  gen- 
eral and  special  methods,  to  philosophy  and  psychology,  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  Library.  Several  copies  of  each  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  books  are  provided.  A  collection 
of  school  laws,  reports  of  superintendents,  and  the  like  are 
kept  on  the  shelves  of  the  reading  room  of  the  department. 

LABORATORIES     AND     WORKSHOPS. 

The  laboratories  and  workshops  of  the  University  will  be 
open  at  all  times  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  for  practice 
and   for  observation. 

NATURE     AND     SCOPE     OF     INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  offered  in  the  Teachers  College  falls  into 
three   divisions: 

1.  The  prescribed  academic  courses,  amounting  to  36  hours, 
required  of  all  students. 

2.  The  professional  courses  in  Psychology  and  Education, 
of  which  a  minimum  of  nine  hours  is  required. 

'■'>.  Practical  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  given  by 
various  members  of  the  Faculty.  At  least  two  of  these  courses 
arc  required. 
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I.      PRESCRIBED     ACADEMIC     WORK. 

The  following  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is 
prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

1.  Languages. 

English  1-2  and  another  course  in  English  or  Public  Speak- 
ing 1-2,  amounting  to  six  hours'  work,  and  six  hours'  additional 
work,  which  may  be  done  in  English,  French,  German,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Spanish.  One  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
must  be  taken. 

2.  The    Philosophical    Studies. 

Economics  1-2;  History  1-2;  two  consecutive  courses  in 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Education;  Political  Science  1-2. 

3.  The  Sciences. 

Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  4,  three  hours;  two  of  the  following: 
Physics  1-2 ;  Botany  1-2 ;  Zoology  1-2 ;  Chemistry  1-2,  and  addi- 
tional subjects  selected  in  the  Science  group  (see  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences)  sufficient  to  make  up  12  hours  in  this  group. 

II.      COURSES     OF     STUDY. 

Professor   Coffey.  Professor  Powers. 

philosophy. 

1.  History    of    Ancient    Philosophy. 

Open  to  Seniors  and  graduate  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  as  rational 
and  liberal  a  view  of  the  beliefs,  reasonings,  and  doctrines  of 
the  great  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world  as  is  possible  to 
those  who  constitute  the  University  class. 

History  1-2  recommended  as  a  preparatory  study. 

Three  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

2,  History    of    Mediaeval    and    Modern    Philosophy. 

Following  course  1,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to 
give  as  broad  a  view  as  possible  of  the  intellectual  transi- 
tion which  was  taking  place  during  the  mediaeval  centuries  and 
the  modification  which  has  been  wrought  by  science  and  modern 
materialism.    This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  course 
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1;    but   students    are    urged   to   take   course    1    before   taking 
course  2. 

Three  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

3.  Logic. 

Open  to  Juniors. 

Students  are  led  to  recognize  the  place  of  logic  among  the 
sciences,  its  true  relation  to  every-day  thought  and  life,  and  its 
educational  function  in  establishing  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  proper  forms  of  reasoning,  deductive 
and  inductive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  ready  recognition  of  the 
common  fallacies  which  characterize  ordinary  formal  and  in- 
formal arguments. 

Two  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

4.  Logic. 

Prerequisite,  course  3. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  3;  and  no  one  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  it  who  has  not  taken  course  3. 

Two  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

5.  Ethics. 

Open  to  Juniors. 

To  awaken  a  genuine  conviction  of  the  reality  of  moral  sit- 
uations and  problems  and  the  need  of  reflection  in  their  solu- 
tion are  prime  considerations  in  this  course.  Ethics  is  a  regu- 
lative and  normative  science,  and  as  such  it  is  treated  in  its 
historical,  theoretical,  and  practical  aspects.  From  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  typical  facts  of  primitive  life,  the  germinal  concep- 
tions are  deduced;  the  operation  of  rationalizing,  socializing, 
and  moralizing  agencies  are  noted ;  the  transition  from  group  and 
custom  ethics  to  individual  and  reflective  is  made  clear;  typical 
moral  theories  are  studied,  such  as  idealism  and  utilitarianism, 
empiricism,  and  intuitionism,  egoism,  and  altruism,  conscience 
and  consequence,  hedonism  and  the  place  of  reason,  desire,  hap- 
piness, duty,  justice,  temperance,  wisdom,  and  the  self  in  the 
moral  lii*<\ 

i  hook:     Dewey  and  Tufts'  Ethics;  class  work;  lectures; 

prescribed  reading  and  reports. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Powers. 
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6.  Ethics. 

A  continuation  of  course  5,  and  deals  especially  with  the 
application  of  ethical  theories  and  principles  to  the  world  of 
action,  the  grounds  of  responsibility  and  freedom,  the  role  of 
the  State,  the  ethics  of  the  economic  life  and  of  the  family. 

Two  hours  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Powers. 

7.  Problems    in    Philosophy. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  those  students  who 
have  done  two  years'  work  in  either  philosophy  or  psychology, 
or  one  in  each,  an  opportunity  to  do  some  individual  work  in 
the  shape  of  research.  Students  taking  this  course  will  make 
regular  reports,  which  will  be  discussed  freely  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

One  hour.     First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

8.  Problems    in    Philosophy. 

Prerequisite,  course  7. 

A  continuation  of  course  7,  and  no  student  will  be  admitted 
to  it  who  has  not  taken  course  7. 

One  hour.    Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
1.     Physiological    Psychology. 

A  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  conscious- 
ness as  a  life  process.  Each  essential  process  of  the  normal 
conscious  life  is  considered  as  to  its  identity,  its  neutral  and 
physiological  bases,  its  relations  to  other  mental  processes,  its 
functions  and  importance,  and  the  laws  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  systems;  theory 
of  physiological  parallelism;  the  correlates  of  particular  mental 
states;  the  mechanism  and  workings  of  the  special  senses;  per- 
ception and  sense   training;   conception   and  mental  imagery; 
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judgment,  reflective  thinking  and  forms  of  reasoning  as  higher 
modes  of  adjustment. 

Text-book  and  class  work,  lectures,  collateral  readings,  and 
special  reports. 

Three  hours  a  week.    First  term.        Professor  Powers. 

2.  Functional    Psychology. 

A  continuation  of  course  1,  which  takes  up  a  similar  treat- 
ment of  the  affective  and  voluntary  elements  of  consciousness, 
including  a  detailed  study  of  the  feelings  and  emotions;  impul- 
sive, reflexive,  instinctive,  habitual,  and  deliberative  forms  of 
action;  methods  of  learning  and  the  development  of  voluntary 
movements;  the  psychology  of  practice;  the  evolution  of  per- 
sonality and  will  and  types  of  character. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term.       Professor  Powers. 

3.  Applied    Psychology. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

(a)  Mental  Development — A  history  of  perception,  ideas, 
prejudices,  thoughts,  emotions,  opinions,  and  will. 

(b)  Educational  Development — An  adjustment  of  individ- 
ual tendencies  to  organic  environment. 

(c)  Ethical  Development — A  conforming  of  one's  wishes 
to  the  general  sanctions  of  society. 

Three  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

4.  Social    Psychology. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  manner  in 
which   and   the   extent  to   which   the  native   endowments  and 

isitions  of  the  individual  are  modified  by  the  groupK..and 
far  the  group-mind  and  conduct  will  yield  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  leadership  of  the  individual;  the  spread  of  ideas, 
feelings,  and  condud  ;  the  conduct  of  the  individual  alone  and 
the  condud   "I'  the  individual  in  the  group. 

Three  hours.   Second  lerm.  Professor  Coffey. 

5       Experimental     Psychology. 

Prerequisite,  course  2. 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  the  experimental  method  and  to  apply  sik-Ii  method  to 
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the  study  of  mental  phenomena.  The  senses,  feelings,  move- 
ment, reactions,  and  discriminations  will  be  studied  in  such 
experiments. 

Two  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

6.     Experimental    Psychology. 

A  continuation  of  Psychology  5,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  problems  of  the  school  room.  Actual  data  collected  from 
the  schools  of  the  State  will  be  studied  systematically. 

Two  hours.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

EDUCATION. 

1.  Philosophy    of    Education. 

A  constructive  study  of  the  educative  process  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  basic  conceptions  and  principles  upon 
which  rational  educational  procedure  should  rest.  The  child 
with  his  hereditary  impulses  as  the  impelling  force  is  made  the 
center  of  a  conscious  effort  toward  social  evolution  through  a 
vitalizing  touch  with  the  truth,  beauty  and  goodness  in  his  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  environment.  Among  the  aspects  treated  are 
the  province  of  nature  and  nurtures ;  the  significance  of  nervous 
plasticity  and  the  period  of  infancy;  hereditary  forces  and  the 
law  of  survival;  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body;  the 
function  of  play;  sense-training  and  physical  efficiency. 

Text-book;  prescribed  readings  and  reports;  lectures. 

Two  hours  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

2.  Philosophy    of    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  1,  through  a  study  of  the  mental 
constitution ;  growth  and  development ;  the  function  of  interest, 
imitation,  self -activity,  and  effort;  initiative  and  habit-forma- 
tion ;  personality  and  will ;  the  nature,  classification,  significance, 
and  the  role  of  the  social  inheritance,  used  as  educational  means 
in  accord  with  the  laws  of  mind  unfoldment  and  the  hierarchy 
of  educational  aims. 

Two  hours  a  week.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 
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5.  School    Administration. 

Open  to  Juniors. 

A  close  study  of  the  principles,  problems,  and  best  features 
of  present  practice  involved  in  the  administration  of  public 
education.  The  course  is  professionalizing  and  designed  to  equip 
students  for  superintendencies,  supervisorships,  principalships, 
and  progressive  careers  in  school  work.  Among  the  topics 
studied  are  the  nature  of  school  systems  and  their  management, 
social  and  economic  factors  involved  in  educational  advance- 
ment; forms  of  educational  control,  national,  state,  municipal, 
and  rural;  organization  and  functions  of  school  boards;  school 
revenues  and  their  expenditure;  the  school  plant;  sanitation 
and  hygiene;  text-books  and  supplies;  the  specific  functions  of 
superintendents  and  principals ;  the  selection,  placement,  rating, 
and  improvement  of  teachers;  the  selection  and  adaptation  of 
courses  of  study,  and  the  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

Text-book:  Dutton  and  Snedden's  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  the  United  States;  class  work;  special  studies 
and  reports;  lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

6.  School    Administration. 

A  continuation  of  course  5,  including  a  study  of  the  various 
types  of  supervision;  high  school  administration;  the  workings 
of  normal  schools;  the  place  and  function  of  agricultural,  tech- 
nical, commercial,  and  physical  types  of  education ;  special 
schools;  classes  for  delinquents  and  defectives;  co-education  and 
segregation;  school  statistics;  continuation  schools;  compulsory 
education;  outside  educational  forces  that  call  for  community 
cooperation. 

Three  hours  a  week.   Second  term.        Professor  Powers. 

7.  History    of    Ancient    and    Mediaeval    Education. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

A  •/cneral  survey  of  the  rise  and  development  of  educational 
institutions  out  of  tin-  half-conscious  efforts  of  primitive  peoples; 
a  comparison  of  other  oriental  educational  ideas  with  those  of 
Ktfypt,  Oreece,  and  Koine;  the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of 
thingi  under  the  Christian  dispensation;  the  conflid    between 
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Christianity  and  Paganism;  scholasticism  repudiated  by  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  and  preserved  by  the  Saracens;  rise  of 
the  university  idea. 

Three  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

8.  History    of    Modern    Education. 

Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  meaning  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ;  insti- 
tutional adjustment  to  the  changing  order  of  things;  influences 
which  contributed  to  a  general  feeling  of  unrest;  a  gradual  rec- 
ognition of  the  true  worth  of  the  individual  as  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution ;  individual  power  de- 
pendent upon  individual  education;  the  educational  ideas  and 
educational  idealists  of  Europe  and  America  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation ;  the  rise  of  educational  institutions  and  educational 
systems  in  America. 

Courses  8  and  9  will  be  required  of  graduates  of  Teachers 
College. 

Three  hours.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

9.  Problems    in    Education. 

Open  only  to  Seniors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  who  has 
done  sufficient  work  in  education  and  psychology  an  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  a  line  of  individual  research.  Students  taking 
this  course  will  make  regular  reports,  which  will  be  discussed 
freely  by  the  other  members  of  the  class. 

One  hour.    First  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

10.  Problems    in    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  9. 

One  hour.  Second  term.  Professor  Coffey. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

11.  Elementary    Education. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  our  elementary  school  system  as 
to  its  European  foundations,  chief  periods  of  development,  aims, 
shortcomings,  present-day  theories,  and  practices.  Especial 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  proper  methods  of  instruction,  organi- 
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zation,  grading,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  the  work  in 
Louisiana. 

Two  hours.    First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

12.  Elementary    Education. 

A  continuation  of  course  11. 

Two  hours.    Second  term.  Professor  Powers. 

Not  given  in  1914-15. 

13.  Secondary    Education. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  professional  needs  of 
high  school  teachers  and  high  school  principals,  and  comprises 
a  careful  survey  of  the  related  fields  of  high-school  administra- 
tion and  secondary  instruction.  Among  the  topics  studied,  the 
following  are  suggestive :  The  place  and  function  of  the  Ameri- 
can high  school  in  our  education  system;  its  historical  founda- 
tions and  antecedent  institutions;  the  different  types  of  schools; 
the  character  and  development  of  the  program  of  studies;  the 
high  school  as  a  social  center;  its  readjustments  to  meet  current 
demands;  government  as  an  expression  of  its  social  life;  the 
character  and  control  of  the  organizations  within  the  high  school; 
correlations  with  vocational  life  and  co-operative  agencies. 

Textbook  and  class  work;  collateral  readings  and  reports; 
lectures. 

Three  hours  a  week.     First  term.       Professor  Powers. 

14    Secondary    Education. 

The  principles  and  methods  of  secondary  instruction  and 
class  room  control;  the  psychology  of  adolescent  pupils;  the  or- 
ganization of  subject-matter  for  purposes  of  teaching;  the  grad- 
ing and  promotion  of  pupils ;  means  of  motivating  pupils ;  mod- 
ern methods  of  presenting  the  different  high  school  studies;  rec- 
ords and  reports;  preparation  for  observational  and  practice 
work. 

'Hi  rrc  hours  a  week.  Professor  Powers. 

15.     Current    Educational    Literature. 

Open  to  Junior!  and  Seniors. 

It  is  the  purpose  of*  this  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
lUcfa  'Mii-rent   literature  as  is  to  be  found  iu  leading  educational 
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periodicals  and  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  that  are  sent  out 

by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  by  State 

and  leading  city  superintendents,  especially  those  of  Louisiana. 

One  hour.    First  term.  Professor  Powers. 

16.     Current    Educational    Literature. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

A  continuation  of  course  15,  though  either  may  be  taken 
without  the  other,  although  it  is  advisable  that  both  be  taken. 

One  hour  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Powers. 

In  all  courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education 
lectures  will  be  given  and  collateral  readings  assigned.  Where 
text-books  are  to  be  used  announcements  will  be  made  on  the 
assembling  of  the  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

III.     SPECIAL     TEACHERS'     COURSES     OFFERED     BY    THE     VA- 
RIOUS   DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE     UNIVERSITY. 

The  courses  described  below  are  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  various  departments  by  instructors  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  public-school  work  and  in  private  academies.  In  some  of 
the  courses,  as  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Latin,  the 
courses  offered  give  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  the  method. 
To  the  other  courses,  students  are  admitted  who  have  had  from 
one  to  three  years'  preliminary  work  in  the  subject  in  question. 
These  courses  should  not  be  taken  before  the  Junior  year;  they 
should  come  after  the  general  courses  in  method  given  by  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  The  instruction  con- 
sists of  the  study  of  texts  on  methods,  lectures  and  discussions 
on  methods  of  teaching  specific  subjects,  and  actual  practice 
therein. 

agriculture   and   horticulture. 
Professor  Kidder.  Professor  Lee. 

14.    Teachers'  Course  in  Agronomy. 

Requisite,  two  years  of  college  work  with  Botany  1-2,  Zool- 
ogy 1-2,  or  Chemistry  1-2,  or  the  equivalent. 

This  course  has  been  arranged  to  give  the  students  of  the 
Teachers'  College  an  insight  into  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  and  the  ways  of  presenting  the  subject.    The  subject 
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matter  will  consist  of  the  origin  and  classification  of  soils,  fer- 
tilizers and  their  use,  soil  moisture  and  its  conservation,  soil 
erosion  and  methods  of  prevention,  farm  and  forage  crops  with 
methods  of  improvement,  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery  on 
the  farm. 

Two  recitations  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Second  term.     Not  given  in  1914-1915. 

Professor  Kidder  and  Mr.  Doran. 

9-10.     Horticultural    Elements    for    Teachers, 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  prospective  teachers.  It 
consists  of  lectures  and  practices  embracing  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

1.  Nature  Study,  its  aims  and  objects,  in  which  is 
made  a  study  of  the  interesting  and  available  ma- 
terial everywhere  present. 

2.  The  School  Garden,  its  aims  and  objects,  with  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  planning,  planting,  and  car- 
ing for  one. 

3.  A  brief  study  in  Landscape  Gardening,  dealing  with 
its  fundamental  principles,  with  special  reference  to 
the  improvement  and  adornment  of  the  home  and 
school  grounds. 

One  hour  a  week  and  one  hour  of  laboratory  work.  Both 
terms.  Professor  Tiebout. 

A  full  line  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  all  the  subjects 
mentioned,  has  been  obtained  for  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture ;  also,  one  set  of  Lyrolle's  models  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grafts, 
and  Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Co.'s  colored  plates  of  vegetables. 
These  are  used  as  aids  in  the  class  room. 

The  horticultural  grounds  of  the  State  Experiment  Station 
are  situated  close  at  hand,  and  in  them  may  be  found  all  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables.  An  opportunity  is  here  available 
for  a  full  study  of  all  the  plants  grown  in  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  Interesting  and  valuable  investigations  in  the  line  of  cultural, 
fertilizing,  and  physiological  experiments  that  are  being  con- 
stantly carried  on. 

Other  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  may  be 
elected  by  .students  in  the  Teachers  College. 
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the  languages. 

Professor  Scott.  Professor  Stumberg. 

Professor  A.  G.  Read.  Professor  Broussard. 

Professor  Blain. 

17.      High  School  Work  in  English. 

This  course  is  primarily  for  students  who  expect  to  become 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools.  It  includes  (1)  gen- 
eral instruction,  with  a  text-book  as  guide,  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  English;  (2)  a  thorough  examination  into  existing 
conditions  and  needs,  as  regards  English,  in  the  schools  of  Louis- 
iana; (3)  lectures  on  practical  methods  of  treatment  and  study, 
based  upon  the  results  of  this  investigation;  (4)  the  practical 
application  of  these  methods  by  the  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  professor. 

Text-book:  The  Teaching  of  English,  by  Carpenter,  Baker, 
and  Scott. 

One  hour  a  week.   First  term.  Professor  Reed. 

21-22.    Literature    in    the    High    School. 

This  is  a  course  especially  for  teachers,  but  inspiring  and 
profitable  to  all  lovers  of  genuine  literature.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  enable  high  school  teachers  and 
prospective  teachers  of  English  thoroughly  to  master  the  litera- 
ture studied  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  high  school;  (2) 
to  give  the  teacher  a  practical,  definite  method  of  presenting  the 
classics  successfully.  The  text  used  contains  a  suggested  course 
in  literature  for  each  year  of  the  high  school,  with  the  method 
of  study  for  each  masterpiece  explained  in  detail ;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  course, 
with  personal  application  of  the  method  employed  in  the  text. 

One  hour  a  week.    Both  terms.  Professor  Blain. 

10.     Teaching    of    French    in    High    Schools. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  two  years'  work  in 
French.  The  course  will  embrace  discussion  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  languages,  the  better  texts  and  their  proper  use, 
the  value  of  the  study  of  the  French  language  and  the  place  of 
the  language  in  school  and  college  programs. 

One  hour  a  week.  Second  term.       Professor  Broussard. 
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7.     The    Teaching    of    German. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  three 
years  of  German.  A  history  of  the  methods  for  the  study  of 
German  and  foreign  languages  iu  general  will  form  the  basis 
of  this  course.  Thiergen's  Methodik  des  Neusprachlichen  Un- 
terrichts  will  guide  the  class  in  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of  German. 

Professor  Stumberg. 

11.     Teachers'    Course    in    Latin. 

The  scope  of  this  course  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  high  school.  Its  aims  are  to  consider  what 
things  are  really  worth  while  in  the  study  of  Latin  for  each 
year  of  the  three  or  four  years'  high-school  course,  to  determine 
how  and  in  what  order  the  Latin  subject-matter  and  related 
topics  should  be  presented,  to  suggest  the  special  lines  of  study 
and  reading  which  should  prove  of  greatest  value  to  teachers 
of  Latin,  to  discuss  the  plan,  arrangement,  and  contents  of  be- 
ginners' books,  Latin  prose-composition  books,  of  the  usual  school 
editions  of  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  of  the  school 
grammars  in  general  use,  to  note  the  difficulties  of  each  high- 
school  Latin  author,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which 
Latin  may  justly  claim  its  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum. 

Those  who  contemplate  taking  this  course  should  be  pro- 
vided particularly  with  the  full  series  of  the  high-school  adop- 
tion in  Latin. 

Two  hours  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Scott. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Nicholson. 

11.     The    Teaching    of    Mathematics. 

This  course  is  open  to  prospective  teachers  who  have  had 
at  leasi  two  years  of  college  work  in  Mathematics.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  arc:  The  educations!  and  practical  value  o£ 
Mathematics,  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum;  proper  text! 
and  their  contents;  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject 
to  classes;  the  practical  application  of  mathematics  in  physics, 
mensuration,  mechanics,  etc. 

One  hour  a  week.   Firsi  term, 
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the    biological    sciences. 

9.     Methods    of   Teaching    Botany. 

A  course  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Botany  1  and 
2  or  an  equivalent.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  in- 
tend to  teach  botany  in  the  public  schools.  It  will  include  a 
consideration  of  the  standard  texts  and  books  on  methods,  the 
preparation  of  materials,  methods1  of  presentation,  the  place  of 
botany  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  application  of  botanical 
knowledge  to  matter  of  every-day  importance. 

One  lecture  a  week.    First  term.  Professor  Bell. 

12.     The    Teaching    of   Zoology    in    the    Secondary    Schools. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  to  become 
familiar  with  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  of  zoology  in 
the  secondary  schools'.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  zoology;  subject-matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
secondary  schools;  laboratory  and  scientific  method;  relation  of 
book  work  and  laboratory  work ;  position  and  relation  of  zoology 
in  the  high-school  curriculum;  introduction  to  physiological 
study;  introductory  types  and  animals  Efvailable  for  laboratory 
study;  outlines,  zoological  materials,  methods  and  special  equip- 
ment and  books  of  reference;  relation  of  animal  life  to  homt 
life. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Zoology  1  and  2. 

One  hour  a  week.   Second  term.  Professor  Gates. 

THE    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

Professor  Coates.  Professor  Atkinson. 

17.     Methods  of  Teaching   Chemistry   in    High   Schools. 

This  course  is  open  to  students  in  the  Teachers  College  wh# 
have  had  at  least  two  years'  training  in  Chemistry,  equivalent 
to  courses  in  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  It  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  arranging  for  experimental  laboratory  work. 

Hours  and  credits  can  be  arranged.    Professor  Coates. 

9.     Teaching    of    Physics. 

Requisite,  Physics  1  and  2. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
students  in  the   Teachers   College  who  intend  to  teach  High 
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School  Physics.  Such  topics  are  discussed  as  the  proper  rela- 
tion between  class-room  instruction  and  laboratory  work;  text- 
books and  laboratory  manuals  and  blanks;  laboratory  equip- 
ment, etc. 

One  hour  a  week.  First  term.  Professor  Atkinson. 

CIVICS,    GEOGRAPHY,     AND     HISTORY. 

Professor  Prescott.  Professor  Himes. 

Professor  Fleming.  Professor  Scroggs. 

1.     High-School    Work    in    Geography. 

Outline  of  a  high-school  course;  proper  content  of  the  sub- 
ject. Estimates  of  the  various  texts.  Methods  of  presenting  the 
subject.    The  recitation.    Field  work.  Professor  Himes. 

18.     Aids    in    the    Study    and    Teaching    of    History. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  and  criticise  the 
materials  available  for  use  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  history, 
such  as  (1)  the  various  text-books;  (2)  historical  syllabi;  (3) 
historical  notebooks;  (4)  material  for  collateral  reading  (sources 
and  secondary  matters)  ;  (5)  historical  geography  (maps  and 
atlases  and  map-making)  ;  (6)  historical  illustrations  (photo- 
graphs, facsimiles,  drawings,  cartoons,  etc.),  originals  of  docu- 
ments', relics,  etc.;  (7)  publishers'  material  useful  in  history 
classes;  (8)  books  useful  for  teachers  (advanced  works  and 
books  on  methods)  ;  (9)  historical  works  for  a  school  library,  etc. 

Two  hours  a  week.    Second  term.       Professor  Bonham. 


CADET  BATTALION  ORGANIZATION. 


First  Lieutenant  Geo.   F.   Rozelle.   22nd  Infantry  U.   S.   A.,   Commandant  of 
Cadets,    Commanding   Officer. 

Battalion  Staff 

Brown,  J.  H Lieutenant  and  Aide  to  the  President 

Edgerton,  E.  T Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 

Robertson,  C.  J Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster 

Buchanan,  J.  M Lieutenant  Hospital  Corps 

Jones,  E Lieutenant  Hospital  Corps 

Wilkinson,  W.  S Sergeant  Major 

Ross,  A.  L Battalion  Quartermaster  Sergeant 

Walden,  H.  E Color  Sergeant 

Klock,  A.  E Color  Sergeant 

Company  A 

Jones,  T.  J.   ( 1 ) Captain    Dixon,  W.  W.   ( 7 ) Sergeant 

Murphey,  W.  W.  (2) Lieutenant    Aycock,  R.  E.  (10) Sergeant 

Hart,  J.  A.  (4) Lieutenant    Cooper,  P.  (3) Corporal 

Vidrine,  J.  B.  ( 9 ) Lieutenant    Rayne,  S.   ( 9  ) Corporal 

Bruner,  J.  C.  (1) First  Sergeant    Jenkins,  M.  R.  (11) Corporal 

Caldwell,  T.  J.   (1) Q.  M.  Sergeant    Cockerham,  W.  S  (18) Corporal 

Harrison,  P.  E.  (2) Sergeant    Green,  W.  W.   (24) Corporal 

Lacour,  E.  J.   (4) Sergeant    Smith,  C.  E.  (25) Corporal 

Company  B 

Dale,  J.  L.  (2) Captain  Crouchet,  L.  A.  (15) Sergeant 

Lewis,  C.  H.  (3) Lieutenant  Moore,,  A.B.  (1) Corporal 

Hazlip,  S.  W.  (5) Lieutenant  Monette,  J.  D.   (2) Corporal 

Blanchard,  W.  P.  (7) Lieutenant  Record,  C.  F.  (7) Corporal 

Barnett,  J.  M.  (4) First  Sergeant  Elder,  S.  F.    (13) Corporal 

Ford,  C.  (3) Q.  M.  Sergeant  Barringer,  F.  S.   (14) Corporal 

Porter,  H.  L.   (5) Sergeant  Hughes,  H.  H.  (22) Corporal 

Faulk,  D.  F.  (8) Sergeant 

Company  C 

Collins,  J.  F.   (3) Captain     Martin,  W.  L.  (9) Sergeant 

Talbot,  J.  C.  (1) Lieutenant    Calhoon,  F.  N.  (1)3 Sergeant 

Swann,  F.  A.   ( 8 ) Lieutenant    Morgan,  A.  R.   ( 4 ) Corporal 

Allison,  B.  M.  (3) First  Sergeant    Theard,  S.  A.  (6) Corporal 

Chapman,  A.  W.   (2)  .  .  .Q.  M.  Sergeant    Zimmer,  H.  I.  (10) Corporal 

Dupont,  C.  I.   (1) Sergeant    Blanchard,  L.  J.   (16) Corporal 

Edgerton,  C.  E.  (3) Sergeant    Loe,  S.  R.   (17) Corporal 

Bailie,  W.  A.  (6) Sergeant    Preston,  J.  B.   (21) Corporal 

Company  D 

Louviere,  W.  H.  (4) Captain    Doran,  C.  R.  (5) Corporal 

Little,  C.  W.   ( 6 ) Lieutenant    Wright,  J.  K.  ( 8 ) Corporal 

Buck,  C.   (10) Lieutenant    Pringle,  E.  O.   (12) Corporal 

Gallaway,  E.   (2) First  Sergeant    Vernon,  P.  M.   (15) Corporal 

Morgan,  D.  D.  (4) Q.  M.  Sergeant     Atkins,  A.  B.   (19) Corporal 

Dixon,  S.  H.   (11) Sergeant    Dyer,  R.  N.  (20) Corporal 

Dowling,  J.  W.  (12) Sergeant    Neff,  T.  W.  (23) Corporal 

Womack,  F.  M.  (14) Sergeant 
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Band   Organization 


Ferro,  B.  J Captain 

Huckaby,  M.  C Lieutenant 

Smith,  J.  D Chief  Musician 

Neuhauser,  C.  A Drum  Major 

Thorgeson,  R.  A.  .  .  .Principal  Musician 
Applebaum,  M.  ( 1 ) Sergeant 


Vidrine,  G.  C.   (2 ) Sergeant 

Snee,  J.  E.  ( 1 ) Corporal 

Gabbert,  B.  A.  (2) Corporal 

Lef eaux,  B.  B.   (  3 ) Corporal 

Spence,  H.  P.  (4) Corporal 
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ACADEMIC  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Graduate  Students 

Name  Residence  Course 

Beale,  Phoebe  Laidlaw East  Baton  Rouge. .  English,  History,  Political 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913.  Science. 

Bergman,  Carl  Axel Ohio Chemistry,  Mechanical  En- 
Graduate  Orebro  Technical  College,  Sweden,  1912.     gineering. 
1912. 

Boone,  William  Cordie Bienville    Political  Science. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912. 

Christman,  Clarence  Huntley. . . .  Acadia Chemistry,  Bacteriology. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Coates,  Mrs.  Charles  E East  Baton  Rouge. .  German. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Colon,  Edmundo  Dimas Porto  Rico Chemistry,  Bacteriology. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Crump,  Robert  Edward East  Baton  Rouge. .  Education,  Chemistry. 

B.  A.,  Ouachita  College,  1908  ;    Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Doherty,  Gladys  Gordon East  Baton  Rouge. .  History. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910. 

Dupuy,  Joseph  Holliday Iberville Psychology,  History,  Eco- 

B.   A.,   Jefferson  College,    1907  ;     Summer   School     nomics,  Sociology, 
work,    Tulane    University,     Louisiana    State 
University,  and  University  of  Virginia. 

Elsworth,  Ethel  Jessamine Tangipahoa German. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1911. 

Feltus,  Martha East  Baton  Rouge. .  History,  Political  Science, 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913.  English,  Education. 

Heyman,  Wilbert  Albert East  Feliciana Chemistry,  Agronomy. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1911. 

Holloway,  Herman  Hamric Union    Civil  Engineering,  French. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Inami,  Tadashi Japan Agronomy,  Chemistry. 

Graduate,  Tokyo  Technical  School,  1909. 

Jacobs,  Cora East  Baton  Rouge. .  French,     Spanish,    Agron- 

A.  B.  and  A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1908,  1909.      omy. 

Jennings,  James  May East  Baton  Rouge. .  French,  Chemistry. 

B.  S.,  Jennings,  Mississippi  A.  and  M.,  1911. 

Joseph,  Ferdinand  Pythias St.  John Economics,  Mechanical 

B.  S.  and  M.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910,     Engineering. 
1912. 
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Name  Residence  Course 

Latane,  Bertha  Allen East  Baton  Rouge. .  English,  Economics,   Soci- 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1912.  ology,   History  and  Po- 

litical Science. 

LeCompte,  Thomas  Robert East  Baton  Rouge. .  Chemistry. 

B.  A.,  Western  Maryland  University,  1909  ;  Grad- 
uate Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1909- 
1910. 

Lewis,   Ralph  Elliot Acadia Physics,  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Montgomery,  Henry  Dean Ouachita   English,  History,  Political 

B.  A.,  Tulane  University,  1912.  Science. 

McNeese,  Mrs.  Oswald  W East  Baton  Rouge. .  German. 

B.  A.,  Newcomb  College,  1904. 

Osborn,  Marvin  Griffing Franklin   Agronomy,  Animal  Indus- 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1906.  try. 

Paulsen,  Ena East  Baton  Rouge. .  German. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1910. 

Phillips,  William  Marshall St.  Landry History,  Economics,   Soci- 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913.  ology,  Political  Science. 

Rands,  Robert  Delafleld East  Baton  Rouge. .  French. 

B.  S.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1913. 

Reggio,  Guiseppe Italy Engineering,  Chemistry. 

Graduate  Scuola  Macchinisti  (Venice),  1895; 
Student,  Instituto  Technico  Superiore  (Milan), 
1903-1905. 

Rosado,  Franco  Thomas Philippine  Islands..  Chemistry,  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1912. 

Rosewall,  Oscar  Waldemar East  Baton  Rouge..  Zoology,  Vet.  Science. 

B.  A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1913. 

Selecter,  Isadore East  Baton  Rouge. .  Chemistry,  French. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1912. 

Shaw,  John  Errickson East  Baton  Rouge. .  Engineering. 

B.  S.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Sprout,  Beatrice  Ethel East  Baton  Rouge. .  German. 

B.  A.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Taddlken,  Ulrich  Albert   Ascension Engineering. 

B.  B.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1913. 

Thomas,  Braest  Chatterton Alabama Chemistry,  Agronomy. 

B   B.,  Alabama  Polytechnic  institute,  1912. 

Whipple,  Ara  MUford Basl  Baton  Rouge. .  Chemistry,    Physics,   Bot- 

,  stats  University,  L011.  any. 

Wilson.  Murry  Lane Basl  Baton  Rouge..  Agronomy. 

i',.  s..  Louisiana  State  University,  1918. 
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Senior    Class 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Alexander,  A.  Reine East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Allen,  Asa  Leonard Winrt Arts  and  Sciences. 

Allen,  Johnnie  Cocram Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Alwes,  Berthold  Cuthbert Assumption Teachers  College. 

Baillio,  George St.   Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baldridge,  George  Bruce St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Blanchard,  William  Paul Assumption Arts  and  Sciences. 

Blouin,  Leon  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bonsall,  George  O'Neill Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Brian,  William  Loudon East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Brown,  Bessie  Claire East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brown,  Joseph  Hubert Webster    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Buchanan,  James  Monroe Rapides Electrical  Engineering. 

Carnes,  Charles  Emmette Lafayette Arts  and  Sciences. 

Castillo,  Benito  del Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Chase,  Clyde  Wallace Maryland Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Collins,  John  Franklin East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Dale,  John  Lessley Concordia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Delaune,  Felix  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Dorr,  William  Houston Sabine Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Drake,  Felix  Harland Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dunn,  Seab  Ellison Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,   Julius Terrebonne Civil  Engineering. 

Dupont,  Lawrence  Herbert Terrebonne Civil  Engineering. 

Dutton,  Thomas  Whited Webster Arts  and  Sciences. 

Duval,  Charles  Lavender Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Edgerton,  Edwin  Tracy Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Evans,  William  Morton East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ewing,  David  Jenkins Orleans Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ewing,  Enid Assumption   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ferro,  Bernard  Joseph Cuba Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Francioni,  John  Baptiste Assumption   College  of  Agriculture. 

Gahagan,  William  Knight Red  River Teachers  College. 

Garrett,  Homer  Lycurgus Jackson Teachers  College. 

Gilbert,  William  Edward Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Giordani,  Henry  Muley Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Grayson,  Wilmer  Melville Alabama Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Grifflng,  Ward  Reneau Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Hamner,  Buel  Stanford Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hart,  Jesse  Af ton St.  John Mechanical  Engineering. 

Haupt,  Bertha  V Acadia Teachers  College. 

Hays,  Leroy  Smith Bossier Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hazlip,  Samuel  William Tensas Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Heard,  Agnes  Faustine Vermilion Arts  and  Sciences. 

Helm,  Cyrus  Thomas Caddo   Chemical  Engineering. 

Herrera,  Manuel  Maria Guatemala College  of  Agriculture. 

Himes,  Katharine  Rachel East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Holloway,  Guy  Hopkins Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hornberger,  William  Frederic. .  .  West  Carroll Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Huckaby,  Marion  Columbus Red  River Civil  Engineering. 

Hummel,  Richard  Joseph East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Johnston,  John  Bennett Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Earl Grant Electrical  Engineering. 

Jones,  Thomas  Johnson St.  Mary Civil  Engineering. 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Kahn,  Isadore  Farrnbacher East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Electrical  Engineering. 

Kahn,  Marion  Ben East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Kleinert,  Florrie  May East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Lacour,  Hyacinthe  Charles Avoyelles   College  of  Agriculture. 

Lafleur,  Moise St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ledbetter,  Glenn  Harris Natchitoches Chemical  Engineering. 

Levy.   Edgar  Sidney East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lewis.  Charles  Huffman Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lietemeyer,  Frank  Titus Iberia    Electrical  Engineering. 

Little,  Clarence  Wilbur Acadia College  of  Agriculture. 

Louviere.  William  Henry Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lowry,  Richard  Patrick St.  James Teachers  College. 

Magruder,  Mrs.  Harriet  F East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Major,  Mrs.  Judith Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mendelsohn,   Justine East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Miller,  Mabel  Maud Jefferson  Davis Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mobley,  James  William East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moreland,  Charles  Fred Claiborne College  of  Agriculture. 

Munson,  Joseph  Jones East  Feliciana Mechanical  Engineering. 

Murphey,   William  Wayne Caldwell Electrical  Engineering. 

McClenaghan,  Richard  Alvin.  . .  .Bossier Civil  Engineering. 

McDaniel,  Sidonia  Anna St.  Mary. .  . Arts  and  Sciences. 

McFetridge,  John  Francis Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

McNeely,  Frank  Foster Grant College  of  Agriculture. 

Neyland,  Jasper  Joseph St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Norton,  Howard  Magruder East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Perkins,  Arnold  Marcus Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perkins,  Charles East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pineda,  Luis  Gonzaga Spain Audubon  Sugar  School 

Pirie,  Barbara  Lawson East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Portas,  Henry  John Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pressburg,  Charles  Nuff Rapides Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Querbes,  Justin  Ricou Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Read,  Charles  Eugene St.  Landry Electrical  Engineering. 

Reagan,  Chapell  Rodgers Jackson Teachers  College. 

Reymond,  John  Joseph East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Reymond,  William  Phillips East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Civil  Engineering. 

Robertson,  Clarence  Joseph Assumption   Teachers  College. 

Roe,  Frank  Lewis Madison    Civil  Engineering. 

Rolston,  William  Airth East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

1 1 mnon Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bchutzman,  Elfrieda  H East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Scott,  Henry  Waiter Mauritius Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Simmond   .   W^  lley   Reily Tangipahoa Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Slngletary,   Anhie   Kairl.y Beauregard College  of  Agriculture. 

Smith,   Douglas   foogue Ouachita College  of  Agriculture. 

•.  Luis Canary  1. si.nn is Audubon  Sugar  School. 

r,    Floyd   William Webster    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Stani  b         L«eon  Joseph Vermilion Audubon  Su^ir  School. 

Stephei  i      .     i  unii.    Ascension  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Swarm.    Kenn   Apple  ton Kapides College  of  Agriculture, 

Talbot,  Joseph  Clyde Assumption   Mechanical  Engineering. 

Thou  i  p  Rapides Audubon  Sugar  School. 

White \voyeiifs  Irts  and  Sciences. 
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Torrent,    Luis Canary  Islands Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Trappey,  Adam  Shelby  Holmes. .  Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Upton,  Malcolm  Riggs Lafayette Arts  and  Sciences. 

Velez,  Carlos Colombia Mechanical  Engineering. 

Velez,   Fernando Colombia Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Vidrine,  James  Bernard St.  Landry Teachers  College. 

Voss,  Henry  Charles East  Baton  Rouge .  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Webre,  Sylvestre  John Iberville    Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Wolff,  Irving  Joseph Morehouse   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Zambrano,    Oscar Mexico Mechanical  Engineering. 

Junior    Class 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Adam,  Leon  Emil  Maurice Mauritius Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Alison,  Burton  Mclver Oaddo   Mechanical  Engineering. 

Applebaum,   Moses Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arroyo,    Rafael Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Atkins,  Ella  Mae Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Aycock,  Roy  Everett Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bachemin,  Felix  Joseph St.  Tammany College  of  Agriculture. 

Bailie,  "Wilton  A'Dare Caddo   College  of  Agriculture. 

Baker,    Walter La  Salle Electrical  Engineering. 

Barnett,  James  Monroe Livingston   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bergeron,  Lewis  Allen St.  James Mechanical  Engineering. 

Beyt,  Maurice  Seymour St.  Martin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bolin,  Dayton  Calvin Webster    Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Bott,  Elmo  Martin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Electrical  Engineering. 

Boyd,  Henry  Cecil East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Braud,  Wilbur  Charles Lafourche Electrical  Engineering. 

Brooke,    Sallie Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brooks,  Egeria  Overton East  Baton  Rouge .  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bruner,  Joseph  Clyde Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Buck,   Carroll Avoyelles    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burris,  William Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Caldwell,  Thomas  Jefferson Bossier Civil  Engineering. 

Cantu,  Roberto  Lorenzo Mexico Civil  Engineering. 

Capdevielle,  Alice  Bertha East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cary,  Edward  Austin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cervantes,  Jose  Homero Ecuador   College  of  Agriculture. 

Chapman,  Alfred  Wilson Orleans Electrical  Engineering. 

Colon,    Francisco Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Coons,  Helen  Carmelite East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Daigle,  Vincent Acadia Electrical  Engineering. 

Dalrymple,  William  C.   S East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Davila,  Luis Porto  Rico College  of  Agriculture. 

Dawson,  Oliver  Herman Claiborne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dillard,  Wimberly  Tonie Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Dixon,  Sidney  Hampton Ascension Teachers  College. 

Dixon,  William  Windom Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

Ducournau,  John  Adolph Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  Charles  Iris Iberville   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dupont,  John  Marie Terrebonne Audubon  Sugar  School 

Dykes,  Hugh  Emmett Tangipahoa   Electrical  Engineering 
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Faulk,  David  Frederick Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ford,  Curry Vernon Civil  Engineering. 

Fridge,  Carlyle  Riber East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fridge,  Euna  Pearl East  Baton  Rouge .  .  .  Teachers  College. 

Gal  do,  Alberto  Ruperto Cuba   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Galloway,  Edgar Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Garland,  David  Harper Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gaulden,  Elizabeth  Sherburne..  .East  Baton  Rouge.  .  -Teachers  College. 

Gayle,  Fred  Leo Calcasieu   Chemical  Engineering. 

Guell,  Santiago Costa  Rica College  of  Agriculture. 

Harris,  Sadie East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sc'ences. 

Harrison,  Pollard  Ellison Grant    Arts  ana  Sciences. 

Hartman,  Leo Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Hatcher,  William  Bass Union Teachers  College. 

Heiderich,  Sadie  Barbara Rapides Teachers  College. 

Hogue,  Lamar  Leander Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Holloway,  Henry  Grady Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hummel,  Kathleen  Theresa East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Israel,  Dorothy  Marie East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jackson,  Adolph  Frank Natchitoches   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kerwin,  Lawrence  Edward Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Killgore,  Penelope  George East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Klock,  Arthur  Everett Rapides Mechanical  Engineering. 

Land,  David  Thompson Caddo   Mechanical  Engineering. 

Lanier,  Ernest  Monnot Assumption   College  of  Agriculture. 

Latil,  Ida  May East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Laycock,  Samuel  Gordon East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lee,  Emmette  Chambers East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lemon,  Katherine  Stirling East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lucky,  Lewis  Bridger Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Magee,  Thomas  Jackson Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Martin,   William   Littlejohn Assumption    College  of  Agriculture. 

Masson,   Milton  Michel East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Electrical  Engineering. 

Mays,  John  Robert Ec.st  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Chemical  Engineering. 

Mercado,  Julio Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

M<  stayer,  Otto  Joseph Iberia    Teachers  College. 

Milliken,  Marie Acadia Teachers  College. 

Mobley,  Thomas  Ray Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moncure,  Effle  Jones Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Montano,    Miguel Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Moore,   Benjamin  Logan Jefferson  Davis Electrical  Engineering. 

Moore,  Charles  Clifton Union Electrical  Engineering. 

Morgan,  Duncan  Dwlght Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

m.  Morris  Wolf East  Feliciana Electrical  Engineering. 

IfcCollister,  Ellas  Pressley Jefferson  Davis College  of  Agriculture. 

IfcHugh,  [rene Blast  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

IfcLamore,   Thomaf   Milton Grant Arts  and  Sciences. 

IffcNl  ely,   Ivy  Mr-Knight Grant Civil  Engineering. 

Nadler,   Arthur iherviiie  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Neuhauser,  C<  cil  Anthony St  Tammany Mechanical  Engineering. 

'     '" ■''■    BatChslor Datt  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perkins,  Bailey  Dalco East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Electrical  Engineering. 

PMlliP*.  ads Rapides arts  and  Sciences 

y'''"''    Homes  Lelana Caddo  Civil  Engineering, 
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Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Redmond,   Clifton  Gumpert Orleans Mechanical  Engineering. 

Robertson,  Frances  Goldsby East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roger,  Wilton  Lawrence Lafourche  .' Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Rola,  Emilio Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Roos,  Sidney  Gustave St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ross,  Arthur  Leonidas Morehouse Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Roy,  Kyrle  Leo Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rozas,  Joseph Evangeline Teachers  College. 

Sanders,  Mrs.  Samuel  T East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Scheuermann,  George Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Smith,  Joseph  Davis West  Feliciana Chemical  Engineering. 

Smith,  James  Monroe Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Smith,  William  Bathie Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Songy,  Claud  George St.  John Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Spencer,  George  Benjamin Webster    College  of  Agriculture. 

Sumrall,  Lee  Oscar Franklin College  of  Agriculture. 

Tate,  Albert St.  Landry Civil  Engineering. 

Thorgeson,  Roy  Alfred St.  Mary Mechanical  Engineering. 

Traylor,    Claude   Harrison Caldwell Electrical  Engineering. 

Voorhies,  Michel  B St.  Martin Electrical  Engineering. 

Walden,  Henry  Elrich Avoyelles Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ward,  Gilff ord  Lee Union Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Ward,  Richard  Monroe Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Warmoth,  Weir  Marie East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Watson,  John  Howard Tangipahoa Electrical  Engineering. 

Wharton,  William  Langley Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Whitaker,  Ruth  Reymond East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Wilkinson,  William  Scott Caddo Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tantis,   Sidney  Clarence Jefferson  Davis Electrical  Engineering. 

Sophomore    Class 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Alford,  Grover  Samuel West  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Atkins,  Alymer  Bluff  ord Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Badley,  Daisy East  Baton  Rouge. .  . Teachers  College. 

Barrow,  Clark  LeBlanc Iberville   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Barrow,  James  Reeve West  Feliciana Electrical  Engineering. 

Bergeron,  Lawrence  William.. .  .St.  James College  of  Agriculture. 

Bird,  Mary  Herron East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Blanchard,  Leonce  Joseph Assumption    College  of  Agriculture. 

Block,  Rosa  Carolyn East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Teachers  College. 

Bolin,  Daniel  Robert Claiborne   College  of  Agriculture. 

Breaux,  Lillie  Marie Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brophy,  Edward  James Orleans Electrical  Engineering. 

Burris,  Jesse  Stallings Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burris,  William  Blake East  Baton  Rouge. . .  College  of  Agriculture. 

Bushnell,  Robert  Bercherdt East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Cade,  John  Hamilton Lafayette College  of  Agriculture. 

Caldwell,  Joseph  McGoodwin. . .  .East  Carroll Arts  and  Sciences. 

Calhoon,  Floyd  Newton Iberia    Electrical  Engineering. 

Carter,  Jerome  Fahy Avoyelles Civil  Engineering. 

Chamberlain,  John  Olin Orleans   Electrical  Engineering. 
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Chennault,  Marguerite  Delphine.East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chennault.  Ruby  Earle East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Christman,   Esther Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Churchill,  Charles  Stewart Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Clark.  Grayson  James Tensas Electrical  Engineering. 

Cockerham,  William  Stephen..  .  .Natchitoches College  of  Agriculture. 

Comfort,  Charles  Henry Vermilion Mechanical  Engineering. 

Cooper,   Phillip Tangipahoa   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cotton,  Harvey  McLeary Catahoula Electrical  Engineering. 

Crawford,  John  Egan Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Crouchet,  Louis  Arnold St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cummings,  Mary Caddo   Teachers  College. 

Davies,  Jane  Ashton Sabine Arts  and  Sciences. 

Davis,  Claude  Worthem Lincoln v  College  of  Agriculture. 

Devall,    Benjamin   Chamberlin. .  .West  Baton  Rouge..  .College  of  Agriculture. 

Dowling,  John  Wesley Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Drew,  Waddy  Thompson Webster    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ducray,  Louis  Ernest  R.  G Mauritius Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Dunbar,   Crawford  Kyle East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Civil  Engineering. 

Dupont,    Harold Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dyer,  Randolph  Natili St.  Mary Civil  Engineering. 

Edgerton,  Clarence  Eugene Red  River Arts  and  Sciences. 

Elder,  Samuel  Fletcher Bossier   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ellis,  Esther  Ruth Tangipahoa   Teachers  College. 

Esteves,  Alberto Porto  Rico Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Etheridge,  James  Christopher.  .  .Sabine Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Everett,  George  Cobb Union '. .  Teachers  College. 

Faulk,  Clyde  Oral Acadia Electrical  Engineering. 

Favrot,  George  Kent East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Ferguson,  Margaret Calcasieu   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Franques,  Bernard  Baldwin Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fuentes,  Gabriel Porto  Rico Mechanical  Engineering. 

Gagne,  Dorothy  Dunn Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Garrett,  Thomas  Sanford Jackson Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gaulden,  Robert  Lindsay East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gibson,  Nevella  May Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gladney,  John  Davidson Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

i  and,  Morris  Alfred Pointe  Coupee Mechanical  Engineering. 

Gosserand,  Marshall  Lawrence.  .Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Crawford  Daniel Claiborne   College  of  Agriculture. 

Gregg,   Harvey  Lee Ouachita College  of  Agriculture. 

( luarch,   Fernando Porto  Rico College  of  Agriculture. 

1  lalin.   Emanuel  Leopold .Missouri    Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Hawkins,  Albert  Mii<s St.  Landry Mechanical  Engineering, 

i [earin,  Lytle  Don Bait  Baton  Rouge. . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

i  [<  1 1.  it,  Cleophui  Joeepb  Ducote.  Avoyellea  Arts  and  Sciences. 

i  [<  rrera,  Jorge Guatemala Arts  and  Sciences. 

ette   Krwin Tangipahoa Dleotrlcal  Engineering. 

Mabel  Virginia BJaal  Baton  Rouge ...  Teachera  Ooll 

r,  Howard  Owen Baal  Baton  Rouge. .  .Chemical  Engineering. 

rnne,  Louis  Oliver Avoyelles  College  of  Agriculture! 

Elmer  Carl Eaal  Baton  Rouge ...  College  of  Agrloulture. 

.1'  id-.  Roy st.  i>andry College  of  Agriculture. 

■<    Byron  Reed Avoyelles  Irta  and  Sclencea. 
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Jones,  Edward  Roger East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Phillip  Harold East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jordan,  James  Lutner Vernon   College  of  Agriculture. 

Jumonville,  Louis  Joseph Acadia Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Killgore,  Alexander  Banks East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kyes,  Owen  Stanley Panama    ; .  .  .Colkge  of  Agriculture. 

Lacour,  Edward  Joseph Lafayette Civil  Engineering. 

LeBlanc,  Joseph  Evariste Assumption   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lee,  John  Lloyd Union    College  of  Agriculture. 

Lepine,  Wilson  Joseph Lafourche Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Loe,  Sherwood  Rantz Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Maguire,   Agnes  Teresa East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Mallen,    Francisco Mexico Mechanical  Engineering. 

Melanson,  Samuel  Douglas Iberia    Chemical  Engineering. 

Mendez,   Rafael  Carlos Porto  Rico Mechanical  Engineering. 

Michelena,  Oscar Santo  Domingo Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Monette,  Julian  Dunbar Madison   Civil  Engineering. 

Monget,  Annie  Byrne East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Moody,  Julius  Mervin Washington Arts  and  Sciences. 

Moran,   Sereado  Rosalie East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Morgan,  Albert  Raymond Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

McCollam,   William Terrebonne College  of  Agriculture. 

McHenry,  Neal  Wendell Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nichols,   Lillie Beauregard Teachers  College. 

Nichols,  Mittie  Dolorese Beauregard Teachers  College. 

Norwood,  Gordon  Morgan East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

O'Quin,   Arthur Natchitoches Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Overbey,  Julian  Durr Morehouse   College  of  Agriculture. 

Owen,  Robert  Lee Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Perkins,   Gerald Orleans College  of  Agriculture. 

Ponder,  William  Hamilton Sabine Arts  and  Sciences. 

Prescott,  Arthur  Taylor East  Baton  Rouge. .  .College  of  Agriculture. 

Pringle,  Eustace  Owen Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Purnell,  Alfred  Buckner Caddo   Civil  Engineering. 

Quine,  Mattie  Marguerite East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Quintero,  Carlos Panama    College  of  Agriculture. 

Record,   Charles  Franklin East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciencea 

Reid,  Alfred  Joshua Calcasieu    Chemical  Engineering. 

Ricard,  Julius  Henry Santo  Domingo Civil  Engineering. 

Roberts,  Nannie  Eugenia East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rola,  Eduardo  Ciriaco Porto  Rico Chemical  Engineering. 

Roy,   Rob  Louis Avoyelles   College  of  Agriculture. 

Sanchez,  Alberto  Carlos Cuba   Audubon  Sugar  Schoo1. 

Sandoz,   Paul  Lefebvre St.  Landry College  of  Agriculture. 

Schutzman,   Antonio East  Feliciana Teachers  College. 

Scott,  Irma Franklin Arts  and  Sciences. 

Scott,  Vivian  Prothro De  Soto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sevier,  Andrew  Leonard Madison    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Simon,  George  Hermon Iberia Electrical  Engineering. 

Smith,  Charles  Egan Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Snee,   Joseph   Emmett Iberville    College  of  Agriculture. 

Spence,  Hans  Paulsen East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Mechanical  Engineering. 

Stafford,  George  Augustus Rapides Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sterrett,  Marguerite  Lawrence.  .East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Teddlie,  Murphey  Foster Grant Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Theard,  Stepnen  Andrew Orleans Civil  Engineering. 

Troxler,  Anatole St.  Charles Mechanical  Engineering. 

Vernon,  Percy  McCay Tangipahoa Arts  and  Sciences. 

Vidrine,  Grover  Cleveland Allen Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Vignes,  Samuel  Hillery Pointe  Coupee Electrical  Engineering. 

Walker,  Annie  Manon De  Soto Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walker,  Randall  Felix Winn Electrical  Engineering. 

Watts,  Mary Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

White,  Georgia  Irene Iberville   Teachers  College. 

White,  Harold  Hunter East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wilkinson,  John  Pugh Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Williams,  Samuel  Reiley West  Feliciana Electrical  Engineering. 

Womack,  Frank  Marion St.  Helena College  of  Agriculture. 

Woodring,  Daniel  Wallace Calcasieu   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wright,  Jasper  Kohn Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Zimmer,  Harry  Isidore Avoyelles College  of  Agriculture. 

Zimmerman,  Frank  Willard Rapides  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Freshman    Class 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Alexander,   Gladys Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Arbour,  Joseph  Henry East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Engineering. 

Babin,  Andrew  Just Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Backes,  Muriel  Joyce Orleans Teachers  College. 

Baird,  Tazewell  Waller Morehouse   College  of  Agriculture. 

Baldridge,  Albert  Lindsey St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Baldridge,  James  Winborn St.  Landry College  of  Agriculture. 

Rtiz.    Beatrice East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Barnett,  Annie  Eula East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Barring'cr,  Francis  Stubbs Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bass,  Baker  Archibald East  Carroll College  of  Agriculture. 

Bell,  William  Yancey East  Carroll College  of  Agriculture. 

Bertram,  Elizabeth Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Blomeley,  Ralph  Edwin  Homer. .  New  York Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Blum,  Armand  Harold St.  Mary Engineering. 

Boatner,  Dunbar  Sterling East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bondy,  Floyd  Frank Pointe  Coupee College  of  Agriculture. 

Bouanchaud.  Joseph   Roland.  .  .    Pointe  Coupee Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bourgeois,  Clifton  Earle Pointe  Coupee Engineering. 

Boyd,  Agnes  Scott East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Breard,  Hypolite  Fllhlol Ouachita College  of  Agriculture. 

Broussard,   Louis  Abraham Vermilion College  of  Agriculture. 

Bn>wn,  Samuel  Moore Terrebonne Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brown,  Walter  Raymond Terrebonne Engineering. 

Browne,   Alfred   Bernet Iberville    Engineering. 

Buckmaster,  Samuel  Arthur Orleans Engineering. 

Burden,   lOlM East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burden,  John  Charles HJas!  Baton  Rouge.  ..Arts  and  Sciences, 

Burks,   Donald   Robert Iberia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Burke,  Perry  James Eberls College  of  Agriculture. 

Burley,  Ovid  Hansel] Concordia College  of  Agriculture. 

Burrls,  Josls  Jones Basl  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Burt,  James  Claude Lincoln Arts  and  Sciences. 

Campbell,  Robert  Eugene Concordia Engineering. 

Carney,  Graham East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Carter,  Lucille  Agnes Avoyelles   Teachers  College. 

Castille,  Octave  Henry *5t.   Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Chandler,  Horace Caddo   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Claitor,  Otto Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Cline,  Abel  Waddill East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Clements,  Arthur  Joseph Allen ,  „ . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Clements,  Ernest  Stocton Allen College  of  Agriculture. 

Coates,  George  Hunter Texas Engineering. 

Cole,  Roy  Quitman Red  River College  of  Agriculture. 

Cox,  Roy  Edward East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  College  of  Agriculture. 

Cranford,  Joseph  Osbourne Rapides Teachers  College. 

Cross,  Marion  Wilburn Concordia College  of  Agriculture. 

Cullom,  Peter  E Orleans College  of  Agriculture. 

Cushman,  Theresa  Elizabeth.  . .  .  Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Daniel,  Claude  Edward West  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Davis,  Hugh Caldwell Engineering. 

Deas,  Lawrence  Emanuel St.  James College  of  Agriculture. 

DeValcourt,   Jack Iberia    Engineering. 

Doles,  John  Jones Bossier Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Doran,  Charles  Richard East  Carroll Collpge  of  Agriculture. 

Dougherty,  Nolan  Stewart East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .College  of  Agriculture. 

Drake,  Walton  Collier East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Dromgoole,   Pearl East  Feliciana Teachers  College. 

Dupont,  Ernest  Albert Terrebonne College  of  Agriculture. 

East,  Elmo  Montan East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Erskins,  Graves  Blanchard Ca'dwell Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fellows,  Robert  Augustus Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Fluker,  Horace  Vivian Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Fontane,    Mabel Ouachita Arts  and  Sciences. 

Foreman,  Thomas  Oscar Fast  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Fortier,  Francis  Rivers Iberia    Engineering. 

Frederick,  Albert  Asa Natchitoches   College  of  Agriculture. 

Freeland,  Emile  Charroppin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Frey,  Doyle  Lewis Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Frey,  William  Boyd Bienville Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gabbert,  Ben  Allison Jefferson  Davis College  of  Agriculture. 

Gehring,   Francis  Adolphus East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gehring,  OMve  Marie East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gibbon,   Quincy  Daniel Mississippi Arts  and  Sciences. 

Giddens,  Twain  Key Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Givens,  William  Albert Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Goldberg,  Isadore  Manuel Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Gordy,  John  Collins Vermilion    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Green,  Winfred  Charles Beauregard    Engineerin. 

Green,  Thomas  White Tensas College  of  Agriculture. 

Green,  William  Wingate Tensas College  of  Agriculture. 

Greene,  Gussie  Helen West  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Teachers  College. 

Griffin,  William  Dudley De  Soto College  of  Agriculture. 

Grouchy,  Cyrel  Alex .East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Gunby,  Thomas  Standif er Ouachita   Engineering. 

Harrington,  John  Grey Caddo   Audubon  Sugar  School. 
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Hart,   Robert Natchitoches Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hart,  Robert  Andrew East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Engineering. 

Hayne,  Chris  Lindsey Rapides Engineering. 

Hayne,  William  Alphonse Rapides Engineering. 

Heins,   Howard  Earl Beauregard    Engineering. 

Henry,  Stephen  Garrett Natchitoches   College  of  Agriculture. 

Hester,  Roy  Bernard Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Hill,  Robert  Amnions East  Carroll College  of  Agriculture. 

Hinton,  James  Pierce Lincoln College  of  Agriculture. 

Hughes,  Horace  Henry Natchitoches   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hutchingson,  Charles  Jefferson.. Grant College  of  Agriculture. 

Jackson,  Theodore  Haller Webster   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jacobs,  Harold  Joseph St.  Mary Engineering. 

Jagou,  Lionel  Maurice Lafayette Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Jarrell,  Samuel  Gilbert Caldwell    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jeffress,  Ivans  Crowson Jackson Arts  and  Sciences. 

Johns,  Henry  LeRoy East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Jones,  Keith  Edward Winn Engineering. 

Joor,  Bernice  David East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Joseph,  John  Seymour St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Katzenmeyer,  Charles  Leonard.  .Mississippi Engineering. 

Kaufman,   Louis East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Kean,  Richard  Gordon East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kees,  William  Albert Grant Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kleinpeter,  Thomas  Buffington.  .East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Kugk-r,  Selina  Eulalia East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

LaCroix,   Stella East  Baton  Rouge.  .  . Teachers  College. 

Lafargue,  Alfred  Irion Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

LaGrone,  Chester  Floyd Beauregard   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Landry,  Edwy  Simon Ascension Engineering. 

Landry,  Robert  Joseph Iberia    Engineering. 

Landry,  St.  Elmo  Paul Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Landry,   Waldemar East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Engineering. 

Lawes,   Roland  Carthell Orleans Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Lay  cock,  William  Knox East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Engineering. 

LeBlanc,   Ethel   Blanche West  Baton  Rouge... Teachers  College. 

Ardry  Eugene East   Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

v,  Benjamin  Bernard Iberville   Engineering. 

Llttell,   Robert   TTart St.   Landry Engineering. 

Loftin.    Roger  Clyde Red  River College  of  Agriculture. 

Loret,  Mary  Conrad East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

London,  Beatrice Fast  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Shirley  Carleton Calcasieu   Aits  and  Sciences. 

Henry Acadia Engineering. 

J     M'h Calcasieu   Engineering. 

Matthews,  Nathan  Blanks Franklin    College  of  Agriculture. 

'  '  ■  more Red   i liver Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mllllki  i!.  Thomas  it Acadia  College  or  Agriculture. 

Basl    Feliciana Englnei  - 

!' Orleans   Engineering. 

'  .'I'lois  Bule Franklin Engineering. 

East  Baton  Rouge. . .  Engineering. 

'i'.  achers  College. 

Moore,  William  '>" Union  Arts  and  Sell  nces, 
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Morgan,  Hugh  Davis Tangipahoa   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Morrison,  Mary  Juliet East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Muller,  Nicholas Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mundinger,  Ruth East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Munson,  Edward  Preston Assumption   College  of  Agriculture. 

Murphy,  Thomas  Lacy East  Baton  Rouge..  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

McCook,  Isaac  Joel Natchitoches Engineering. 

McCrory,  Jackson Ascension Audubon  Sugar  School. 

McDonald,  Carl  Carlyle Mississippi Arts  and  Sciences. 

McHugh,  Doris  Arwin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

McKnight,  Ollie  Upton Grant College  of  Agriculture. 

McKnight,   Thomas  Kelly Grant Arts  and  Sciences. 

McMahon,  Phillip  John Iberia Engineering. 

McNeely,  Thomas  Ludlow Grant Engineering. 

Nadler,  Joseph  Allan Iberville   Engineering. 

Naquin,  Hector  Etienne Iberville   College  of  Agriculture. 

Neff,  Thomas  Wallace Pointe  Coupee Engineering. 

Nettles,  William  Bennett St.  Helena College  of  Agriculture. 

Newsom,  Glen  Elmore Tangipahoa   Engineering. 

Odom,  Randal  Claud Union College  of  Agriculture. 

Ogden,  Charleton  Beattie Orleans College  of  Agriculture. 

Opdenweyer,  John  William Ascension College  of  Agriculture. 

Opdenweyer,  Thelma Ascension Arts  and  Sciences. 

Palfrey,  Donelson  Caffrey St.  Mary Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Palmer,  Miguel  Juan Cuba  .- Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pearce,  John  Clyde Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Perez,    Mitchell Plaquemines Engineering. 

Petitjean,  Joseph  Martin Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Peyroux,  Nolan  Reginald Mississippi Arts  and  Sciences. 

Postell    Frank  Kearney Iberville   Engineering. 

Potts,  John  Howard East  Baton  Rouge. .  .  Engineering. 

Powell,  Claiborne  Kelsey Vernon    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Prado,  Manuel Porto  Rico College  of  Agriculture. 

Preston.  John  Brockenbrough .  .  .East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pugh,  Lawrence  Goode Acadia Arts  and  Sciences. 

Rayne,  Stanford St.   Tammany Engineering. 

Regard,  Sims  Francis Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Reule,  Paul  Andrew Michigan Arts  and  Sciences. 

Reymond,  Dal  ton  Shaffer East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Engineering. 

Ricou,  Clarence  Andrew Caddo   Engineering. 

Roberts,  Ernest  Lewis East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Roberts,  Hilda Iberia    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roberts,  Percy  Wallace East  Feliciana College  of  Agriculture. 

Rodrigue,  John  Clark Iberia Engineering. 

Rogers,  Howell  Lewis Caddo Engineering. 

Roller,  Roy  Joseph Acadia Engineering. 

Rosedale,  Max  Krauss Rapides College  of  Agriculture. 

Rowland.  Chester  Archibald Webster   Engineering. 

Rowland,  James  William Webster    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roy    Elmo  Robert Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

feachse,  Moritz  Bloomensteil East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Engineering. 

bamuel,  John  Walker East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sanders,  Henry  Shelby East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Engineering. 

banders,  Letitia  Shelby East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Sandman,  Isaac  Percy West  Feliciana Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sandoz,  Lawrence  Broussard. .  .  .St.  Landry Arts  and  Sciences. 

Schuessler,  Stephen  Paul East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

S^hutzman,  Arthur  Max East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Scott,  Maylon  Edward Rapides Arts  and  Sciences. 

Seese,  Adele  Katrine East  Baton  Rouge.  . .  Teachers  College. 

Sentell,  John  Mercer Caddo   College  of  Agriculture. 

Sherrouse,  Chevis  Webb Franklin    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sibley,  Allen  Asbury Ascension    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Simonton,  Stuart  Doremus Jackson  College  of  Agriculture. 

Skillman,  Sadie  Anna East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Smitherman,  Robert  Green Bienville    Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sobrado,   Antonio Costa  Rica College  of  Agriculture. 

Sowar,  Edgar  Allen East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Steele,  Ollie  Brice East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .College  of  Agriculture. 

Stewart,  William  Rodger Catahoula College  of  Agriculture. 

Stroube,  Harry  Aldrich East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Stumberg,  Martha  Helene East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sullivant,  Delafield  DeKoven East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Sweeny,   Bertrand  Nash Acadia Engineering. 

Sweet,  Merrill  Solon Beauregard    College  of  Agriculture. 

Tabor,  William  Donald Lafourche Arts  and  Sciences. 

Taliaferro,  Edith  Peyton Avoyelles   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tate,  Hollis  Harvey Tangipahoa Engineering. 

Tate,  Roy  Darrell Washington Engineering. 

Thompson,  David  Newton Catahoula Arts  and  Sciences. 

Thompson,  Kleber  Samuel Union Arts  and  Sciences. 

Thorgeson,  Rudolph  Charles.  .  .  .St.  Mary Engineering. 

Tisdale,  Marion  Esther East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Travis,  William  Lee St.  Helena Arts  and  Sciences. 

Vaughan,  Donald  Hugh Mississippi Arts  and  Sciences. 

Vidrine,    Arthur Evangeline Arts  and  Sciences. 

Waller,  Jonathan  Conrad Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walls,  Esther East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Teachers  College. 

Walsh,  Augusta  Ottellia East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Teachers  College. 

Will) -it,  Joseph  Thomas Iberville   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Wilkinson,  Rhoda  Ruth East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Williams,  Louis  Kendall East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Worsham,  Arthur  Clifton East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Engineering. 

Wren,  Maud  Eoline East  Feliciana Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wright,  Thomas  Edward Terrebonne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Tznaga,    Fernando  delValle England   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Irregular    Students 

Irregular  students  have  mel  ;it  least  the  minimum  admission  requirements 
but  are  not  pursuing  courses  leading  to  a  degree. 

Si  RBSIDBNCH.  Couksk. 


Antonglorgi,  Jose  Raoul 

Bell,  Mrs.  a.  T 

Bonham,  Mrs.  m.  l.  . . . 

Dm  pit,    Mrs.   A.    P 

Cnappius,  Chiy  Jot  i  pli . 


. .  Porto  Rico Agriculture. 

..K.ri  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

..i:.    i    BatOB  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

..!■:. i  i  Baton  Rouge... Arte  and  Sciences. 

.  .  Acadia   Agriculture. 
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Gutierrez,  Virgil Cuba   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Huaco,  Sergio  Arturo Peru Agriculture. 

Luikhart,  Carl  Bryan East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Agriculture. 

Phillips,  Walter  Asbery Rapides   Agriculture. 

Pujol,  Irene  Blanche East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Quine,  Morgan  Franklin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Engineering. 

Rogers,   Thomas  Jefferson Caddo   Agriculture. 

Rolston,  Leila  Elizabeth East  Baton  Rouge. .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Staples,   William   Shelton Lincoln Agriculture. 

Tucker,   Mrs.   E.   S East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

WUton,  William  Rush Assumption   Agriculture. 

Special    Students. 

Special  students  are  those  who  have  not  met  the  minimum  admission  re- 
quirements and  are  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

Name.  Residence.  Course. 

Baird,  Samuel  Tazewell Morehouse   Agriculture. 

Barton,  Roy  Beasley Assumption   Agriculture. 

Bourgeois,  Carlyle  John Iberia    Engineering. 

Brodnax,  Edward  Terrell Morehouse Agriculture. 

Brooke,  Clarence  Joseph Claiborne   Arts  and  Sciences. 

Crifasi,    Benjamin East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Hamilton,  Joseph  Jackson Union Agriculture. 

Howell,  Mazie East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Laporte,   Joseph Vermilion Engineering. 

LaValle,  James  Kenneth East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Lessman,    Margaret East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Malm,  William  Evert Ohio   Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Pharr,   Fitzgerald   Parker Iberia    Agriculture. 

Richard,  Mrs.  Marie  Elize East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Roane,  John  Randolph Iberia    Audubon  Sugar  School. 

Steele,  Juliet  Parks East  Baton  Rouge.  .  .Arts  and  Sciences. 

Walton,  Ruffin  Hester Assumption   Agriculture. 

LAW     SCHOOL 

Third    Year 

Name.  Residence. 

Bolin,  Cornelius  John Claiborne. 

Clark,   Clare  Clyde Arkansas. 

Dear,  Cleveland Allen. 

Hair,  Hansford  Theodore Caldwell. 

Lee,  Robert  Barwell DeSoto. 

Loret,  Joseph  Arthur East  Baton  Rouge. 

Middleton,  John  Fisher Sabine. 

McEachern,  Thomas  Henry Claiborne. 

McGehee,  Robert  Micajah Tangipahoa. 

Whitehead,  Cecil  Lee West  Baton  Rouge. 
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Second    Year 

Name.  Residence. 

Borah,  Wayne  G St.  Mary. 

Campbell,  Benjamin  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Greene,  Robert  Warren Vermilion. 

Hooe.  Lewis  Texeda Rapides. 

Howell,  Roland  Boatner Lafourche. 

Johnson,  Melvin  Frederick Jefferson  Davis. 

Martin,  John  Howell Calcasieu. 

Martin,   Sigur St.  James. 

O'Quin,  Leon Natchitoches. 

Reynaud,  Louis  Maurice St.  John. 

Sandoz,  Robert  Lee  Hilton St.  Landry. 

Smith,  Alex  Fisher East  Feliciana. 

Voltz,  Gus  A St.  Landry. 

Womack,  James  Don East  Baton  Rouge. 

First    Year 

Name.  Residence. 

Beale,  Robert  George East  Baton  Rouge. 

Boatner,  Yandell East  Feliciana. 

Boone,  Everett  Edward Rapides. 

Dale,  John  Lessley Concordia. 

Digby,  Seaborn  Lee Union. 

Dunn,  Seab  Ellison Webster. 

Ewing,  David  Jenkins Orleans. 

Gottlieb,   Lewis East  Baton  Rouge. 

Grace,  Thomas  Charles Iberville. 

Green,  Victor  Eugene Beauregard. 

Jones,  Don  Gibson Cameron. 

Leche,   Karl Ascension. 

Seligman  Herbert Iberville. 

Lewis,  Garland  Noel Vernon. 

Marks,  John  Lalande Assumption. 

Martin,    Clift Caddo. 

Mayhall,  Nathaniel  Garrow Mississippi. 

i.  Albert  Jubortie Avoyelles. 

.Mini-is,  I [erry  Newton Caddo. 

Perrault,  Louis  La  strapes St.  Landry. 

i  William  Ford Ouachita. 

Porterle,  Gaston  Louis Avoyelles. 

Bears,  Emmette Orleans. 

Whitlow,  Aljournon  Burke Bienville. 

SCHOOL     OF     AGRICULTURE 

Second    Year 
Xamk.  Residence. 

Bouanchaud,  Joseph  Oliver  Lamartlne Pointo  Coupee. 

Campbell,  Cba  rles  Carroll Concordia, 

Chennault,  William  Stephen Franklin. 

Clinton,  William  David lackson. 

,.  Thomas  Pr<  iton St.  Tammany. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Genius,  Henry  Stanley Natchitoches. 

Gulley,  James  Haywood Bossier. 

Hoyt,   Alma East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jarrell,  Marion  Pahy Franklin. 

Long-,  Lewis  Edward East  Baton  Rouge. 

Neff,  Gonrad  Roger Pointe  Coupee. 

Newsham,  Edward  Louis West  Feliciana. 

Pittman,  James  Stuart East  Carroll. 

Robertson,  Sawnie  Sellers Union. 

Steib,  Olibert  Joseph St.  James. 

Stewart,  James  Richard Natchitoches. 

Taylor,  Henry  Earl Union. 

Wolfe,  Tracy  John Orleans. 

Womack,  Grace East  Baton  Rouge. 

Young,  Edward  McVea East  Baton  Rouge. 

First    Year 

Name.  Residence. 

Bienvenu,  George  Maraist St.  Martin. 

Cockerham,  Henry  Enoch Natchitoches. 

Cotton,  John  Reddick Catahoula. 

Fisher,   Edgus  Augustus Pointe  Coupee. 

Guitrau,  Edgar  P Livingston. 

Hamilton,  J.   David Union. 

McCausland,  William  Mark East  Baton  Rouge. 

Renwick,    Joseph Ouachita. 

Ricks,  Kirby  Richard Tangipahoa. 

Stansbury,  John  Louis Vermilion. 

Wise,  Edwin  Dewitt Rapides. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1913. 


Graduate    Students 
Name.  Residencb. 

Allen,   Errett Iberville. 

Beale  Phoebe  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Childs,  R.  C St.  Landry. 

Clark,  C.  C Arkansas. 

Denson,  W.  P East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dougherty,  Carrie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dunbar,   Frances East  Baton  Rouge. 

Harris,  J.  C Porto  Rico. 

Jennings,  J.  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

LeCompte,  T.  R Maryland. 

Mackey,  A.  E Catahoula. 

Mackey,  C.  L Catahoula. 

Montgomery,  H.  D Ouachita. 

McKowen,  Mrs.  M.  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Perrault,  L.  L St.  Landry. 

Porterie,  G.  L Avoyelles. 

Reggio,  Guiseppe Italy. 

Robertson,   Virginia East  Baton  Rouge. 

Rosado,  F.  T Philippine  Islands. 

Schoenbrodt,   Margaret East  Baton  Rouge. 

Selector,  Isadore New  York. 

Warlick.  A.  W Claiborne. 

Weiss,   Paul Union. 

White,  F.  K Calcasieu. 

Whitehead,  C.  L West  Baton  Rouge. 

Whitlow,  A.  B Bienville. 

Classed    as    Seniors 
Name.  Residence. 

Alexander,  I.  Reine Tennessee. 

Baldridge,  G.  B Avoyelles. 

ager,  M.  W Illinois. 

Caldwell,  A.  J Tangipahoa. 

Caldwell,  S.  A Bienville. 

Carnes,  C.   E Lafayette. 

Cook,  J.   B Mississippi. 

Crowell,  B.  A Jefferson  Davis. 

Dale,  J.  L Concordia. 

Dorr,  w.  \\ Sabine. 

Perro,  B.  J Cuba. 

tiwafc  r,   Wm Avoyelles. 

'.    H.    L Jackson. 

OI6MOD,   W.  C Webster. 

i\  k Ouachita. 

on,  W.  M Alabama, 

Griffin,  \v.  R Franklin. 

Hamner,  B.  s Bienville, 
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Name.  Residence. 

Harwell,  J.  T Jefferson  Davis. 

Haupt,   Bertha  V Acadia. 

Hays,  L.  S Bossier. 

Hazlip,  S.  W Tensas. 

Heard,  Agnes  P Vermilion. 

Himes,  Katherine  R East  Batou  Rouge. 

Holloway,  G.  H Union. 

Huckaby,  Mrs.  Edna  P Natchitoches. 

Huckaby,  G.   T Red  River. 

Hummel,  R.  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Johnston,  J.  B Caddo. 

Lafleur,  Moise St.  Landry. 

Leguenec,  Mrs.  Rosa  W Vermilion. 

Liggin,  J.  L Grant. 

Lowry,  R.  P St.  James. 

Magruder,  Mrs.  H.  P East  Baton  Rouge. 

Major,  Mrs.  Judith Pointe  Coupee. 

Mattes,   Ninetta Iberia. 

Mendelsohn,   Justine East  Baton  Rouge. 

Miller,  Cora  J Jefferson  Davis. 

Miller,  Mabel  M Jefferson  Davis. 

Mobley,  J.  W East  Feliciana. 

Munson,  J.  J East  Feliciana. 

McCall,    Elizabeth Cameron. 

Nolen,  Betty  B Winn. 

Portas,  H.  J Orleans. 

Preusch,   Kate Orleans. 

Scott,  H.  W Mauritius. 

Shaw,  W.  M Acadia. 

Singletary,  A.  F Allen. 

Smith,  D.  Y Ouachita. 

Stephenson,  J.  D Ascension. 

Tison,  Maude  M Grant. 

Tison,  W.  W Grant. 

Townsend,  HE East  Feliciana. 

Trappey,  A.  S.  H Iberia. 

VanSant,   J Jackson. 

Velez,   F Colombia. 

Classed    as    Juniors 
Name.  Residence. 

Adam,  D.  E.  M Mauritius. 

Aertker,    Rose Rapides. 

Alison,  B.  M Caddo. 

Allen,  A.  L "Winn. 

Arnett,  S.  P Calcasieu. 

Bachemin,  F.  J St.  Tammany. 

Banta,   May Plaquemines. 

Beyt,  M.  S St.  Martinville. 

Blanchard,  J.  C Terrebonne. 

Boyd,  H.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Brian,  Clara  A Grant. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Brown.  E.  J Avoyelles. 

Bynum,  W.  A St.  Tammany. 

Capdevielle,    Alice East  Baton  Rouge. 

Capdevielle,  Blanche  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Chaplin,  R.  E Natchitoches. 

Cobb,  W.  T East  Feliciana. 

Connell,   Mattie Webster. 

Cooper,  Carrie  E Ascension. 

Cooper,   Octavine Ascension. 

Crawford,   Barnett St.  Landry. 

Davies,  S.  E St.  Mary. 

Devall,  Josephine  R Ascension. 

Dillard,  W.  T Union. 

Dubroca,  Isabelle "West  Baton  Rouge. 

Dummeier,  E.  F Vernon. 

Dunn,  S.  E Webster. 

Dupont,  J.  M Terrebonne. 

Dupuy,  Gladys Iberville. 

Durand,  M.  J St.  Martinville. 

Easterly,    Clay Livingston. 

Edgerly,  Eva St.  Mary. 

Elsworth,   Winnifred Tangipahoa. 

Eskridge,  V.  E Bienville. 

Evans,  R.  V Sabine. 

Everett,  Katie Union. 

Fletcher,    Jewell Lincoln. 

Ford,  Curry Vernon. 

Fridge,  C.  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Garland,  D.  H Union. 

Golson,  J.  R Ouachita. 

Graham,   Mary East  Baton  Rouge. 

Guell,   S Costa  Rica. 

Haase,    Carrie Iberville. 

Haihe,    Ann- Joseph St.  Landry. 

ITall,  Berta  Mae Avoyelles. 

HayiT's,  M.  J Grant. 

Heiderlch,  Sadie  B Rapides. 

Bfensley,  B.  W Livingston. 

Holmes,  R.  S Tennessee. 

Howell,  P.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Kilp.iti  i'k,    Sydney Rapides. 

Land,  D.  T Caddo. 

Lain,    Ha    M ffiast  Laton  Rouge. 

Ck,   S.   ( ) Bast  I'aton  Rouge. 

:    C East  Feliciana. 

I  •  I      Lillian   O East.  Baton  Rouge. 

In     one,    ETelecia EDasI  i  la  f  on  Rouge. 

Lewis,  l ;•  orgla  V Rapides. 

LlndSley,     Laura Pointe  Coup". •. 

Lucky,  B.  a Bienville. 

Ifarlonneaux,  Lizzie  a Iberville, 

m,  m.  II EDasI  Baton  Rouge. 

1 1  .1 Iberia. 

Mitchell,   i:    I'   Lincoln, 
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Name.  Residence. 

Montegut,  J.  O St.  John. 

Munson,  M.  W East  Feliciana. 

Musick,  Lois  E Missouri. 

McCollister,  E.  P Jefferson  Davis. 

McGuire,  O.  R Avoyelles. 

McHugh,    Irene East  Baton  Rouge. 

McHugh,  Nettie East  Baton  Rouge. 

McKay,  W.  S '. Lincoln. 

McLamore,  T.  M Grant. 

O'Quin,  R.  L Grant. 

Overbey,  Norma Morehouse. 

Overton,  Mrs.  Addie  B St.  Landry. 

Perkins,  Kate  E Madison. 

Phillips,  L.  M Webster. 

Reagan,  C.  R , Jackson. 

Reiber,   Ethel Acadia. 

Reily,  Mary East  Feliciana. 

Rodgers,   Myrtle Caldwell. 

Rozas,  Joseph Evangeline. 

Schutzman,  Elf rieda East  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  J.  D West  Feliciana. 

Spencer,  G.  B Webster. 

Sumrall,  L.  O Franklin. 

Tanner,  G.  G Rapides. 

Thom,  Grace  C West  Feliciana. 

Thorn,   L.   Magnolia West  Feliciana. 

Thom,  M.  Eleanor West  Feliciana. 

Thomson,  Mrs.  Louise  T Richland. 

Trahan,  Lucy  M Assumption. 

Tuck,  R.  B Iberville. 

Vidrine,  J.  B St.  Landry. 

Voss,  H.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ward,   G.   L Union. 

Ward,  R.  M Franklin. 

Warmoth,  Weir East  Baton  Rouge. 

Wharton,  W.  L Avoyelles. 

Whitaker,    Rebecca Mississippi. 

White,  L.  E Orleans. 

White,  L.  G Orleans. 

Whitney,  Clara Tensas. 

Wise,  Mrs.  Jennie Jefferson  Davis. 

Classed    as    Sophomores 
Name.  Residence. 

Abadie,  R.  S St.  John. 

Aycock,  RE Rapides. 

Bailie,  W.  A Caddo. 

Bellinger,  Elizabeth South  Carolina. 

Brooke,    Sallie Claiborne. 

Burris,  W.  B East  B~ton  Rouge. 

Bushnell,  R.  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

Byrd,  F.  P Washington. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Cervantes,  J.  H Ecuador. 

Chennault,  Marguerite East  Baton  Rouge. 

Chennault,    Ruby East  Baton  Rouge. 

Coon,  Eunice Jackson. 

Daigle,   V Acadia. 

Dalferes,   R.   L Lafayette. 

Davies,  Jane  A Sabine. 

Denham,    Mary St.  Mary. 

Elder,   Julia East  Baton  Rouge. 

Everett,  G.  O Union. 

Faust,  Lou  Ella Ouachita. 

Favrot,  G.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Fridge,  E.  Pearl East  Baton  Rouge. 

Fuentes.  G Porto  Rico. 

Gaulden,  R.  L *. .  .East  Baton  Rouge. 

Goodlett,  Webb Jackson. 

Guil beau,  Lillian Lafayette. 

Hearin,  L.  D East  Baton  Rouge. 

Holmes,  A.  L Tennessee. 

Hoyt,  Mabel  V East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jackson,    Eugenie Tennessee. 

Jefferson,  E.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jelks,    Gladys Mississippi. 

Jordan,  J.  L Vernon. 

Kidder,  Mrs.  A.  F East  Baton  Rouge. 

Launey.  F.  V Evangeline. 

Lepine,  W.  J Lafourche. 

.Maguire,  Agnes  T East  Baton  Rouge. 

Mallen,   Francisco Mexico. 

Mercado,  Julio Porto  Rico. 

Monget,   A.  Bvrne East  Baton  Rouge. 

Moran,   Sereada East  Baton  Rouge. 

Prescott,  A.  T East  Baton  Rouge. 

Qnino.  Mattie  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Rainbolt,  J.  A Jackson. 

Rica  it,  J.    FT Santo  Domingo. 

Scheuermann,   Geo Orleans. 

•/.nian,    Antonio East    IVHclana. 

Scott,  T.  A Franklin. 

Slack,    T Madison. 

Staples,  W.  S Lincoln. 

Swadener,   Qlenora Concordia. 

Swift,  C.  B Rapides. 

Vtdrlne,  G.  C Allen. 

Voorhlea,  M.  B St.  Martinville. 

Wagner,  J.  P Wisconsin. 

EE.   R Jackson. 

Whitman,  C.  If Lincoln. 
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Classed    as    Freshmen 
Name.  Residence. 

Alexander,   Gladys Pointe  Coupee. 

Alpha,  Cora St.  Mary. 

Anderson,  Lucille Jefferson  Davis. 

Anderson,  W.  B Rapides. 

Arbour,  J.  H East  Baton  Rouge. 

Baltz,    Beatrice East  Baton  Rouge. 

Barnhill,   Mollie Natchitoches. 

Barrios,  E.  P Lafourche. 

Baus,  Bertha East  Baton  Rouge. 

Block,  Rosa East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bouanchaud,  J.  R Pointe  Coupee. 

Brian,   Celeste Grant. 

Carney,    Graham East  Feliciana. 

Chenault,  Eva East  Baton  Rouge. 

Claitor,  Otto Acadia. 

Coates,  G.  H Texas. 

Cole,  R.  Q Red  River. 

Cook,  Eleanor , Calcasieu. 

Daniel,  C.  E West  Feliciana. 

Davidson,  P.  L Lincoln. 

Dunbar,  C.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dyer,  R.  N St.  Mary. 

English,  Lula  W Claiborne. 

Fontane,   Mabel Avoyelles. 

Grouchy,  C.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Harper,  J.  E Natchitoches. 

Hughes,  H.  H Natchitoches. 

Kaufman,   Louis East  Baton  Rouge. 

Landry,  R.  J Iberia. 

Laycock,  W.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 

Milliken,  T.  H Acadia. 

Moore,  E.  R Ascension. 

McCollam,  W Terrebonne. 

McHenry,  N.  W Ouachita. 

McMahon,  P.  J Iberia. 

Overbey,  J.  D Morehouse. 

Phillips,  R.  E St.  Helena, 

Prado,  Manuel Porto  Rico. 

Roberts,  Hilda Iberia. 

Rogers,  Jno.   C Rapides. 

Sachse,  M.  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sanchez,  A.  C Cuba. 

Sanders,  H.  S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sanders,  Letitia  S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Seese,   Adele East  Baton  Rouge. 

Skillman,    Sadie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sledge,  L.  C Bienville. 

Smith,   Stella East  Baton  Rouge. 

Stafford,  G.  A Rapides. 

Stewart,   W.   R Catahoula. 

Thompson,  B.  L St.  Landry. 

Vignes,  S.  H Pointe  Coupee. 

Williams,  L.  K East  Baton  Rouge. 
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Unclassified 

The  following  list  includes  college  graduates,  Louisiana  State  University- 
students,  undergraduates  of  other  colleges,  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  and 
high  schools,  and  teachers  who  did  not  register  as  candidates  for  degrees. 

Name.  Residence. 

Adams,  O.  B Evangeline. 

Albritton,  Sadie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Allen,  Elna Tangipahoa. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Annison,    Lillian East  Baton  Rouge. 

Antongiorgi,  J.  R Porto  Rico. 

Arbour,  Marie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbour,    Marjorie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbour,  Roslyn East  Baton  Rouge. 

Arbour,  Sue East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ash,   Mabel Mississippi. 

Bacot,  H.  H East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ballinger,   Gertrude East  Baton  Rouge. 

Banta,  Sarah Iberville. 

Banta,  Tina Iberville. 

Barbin,  Alma Avoyelles. 

Barrow,  Amelia West  Feliciana. 

Barrow,  Mrs.  C.  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Barrow,  May East  Baton  Rouge. 

Batchelor,  Elba Bienville. 

Baus,  Miss  Jeanne  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bazemore,  Vera Rapides. 

Beale,  R.  G East  Baton  Rouge. 

Benjamin,  Herbert East  Baton  Rouge. 

Bennett.  T.  L Catahoula. 

Bertram,  Elizabeth Iberia. 

Betz,  Ella  S East  Feliciana. 

Bird,  Mary  H East  Baton  Rouge. 

Boatner,  Zadie Catahoula. 

Bonicard,  Leona Ascension. 

Bonney,   Lula East  Feliciana. 

Borah,  W.  G St.  Mary. 

Bouanchaud,  J.  O Pointe  Coupee. 

Bourgeois,  C.  J Iberia. 

Agnes,   S East  Baton  Rouge. 

Brandon,    Lillian West  Feliciana. 

Brannon,  Sadye Livingston. 

Brown,  Consuelo Ascension. 

■  O,    Nell Catahoula. 

OHie East  Feliciana, 

1    •!<• East  Baton  Rouge. 

I  ittle Fast  Baton  Rouge. 

Itta Concordia. 

11,  Margaret East  Baton  Rouge. 

.  Tom East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cade,  ICi      ' ;    D East  Baton  Rouge. 

Caldw<  II.   F).   W Union. 

Caldwell.  Mrs.  J>.  \v Union. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  S.  A Bienville. 

Campbell,  B.  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

Carroll,  Sea  Willow Sabine. 

Cason,  Eddith East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cason,   Mabel East  Baton  Rouge. 

Castlebury,  Ruby Webster. 

Champagne,  Lucille East  Baton  Rouge. 

Chappius,  G.  J Acadia. 

Chennault,  S.  N East  Baton  Rouge. 

Cherry,  Fanny  N Union. 

Choppin,  Arthur Assumption. 

Christian,  J.  A Grant. 

Clark,  Lurline East  Feliciana. 

Coco,   Eola Avoyelles. 

Collins,   Lilla Grant. 

Colvin,  Pauline Union. 

Crowell,  Cora Jackson. 

Crowell,  Mrs.  E.  A Jefferson  Davis. 

Crowell,  T.  C Jackson. 

Daigle,   Frank Lafayette. 

Daspit,  Mrs.  J.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Dawson,  May East  Feliciana. 

Dean,   Ruby Rapides. 

Denham,  Gladys Catahoula. 

DeVaughan,    Gladys Texas. 

Dodson,   Rogers East  Baton  Rouge. 

Doiron,   Mabel West  Baton  Rouge. 

Dougherty,    Stirling East  Baton  Rouge. 

Drake,  W.  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Duhon,  Emeline East  Baton  Rouge. 

Duncan,   Katheryne Tensas. 

Dunn,   Esther East  Feliciana, 

Dunn,  Vona  V Webster. 

Durand,  S.  J St.  Martin. 

Elam,  E.  J De  Soto. 

Eskridge,  Mrs.  V.  E Bienville. 

Faris,  Henry St.  James. 

Fauver,  W.  N East  Feliciana. 

Finkelstein,   Sam Lafourche. 

Finlay,  B.  B Catahoula. 

Fishburn,   Carrie East  Feliciana. 

Fisher,  E.  A Pointe  Coupee. 

Fox,  G.  A Avoyelles. 

Frazee,  W.  S St.  Landry. 

Gardner,  J.  B Kentucky. 

Garrot,  Vergie Avoyelles. 

Gauche,    Gladys Orleans. 

Gehring,    Olive East  Baton  Rouge. 

Genius,  H.  S Natchitoches. 

Germany,  Mary  I West  Baton  Rouge. 

Gibson,  D.  W Catahoula. 

Gilbert,   Heloise Assumption. 

Girlinghouse,  A.  G Catahoula. 

Glanton,  Cordelia Pointe  Coupee. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Gleason,   Flavia Webster. 

Going,  Mrs.  E.  P East  Feliciana. 

Golson,  A.  D Ouachita. 

Goyer,  Ella  D East  Baton  Rouge. 

Graham,  Ella East  Baton  Rouge. 

Guiraud,    Louise Pennsylvania. 

Guitrau,  E.  P Livingston. 

Gunby,  Thomas  S Ouachita. 

Guiterrez,  C.  A Mexico. 

Guttzeit,   Aline East  Feliciana. 

Gwyn,  Annie  Mae Acadia. 

Haralson,  May West  Feliciana. 

Hardison,  J.  Q Union. 

Harper,  W.  R Natchitoches. 

Harris,  Iva Webster. 

Harvey,  Irene West  Feliciana. 

Hayes,  Julia Tennessee. 

Haynes,   Alice Grant. 

Hearon,  T.  P Mississippi. 

Heirtzler,   Ransom East  Baton  Rouge. 

Hennigan,  L.  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Holladay,  Luvina Sabine. 

Hollis,  Lula Claiborne. 

Huckaby,  W.  W Natchitoches. 

Humphries,  J.  E Caldwell. 

Hutchinson,  J.  L Jackson. 

Ingram,  Ruth Jefferson  Davis. 

Jenkins,  Ruth Orleans. 

Johns,  H.  L East  Baton  Rouge. 

Johnson,  Rosa  Lee Mississippi. 

Jones,  Bessie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Jones,  J.  A Calcasieu. 

Jordan,  W.  C Tensas. 

Kees,  J.  L Grant. 

Kennedy,  Myra  J Orleans. 

LaCroix,   Stella East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lafleur,  Alex St.  Landry. 

Landry;  J.  L.  R St.  James. 

I  !orni  li.i Lincoln. 

irte,  Joo Vermilion. 

La w,   Kdith East  Baton  Rouge. 

\.<  I:   inc.   If.  X East  Baton  Rouge. 

!-•  I  ►OUX,   Lucille St.  Martin. 

Lee.  A.  E East  Feliciana. 

Lehmann,    EDlizabetb East  Baton  Rouge. 

Lewis,  Beetle Rapides. 

Lockett,  Marie  L Assumption. 

Logan,  J.   R Jefferson  Davis. 

Long;    Luta Lafourche. 

Long,  L.   10 East  Baton  Rouge. 

1 '    B  lO.ist  Baton  Rouge. 

Loret,  J.  a EDaat  Baton  Rouge. 

n.  }'.<  atrlce EDaat  Baton  Rouge. 

Lucky,  Ruth Tangipahoa. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Maraist,    Fred St.  Martin. 

Maraist,  G.  A St.  Martin. 

Marchand,  Marie  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

Martin,  F.  T St.  Martin. 

Martin,  Luther  E Bienville. 

Martin,  Sigur St.  James. 

Mays,  Mrs.  J.  R East  Baton  Rouge. 

Meeker,  Jennie  E Catahoula. 

Melaneon,   Julie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Miller,  Eva Jefferson  Davis. 

Mitchell,  A.  J Lincoln. 

Mitchell,    Ruth Lincoln. 

Mobley,  Clyde Red  River. 

Moreau,  A.  J Avoyelles. 

Morris,  Frances De  Soto. 

Morrison,   Hattie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Murray,  Mary  E Iberia. 

Murray,   Theda Iberia. 

McCall,   Laura Cameron. 

McCausland,  W.  M East  Baton  Rouge. 

McFall,   Elsie Iberville. 

McGrath,  Mattie  B East  Baton  Rouge. 

McGraw,  Annie  B Ouachita. 

McGrew,   Beatrice East  Baton  Rouge. 

McGrew,  Rowena East  Baton  Rouge. 

McGuire,  Mrs.  O.  R Avoyelles. 

McHugh,  Doris  A East  Baton  Rouge. 

McKee,  J.  R Vermilion. 

McKneely,   Johnnie East  Baton  Rouge. 

McLeroy,   Amanda .Jackson. 

McMath,    Flora Bossier. 

Nesom,  Ruby  C East  Feliciana. 

Noland,  Mary East  Feliciana. 

Norckauer,  Mary East  Feliciana. 

Off utt,  Emma East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ogden,  Mrs.  O East  Baton  Rouge. 

Parker,  Vivian Franklin. 

Parsons,  Eva  M Tennessee. 

Pattison,   Evelyn Natchitoches. 

Percy,  Alfonso Colombia,  S.  A. 

Perkins,  E.  D Madison. 

Perkins,  Jennie Avoyelles. 

Person,  W.  E .  .  . Bienville. 

Peters,  Mrs.  L.  W East  Baton  Rouge. 

Pharr,  F.  P Iberia. 

Phillips,  J.  Frank Rapides. 

Prejean,   Zulma Lafayette. 

Prescott,   Lucy East  Baton  Rouge. 

Pujol,  Irene East  Baton  Rouge. 

Quinn,  Ladye  Dee West  Feliciana. 

Rabun,    Marrgot Union. 

Ramsey,  Ella  May East  Baton  Rouge. 

Ratcliff,  Annie Mississippi. 

Reagan,  Helon Jackson. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Reames,  Mrs.  A.   D St.  Mary. 

Reames,  Edna  C East  Baton  Rouge. 

Reames,   Margaret East  Baton  Rouge. 

Reid,  Hattie St.  Helena. 

Reiley,  G.  J Bast  Feliciana. 

Reily,  Amy Bast  Feliciana. 

Reser,  C.  V Lincoln. 

Reynolds,   Bessie Mississippi. 

Reynolds,  Birdie Arkansas. 

Richards,  Mrs.  M.  E * East  Baton  Rouge 

Richardson,  J.  A Washington. 

Robb,  Emma East  Feliciana. 

Roberts,  N.  D Lincoln. 

Roberts,  P.  W East  Feliciana. 

Robertson,  Gwendolyn Iberville. 

Robichaux,  E.  J Lafourche. 

Roddy.  K.  P East  Feliciana. 

Rodgers,  F.  W Jackson. 

St.  Dizier,  R.  V Pointe  Coupee. 

Savoy,  Frank St.  Landry. 

Schmalfuss,   Bertha Ouachita. 

Schuessler,   S.   P East  Baton  Rouge. 

Shell,  W.  E Jackson. 

Shilling,  Frankie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Singletary,  C.  N Allen. 

Slaughter,   Mary West  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  Anna East  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  Oorinne East  Baton  Rouge. 

Smith,  Ella East  Feliciana. 

Smith,  Jessie  E Catahoula. 

Smith,  L.  A Vernon. 

Smith,  Wilhelmina Mississippi. 

Snee,  Genevieve Iberville. 

Sowell,  Janie Bast  Feliciana. 

Spencer,  Ola Webster. 

Stephenson,   Elizabeth St.  Landry. 

Stewart,  Ernest Mississippi. 

Stewart,    Ruby Calcasieu. 

Stilea,  Laura  L Mississippi. 

Stuart,  Clara  A Ascension. 

Stuart,  W.  B Ascension. 

Sternberg.  Marion East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sternberg,    Martha East  Baton  Rouge. 

Sullivan.  A.  J East  Baton  Rouge. 

Swarm,  Sflina Rapides. 

Tate,  R.  i) Washington. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  B.  b Bast  Baton  Rouge. 

Bdmee Calcasieu. 

Thel  ford,   R.   L Mississippi. 

Thompson,  Alloc Avoyelles, 

1  aisabeth Bast  Feliciana. 

Thorn]  ther Union. 

Thompson,  Lottl*  Ifay CTrtioa 

Thompson.  Mrs.  Mary fflasl    Baton   RoUgS. 
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Thorne,  J.  W Union. 

Thurmond,  Jamie Bienville. 

Toler,  Sudie  May Acadia. 

Tucker,  Addie East  Baton  Rouge. 

Turner,  Claudia East  Baton  Rouge. 

Vann,  Pauline Alabama. 

Van  Sant,  Mrs.  J Jackson. 

Vernon,  Eva Tangipahoa. 

Vialet,   Genevieve East  Baton  Rouge. 

Voltz,  G.  A St.  Landry. 

Vresinski,  Eva East  Feliciana. 

Waller,   Irving Jackson. 

Walls,  Esther East  Baton  Rouge. 

Watson,   Beatrice East  Baton  Rouge. 

Watson,  Floreda East  Baton  Rouge. 

Wetlin,  Marguerite Mississippi. 

White,  Mary  Sue Tennessee. 

White,   Ruth East  Feliciana. 

Wilkinson,   Rhoda East  Baton  Rouge. 

Williams,    Florence East  Baton  Rouge. 

Womack,  Grace East  Baton  Rouge. 

Womack,  J.  D East  Baton  Rouge. 

Wright,  H.  W Catahoula. 

Young,  Bessie East  Feliciana. 

Yznaga,  F.  D England. 
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SUMMARY. 

Academic   Schools   and   Colleges. 

Graduate  students 36 

Senior  class 118 

Junior  class 123 

Sophomore  class 146 

Freshman  class 236 

Irregular  students 16 

Special  students 17 


692 


Law  School. 

Third  year  class 10 

Second  year  class 14 

First  year  class 24 


School  of  Agriculture. 

•C"  Class 20 

'B"  Class 11 


Names  counted  twice, 


48 


31 

771 


Net  attendance  for  regular  session 768 

From  Louisiana 706 

Other  states 16 

Foreign   countries 46 

768 

Short  Winter  Course  in  Agriculture,  1914 275 

Summer  School   of  1913. 

Graduate  students 26 

Senior  class 56 

Junior  class 106 

Sophomore  class 56 

Freshman  class 53 

Not  classed 289 

586 

Total  attendance 1,629 


INDEX. 


Accounting,  165. 

Admission  Requirements,  general,  31- 
45  ;  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  67  ; 
College  of  Agriculture,  78;  College 
of  Engineering,  101 ;  Audubon  Su- 
gar School,  127  ;  Law  School,  222  ; 
Teachers  College,  230. 

Advanced  Standing,  35. 

Agricultural  Course,  81. 

Agriculture,  College  of,  75,  98. 

Agronomy,  82. 

Alumni  Award,  51. 

Alumni  Federation,  55. 

Ancient  Languages,  144. 

Animal  Industry,  149. 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of,  63-74. 

Astronomy,  211. 

Athletic  Medal,  51. 

Athletics,  49. 

Audubon  Sugar  School,  118-131. 

Awards  and  Honors,  51. 

Bacteriology,  152. 
Band,  56. 

Beneficiary  Cadets,  54. 
Biological  Sciences,  152,  218. 
Board  and  Lodging,  57-59. 
Board  of  Supervisors,  8. 
Books  and  Stationery,  53. 
Botany,  152. 
Bryan  Medal,  51. 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  25. 

Cadet  Band,  56. 

Cadet  Officers,  247. 

Calendar,  5. 

Charter  of  University,  26. 

Chemical  Engineering  Course,  117. 

Chemical  Laboratory,  109. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  155. 

Civil  Engineering,  Courses,  111,  161 ; 
Laboratory,  102. 

College  of  Agriculture,  75-98. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  63-74. 

College  of  Engineering,  99-117. 

Committees  of  Faculty,  21. 

Commerce,  165. 

Comparative  Literature,  168. 

Comparative  Medicine,  168. 

Conditions,  how  removed,  35. 

Constitutional  Law  (see  Political  Sci- 
ence). 

Degrees,  46  ;  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 68  ;  College  of  Agriculture,  77  ; 
College  of  Engineering,  102  ;  Audu- 
bon Sugar  School,  29;  Law  School, 
223  ;    Teachers  College,  231. 

Demerits,  47. 

Departments  of  Instruction,  82. 

Discipline,  47. 

Drawing,  199. 

Drill,  47,  202. 

Economics,  169. 
Education,  237. 
Elam  Prize,  51. 


Electrical      Engineering      Department, 

173;    Course,  115;    Equipment,  105. 
Ellis  Travel  Scholarship,  50. 
Employment  Bureau.  231. 
Engineering,  College  of,  99-117. 
Engineering  Laboratories,  102-109. 
English.  175. 
Entomology,  220. 

Examinations  for  Admission,  5  ;  term,  6. 
Expenses,  57. 
Experiment  Stations,  89. 
Extension  Department,  93. 

Faculty,  University,  9 ;  Summer 
School,  17  ;  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, 63  ;  College  of  Agriculture,  75  ; 
College  of  Engineering,  99  ;  Audubon 
Sugar  School,  118  ;  Law  School,  221 ; 
Teachers  College,  228. 

Faculty,  Committees  of,  20. 

Faculty  Medal,  51. 

Farmers'  Demonstration  Course,  95. 

Fees,  59. 

Fellowships,  132. 

Forestry,  189. 

Fourrier  Medal,  51. 

Fraternities,  50. 

French,  204. 

Furloughs,  53. 

Garig  Medal,  51. 

Geography,  Commercial  and  Industrial, 

166. 
Geology,   180. 
German,   206. 
Graduate  Department,    132  ;     Graduate 

Students,  247. 
Greek,  147. 

Grounds  and  Buildings,  25. 
Grouping  of  Studies,  69. 

High  Schools,  Approved  List,   42. 
Hill  Memorial  Library,  60. 
Historical  Statement,  23. 
History,  182. 
Holidays,  53. 
Honors  and  Prizes,  51. 
Horticulture,  186. 
Hospital,  57. 

International  Law,  213. 
Irregular  Students,  35. 

Journalism,  189. 

Laboratories,  Agronomy,  78 ;  Botany, 
154;  Chemistry,  109;  Civil  Engi- 
neering, 102  ;  Electrical  Engineering, 
105;  Mechanical  Engineering,  103; 
Mechanic  Arts,  107;  Entomology  and 
Zoology,  218;  Horticulture,  80;  Ex- 
periment Stations,  89  ;  Physics,  106  ; 
Veterinary  Science,  80;    Geology,  180. 

Laboratory  Fees,  59. 

Languages,  Ancient,  144  ;  Modern,  204  ; 
English,   175. 

Language  Group,  69,  70. 
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Latin,   144. 

Law  School,  221. 

Lee  Medal,  51. 

Library,  25,  60. 

List  of  Cadet  Officers,  247  ;  of  Students, 

249. 
Literary  Societies,  57. 

Mathematics,  191. 

Mechanic  Arts,   199  ;    Laboratory,  107. 
Mechanical  Engineering,  193  ;    Labora- 
tory, 103. 
Medals  and  Prizes,  51. 
Michel  Medal,  51. 
Military  Discipline,  47. 
Military  Science  and  Tactics,  202. 
Modern  Languages,  204. 

North    Louisiana    Experiment    Station, 
91. 

Officers  of  Administration,  19. 

Philosophy,  233. 

Philosophical  Group,  69,  70. 

Physical  Training,  49. 

Physics,   210;    Laboratory,   106. 

Political  Science,  212. 

Prescribed  Work,  70. 

Professional  Courses  for  Teachers,  241. 

Psychology,  235. 

Public  Speaking,  215. 

Publications,  56. 

Registration  Fee,  47. 
Religious  Services,  56. 


Reports  to  Parents,  54. 
Rice  Station,  92. 
Roll  of  Students,  249. 

School  of  Agriculture,  84. 

Science  Group,  69,  70. 

Shopwork,  199. 

Society  of  the  Alumni,  55. 

Sociology,  172. 

Spanish,  208. 

Spanish  Prize,  51. 

Special  Students,  35.  + 

Stenography,  167. 

Sugar  School,  118. 

Sugar  Station,  91,  122. 

Summer  School,  135. 

Supervisors,  Board  of,  8. 

Teachers  College,  228. 

Teachers'   Courses  in  Special   Methods 

241. 
Text-Books,  53. 
Thesis,  47. 

Travel  Scholarship,  50. 
Tuition,  57. 

Uniforms,  49,  58. 
University  Organization,  28. 

Veterinary  Science,  216. 
Winners  of  Prizes,  52. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  50. 
Zoology,  218. 
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